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10c.  Per  Copy 


Advertising  Results,  Not  Rate  Cuts,  Now 
Stressed  by  Retailers^  Chief 

Stores  Willing  to  Pay  Well  if  Newspapers  Will  Enforce  High  Copy  Standards  to  Build  Up  Reader 
Confidence,  Says  P.  A.  O’Connell — Urges  Dailies  to  Hire  Merchandising  Experts 


■  I  (Special  to  Editok  &  Publisheh) 

Boston,  Sept.  S — The  solution  of 
the  department  store’s  advertisins 
■problem  lies  not  in  newspaper  rate  re- 
.  ductions,  but  in  improvement  of  the 
*'  [quality  of  the  advertising,  according  to 
P.  A.  O’Connell,  president  of  the  E.  T. 
siattery  Company  of  Boston,  and  presi- 
(  dent  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  G(jods 

"  i  Association. 

.  This  improvement  in  quality,  Mr. 
lO’Connell  told  FIditor  &  Pubi.ishkr 
,in  an  interview  this  week,  is  "a  matter 
Ahich  can  be  accomplished  by  a  strict 
censorship  sponsored  by  the  newspaper 
^  lover  its  own  advertising  columns  and 
h  ’ly  the  merchant  working  to  improve 
ilie  productiveness  of  his  own  copy, 
,  S.th  acting  in  full  cooperation.” 

i,  as  well  as  many  of  my  colleagues, 
;  jfeel  willing  to  pay  according  to  the 
is  [returns,”  he  added.  ”We  don’t  mind 
of  *liat  the  rates  are.  providing  we  can 
^  get  adequate  results  for  our  expendi- 
f  tures.  If  this  advertising  increases  our 
.  '  t-iness  we  are  willing  to  increase  our 
idvcrtising,  keeping  it  within  the  per- 
ly  iditage  of  our  sales  that  gives  us  profit- 
.'.hie  returns.  Obviously  we  cannot  in- 
I  .rcase  our  advertising  if,  in  order  to 
,  dure  the  same  results,  we  must  in- 

ip,  ‘  rcase  the  percentage  set  apart  for  ad- 
,p-  uriising  from  3  per  cent  of  sales  vol- 
of  ;:ine  to  4  per  cent  or  more  as  many  of 
, .  IIS  are  doing  today.” 

Mr.  O’Connell’s  interview,  amplifying 
j  a  recent  statement  published  in  the  New 
i  Vori  Times  apparently  indicates  a  wan- 
0  ii’-g  of  the  fight  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  for  lower  news- 
:  laper  advertising  rates.  His  statement 
,  is  to  be  placed  before  the  X.R.D.G.A. 
r  members  in  the  association’s  Bulletin. 
For  the  last  two  years  the  associa- 
ti.in’s  conventions  have  heard  much  in 
the  way  of  direct  demands  that  news- 
;  .iper  rates  be  lowered.  The  last  pre- 
i  oiling  president,  D.  F.  Kelly  of  Chi- 
a  ogii,  voiced  this  demand  on  various 
.  ii.Asions,  and  Mr.  O’Connell  took  the 
d  Mime  stand  at  the  N.R.D.G.A.  conven- 
>  t  111  in  February  of  this  year,  just  be- 
1  fore  being  elected  president.  “News- 
-  1  A[)er  rates  must  come  down,”  he  said 
at  that  time,  adding :  “They  will  come 
r  th'wn  only  when  the  merchants  of  each 
c  immunity  concertedly  demand  it.” 

X  In  June,  opening  a  joint  convention 
th'  «ii  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  and 
ar  |the  Merchandise  Managers  Division  of 
'  E!*  ^-^-PiG-A.,  Mr.  O’Connell  pointed 
ip^  reduction  of  store  expenses  as  an 
rcfrl^'t  necessity,  but  did  not  refer  spe- 
Wfltfically  to  advertising  rates. 
ii  In  his  present  stand  he  shifts  the  em- 
Jhasis  from  the  line  rate  to  the  adver- 
proportion  to  results. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  the 
ii*dvcrtising  cost  can  be  cut,”  he  said. 
Tne  is  by  having  the  newspapers  re- 
ice  their_ rates  per  line.  Judging  from 
e  financial  statements  of  most  of  the 

tifivrs,  however,  we  cannot  wonder 
at  they  hesitate  to  do  this.  The  other 
to  accomplish  the  same  purpose, 
d  with  far  more  constructive  benefit 

tboth  the  retail  stores  and  the  news- 
P*_r  IS  for  the  papers  to  improve  the 
^hty  of  their  advertising.” 


Mr.  O’Connell  was  emphatic  as  to  the 
direct  bearing  of  newspaper  censorship 
on  the  returns  to  its  advertisers.  Rela¬ 
tively  small  space,  he  said,  can  bring 
big  returns  if  the  merchandise  offered 
is  the  kind  and  quality  that  people  need 


P.  .4.  C’Ccnnell 

and  want;  if  the  advertisement  is  at¬ 
tractively,  clearly,  and  honestly  written ; 
and  if  the  consuming  public  believes  the 
copy.  The  third  point,  he  added,  is  by 
far  the  most  needed  factor  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

“Consumer  confidence,”  he  said,  “is 
the  one  thing  most  essential  to  bring 
down  the  cost  of  advertising  to  the 
retail  stores.” 

Flxplaining  that  the  average  news¬ 
paper  advertising  man  is  not  a  quali¬ 
fied  judge  of  merchandise,  and  that 
stores  may  ignore  criticism  from  other 
retailers  as  being  prejudiced,  he  sug¬ 
gested  that  each  newspaper  should  en¬ 
gage  “either  a  qualified  exiiert  or  the 
services  of  a  company  specializing  in 
this  w'ork,  to  advise  and  guide  in  judg¬ 
ing  the  honesty  of  advertising  sub¬ 
mitted  for  publication.” 

“This  additional  help  would  not  be 
too  expensive  and  would  unquestionably 
raise  the  value  of  the  newspaper  to  the 
advertiser,”  he  said.  “The  advertising 
manager  would  base  his  decisions  on 
expert  opinions,  unbiased  in  any  way. 
This  same  expert  could  also  serve  to 
point  out  to  advertisers  ways  in  which 
they  could  make  their  advertising  more 
productive. 

“If  an  advertisement  was  found  to 
contain  misleading  statements  a  meeting 
between  the  advertiser  and  the  expert 
would  soon  iron  the  matter  out  to 
everyone’s  satisfaction.  In  most  cases 
it  would  not  mean  the  loss  of  the  ad¬ 
vertiser,  but  merely  a  correction. 

“I  do  not  feel  that  my  plan  really 
means  a  great  sacrifice  of  business  for 
the  newspapers.  Very  much  to  the  con¬ 
trary  in  fact.  Consider  that  the  honest 
advertiser  pays  one  hundred  cents  on  a 
dollar  for  his  advertising  and  he  really 


pays  it.  Many  of  the  stores  using  un¬ 
ethical  methods  of  advertising  are  not 
doing  so.  I  know'  of  two  stores  that 
went  bankrupt  not  so  long  ago,  one 
paying  forty  cents  on  a  dollar,  the  other 
paying  thirty  cents  on  the  dollar.  There 
are  many  more.  In  the  case  of  the  two 
stores  I  mention,  they  are  both  back  in 
business  again  continuing  the  same  old 
practices  in  newspaper  space. 

“Under  my  plan  of  having  a  man  who 
thoroughly  understands  retail  promo¬ 
tion  and  advertising  to  act  as  an  advisor 
and  counselor,  using  an  intelligent  cen¬ 
sorship,  much  of  the  abuse  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  may  be  done  away  with  without 
much,  if  any  loss  in  advertising  linage. 
The  offending  stores  will  continue  to 
advertise — they  must  if  they  are  profit¬ 
ably  to  remain  in  business — but  on  a 
fair  basis. 

“The  newspaper  under  these  condi¬ 
tions  will  become  a  much  more  valu¬ 
able  medium  to  the  honest  store  and 
unquestionably  this  type  of  store  will 
increase  its  advertising  along  safe  and 
sound  lines.  Unless  something  is  done 
to  correct  conditions,  then  newspaper 
advertising  will  become  too  expensive, 
and  promotional  activities  will  turn  to 
the  telephone,  the  mail  and  display. 

“Personally  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  newspapers.  I  believe  them  to  be  a 
most  vital  force  in  the  field  of  retail 
distribution.  The  bulk  of  our  adver¬ 
tising  goes  into  the  newspapers  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  if  the  newspapers  co¬ 
operate  to  improve  advertising  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  keep  it  the  recipient  of  the 
consumer’s  trust.” 

Mr.  O’Connell’s  views  are  expected 
to  be  a  subject  of  discussion  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  Boston  publishers  and  advertis¬ 
ers  to  be  held  in  the  near  future. 

“The  honest  advertiser  today  finds 
himself  forced  to  compete  with  adver¬ 
tising  that  is  not  only  dishonest  and 
misleading,  but  which  is  rapidly  forcing 
the  consumer  public  to  look  upon  all 
advertising  w'ith  doubt  and  hesitation,” 
Mr.  O’Connell  went  on  in  response  to 
a  question. 

“As  a  direct  result  the  pulling  power 
or  productiveness  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  spare  has  shown  a  marked  de¬ 
crease  to  the  honest  advertiser,  increas¬ 
ing  his  cost  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
is  forced  to  demand  a  rate  cut  or  put 
the  bulk  of  his  promotion  into  other 
fields. 

“When  I  state  that  newspapers  col¬ 
lectively  can  put  into  effect  a  standard 
of  advertising  practice  that  soon  will 
wipe  out  the  mistrust  consumers  now 
feel  and  that  will  increase  by  a  large 
I>ercentage  the  returns  of  their  adver¬ 
tisers,  I  mean  exactly  that.  I  have  in 
mind  no  specific  code  of  standards  now 
existing.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
publishers  and  the  merchants  were  to 
get  together,  a  workable  code  could  be 
devised  without  much  difficulty.  This 
point  is  not  so  difficult — it  is  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  a  code  that  is  so  sadly 
lacking. 

“While  a  single  newspaper  might 
work  out  such  a  plan  with  some  de¬ 
gree  of  success,  depending  of  course  on 
the  number  of  newspapers  in  the  com¬ 


munity  and  the  size  of  that  community, 
lasting  success  can  only  be  obtained  bj 
newspapers  of  a  city  acting  collectively. 

“I  have  stated  that  it  is  doubtful 
if  50  per  cent  of  retail  advertising  is 
productive.  In  newspaper  advertising, 
results  from  an  advertisement  must 
come  in  within  two  days  if  that  adver¬ 
tising  is  to  be  considered  successful. 
Quick  results  are  the  rule.  We  key 
our  advertising,  as  do  others,  and  we 
are  able  to  judge  within  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  just  how  productive  it  is.  We  find 
that  on  the  basis  of  productivity  our 
advertisements  are  costing  us  from  25 
to  30  per  cent  more.  This  is  a  result 
of  consumer  reaction,  not  to  our  ads 
but  to  the  type  of  advertising  that  has 
been  current. 

“Here  is  an  example.  A  certain  Bos¬ 
ton  store  advertises  rayon  undies  at 
49  cents — pure  dye  silk,  the  copy  states. 
Now  everyone  knows  that  rayon  is  not 
silk.  It  further  states  that  there  are 
5400  pieces  of  fine  Alencon  lace- 
trimmed  undies  at  this  price.  Wby, 
the  Alencon  lace  itself  in  the  quantity 
used  to  trim  these  undies  would  amount 
to  the  price  of  the  whole.  Of  course 
the  lace  can  be  only  imitation. 

“This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  is 
building  consumer  distrust  and  making 
newspaper  advertising  only  50  per  cent 
productive. 

“Unethical  advertisers  do  not  restrict 
their  work  to  words  alone;  the  illustra¬ 
tions  also  often  oversell.  A  recent 
advertisement  of  a  Boston  merchant 
pictured  fall  and  winter  coats  with 
very  large  and  apparently  luxurious  fur 
collars  at  the  low  price  of  around  forty 
dollars.  While  the  descriptive  copy 
might  be  true  (in  this  case  it  wasn’t) 
the  illustrations  gave  the  impression  of 
something  that  was  not  true. 

"Quality  coats  that  would  fulfill  the 
promises  of  the  illustrations  would  be 
worth  double  that  amount  easily.  When 
a  customer  visits  that  store  and  finds 
the  collars  smaller  than  she  expected 
and  somewhat  shabby,  there  is  a  disillu¬ 
sionment  that  reacts  unfavorably  to  all 
concerned. 

“Now  what  about  the  honest  adver¬ 
tiser  who  has  quality  goods  and  adver¬ 
tises  them  as  they  really  are.  His 
price  is  higher,  naturally,  and  a  com¬ 
parison  of  his  copy  with  that  of  his 
unethical  competitor  would  give  the 
impression  that  his  price  was  excessive. 
He  suffers  accordingly.  “An  example 
of  how  extensive  is  this  growing  prac¬ 
tice  of  misleading  advertising  comes 
from  the  reports  of  the  Boston  Better 
Business  Bureau  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1932.  Out  of  975  complaints 
filed  against  advertising,  674  were  found 
to  have  just  cause.  Now  I  have  been 
severely  criticized  for  making  that 
statement,  but  it  is  true  and  it  empha¬ 
sizes  the  truth  of  my  statements.  I 
would  go  even  further  and  state  that 
many  of  the  offending  merchants  are 
indeed  lucky  they  have  not  had  to  an¬ 
swer  for  this  advertising  in  a  court  of 
law. 

“While  these  figures  are  for  Boston 
it  is  practically  certain  that  the  same 
conditions  are  to  be  found  in  every 
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other  large  city — in  fact,  in  some  cases 
even  worse  than  in  Boston. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  now  up  to 
the  newspapers  themselves  to  bring 
about  a  higher  quality  of  advertising. 
Obviously  it  is  also  for  their  own  bene¬ 
fit  in  that  it  will  increase  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  that  advertising  and  justify 
existing  rates  or  even  greater  rates. 

“Stores  themselves  are  doing  many 
things  to  increase  the  quality  of  their 
advertising.  The  honest  merchant,  how¬ 
ever,  is  handicapped  by  those  who  will 
not  cooperate.  We  feel  it  is  within 
the  power  of  the  newspaper  to  rectify 
this  condition.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  honest  stores  have  gone  as  far 
as  they  can  in  this  direction.  It  is  now 
up  to  the  newspapers. 

“It  is  true  that  the  reputation  of  a 
store  has  considerable  influence  upon 
the  believability  of  an  advertisment  but 
the  reputation  of  the  newspaper  itself  is 
also  of  tremendous  importance — yes. 
vital  importance.  In  placing  our  adver¬ 
tising  we  must  use  care  that  we  adver¬ 
tise  the  right  type  of  merchandise  that 
will  appeal  to  the  readers  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  Needless  to  say  the  bulk  of  the 
advertising  goes  to  newspapers  having 
good  reputations,  for  they  have  the  best 
pulling  power. 

“Repeated  tests  have  shown  that  a 
small  amount  of  advertising  space  can 
bring  big  returns  providing  certain  rules 
are  followed.  The  standards  set  up  by 
the  newspaper  used  are  indeed  deciding 
factors.  The  merchant  must  see  that 
the  merchandise  he  oflFers  is  timely, 
that  it  offers  real  values  and  that  it 
has  quality.  This  is  honest  advertising. 
The  newspaper  must  in  turn  be  able 
to  assure  its  readers,  the  consumers, 
that  its  advertising  is  truthful  and  not 
misleading.  The  two  must  work  to¬ 
gether. 

“It  is  difficult  to  say  just  how  far  a 
newspaper  should  or  should  not  re¬ 
strict  price  advertising.  There  are  times 
when  an  advertiser  can  truthfully  say 
that  he  is  able  to  sell  at  a  marked  re¬ 
duction.  but  no  merchant  can  offer  these 
reductions  all  the  time  and  be  entirely 
honest.  The  fashion,  the  quality  or  the 
values  are  off  color  somewhere.” 

STARTS  COST  CONTEST 

Trophy  Offered  to  Best  S.N.P.A. 

Composing  Room  Foreman 

A  cost  control  contest  among  compos¬ 
ing  room  foremen  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  will 
be  conducted  by  the  Mew  Orleans  Item- 
Tribune,  it  has  been  announced  by 
Cranston  Williams,  S.N.P.A.  secretary. 
The  Item-Tribune  will  present  a  silver 
cup  to  the  foreman  making  the  best 
showing  from  Oct.  1,  1932  to  May  1. 
1933. 

In  figuring  costs  for  the  competition 
the  following  items  must  be  included: 
All  salaries  and  wages  paid  to  compos¬ 
ing  room  employes,  and  the  amount 
paid  for  the  supplies,  metal  and  repairs. 
The  total  number  of  pages  figured  in 
the  daily  cost  must  be  _  based  on  the 
number  of  pages  carried  in  main  city  or 
carrier  editions  weekdays  and  Sundays. 
A  memorandum  of  expenses  and  tlie 
total  number  of  pages  for  each  montli 
must  be  sent  to  Mr.  Williams  on  or 
before  the  15th  of  the  month.  Three 
judges  are  to  be  named  by  James  G 
Stahlman,  president  of  the  S.N.P..^. 

SENT  BOY  TO  HOSPITAL 

A  13-year-old,  underprivileged  boy 
whose  life  was  hanging  in  the  balance 
as  a  result  of  a  brain  tumor,  was  sent 
to  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore. 
Sept.  1  through  a  special  fund  raised 
through  the  efforts  of  the  JVaycross 
fGa.)  Journal-Herald.  Jack  Williams, 
editor  and  publisher,  sponsored  the 
fund,  and  Liston  Elkins,  city  editor, 
made  arrangements  for  fhe  youth’s 
entry  into  the  hospital. 

N.  J.  WEEKLY  SOLD 

The  Washington  (N.  J.)  S’f or,  weekly, 
has  been  sold  by  Herbert  Peterson  and 
H.  M.  Peterson  to  the  former  owners, 
F.  .\.  Robertson  and  John  P.  Robertson, 
also  former  owners  of  the  Canadaifjua 
(N.  Y.) Messenger.  J.  B.  Shale,  New 
York,  negotiated  the  deal. 


CHICAGO  AGREEMENT 
ENDS  JOB  STRIKE 

Walkout  of  700  Printers  Ended 

When  Employers  and  Union 

Reach  Temporary  Understand¬ 
ing  Prior  To  Final  Settlement 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisker) 

Chicago,  Sept.  8 — Representatives  of 
Chicago  Typographical  Union  No.  16 
and  job  shop  employers  of  that  city 
reached  a  tentative  agreement  last  night 
on  wages  and  working  conditions  which 
ended  the  strike  of  700  printers  in  40 
shops  that  began  when  the  employers 
announced  an  arbitrary  15  per  cent  wage 
cut.  The  terms  of  the  agreement  were 
not  disclosed,  but  it  was  reported  it 
would  run  for  six  months,  starting 
Sept.  19. 

It  is  understood  that  the  projiosals 
include  a  reduction  from  the  $1.29^ 
per  hour  scale  of  the  existing  contract 
and  several  changes  in  working  hours 
and  conditions. 

The  employers  will  meet  Sept.  13  to 
ratify  the  agreement.  The  union  will 
hold  its  ratification  meeting  Sept.  18. 
Meanwhile  the  printers  have  returned 
to  work  at  $1.^1  scale. 

.\t  a  meeting  Sept  6  the  employers 
voted  to  enforce  the  arbitrary  15  per 
cent  wage  cut  and  informed  the  union 
they  were  ready  to  negotiate  further  on 
the  $1.10  basic  scale  but  would  not 
recognize  the  $129J  rate  under  the 
existing  contract. 

During  the  past  three  mcMiths  the 
five-day  week  has  been  in  force  at 
$1.42i  for  days,  but  half  of  the  industry 
has  continued  to  pay  $1.29J.  Beginning 
Sept.  1,  the  44-hour  week  was  again  in 
vogue,  with  the  contract  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  the  five-day  week 
April  1,  1933,  at  $1.42i. 

The  present  contract  has  two  years 
yet  to  run. 

Commenting  upon  the  employers’ 
action  to  hold  to  their  original  stand  of 
enforcing  an  arbitrary  reduction,  Hariy 
G.  Cantrell,  secretary  of  the  Franklin 
.\ssociation,  said  in  part: 

“We  regret  having  had  to  take  this 
step.  It  was  done,  however,  for  the 
self-preservation  of  the  industry  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Many  of  the  employers  have 
moved  their  shops  out  of  the  city  or 
been  forced  to  close  partially  because 
of  the  high  wages  they  must  pay  their 
employes.” 

K.  C.  STAR  MEN  RETURN 

Among  members  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star  staff  who  returned  last  week  from 
vacations  were  Ernest  Tucker,  Kansas 
political  writer ;  Ben  Land,  assistant 
telegraph  editor:  Harry  Wood,  head  of 
the  art  department,  who  went  fishing  in 
Minnesota,  and  F.  C.  Hinkle,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  who  went  to  Colorado  with  his 
family. 


YAHRAES,  JR.,  JOINS  A.P. 

Herbert  C.  Yahraes,  Jf..  editor  of  the 
Fair  lawn- Radburn  (N.  J.)  Yews,  a 
weekly,  for  the  last  two  years,  joined 
Associated  Press  Feature  Service  this 
week  and  will  specialize  in  religious 
news. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Sept.  9-13 — Massachusetts  Press 
Assn.,  fall  meeting  and  outing. 
Cape  Codder  Hotel,  Falmouth, 
Mass. 

Sept.  14-17  —  Newspaper  Assn. 
Managers,  annual  meeting,  Chicago. 

Sept.  19-20— Interstate  Circulation 
Managers’  Assn.,  fall  meeting.  Ho¬ 
tel  Monterey,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Sept.  19-22 — Georgia  Press  .Assn., 
annual  meeting,  Tifton,  Ga. 

Sept.  20-21 — National  Publishers’ 
.Assn.,  13th  annual  meeting.  Buck- 
wood  Inn,  Shawnee-on-Delaware, 
Pa. 

Sept.  20-21 — Central  States  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers’  Assn.,  meeting. 
Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Sept.  24 — Ohio  Editors  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  banquet,  Columbus. 

■Sept.  26-29  —  Advertising  Spe¬ 
cialty  Manufacturers,  meetitig.  New 
York  City. 


BOHAN  NATIONAL  MANAGER 

Succeeds  H.  G.  Schuster  on  Staff 
of  Chicago  Daily  News 

Appointment  of  Thomas  Bohan,  of 
the  (ihicago  office  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  as  national  advertising 
manager  of  Chicago  Daily  News  to  suc¬ 
ceed  H.  G.  Schuster,  was  announced 
this  week  by  Col.  Frank  Knox,  Daily 
News  publisher.  He  assumed  his  new 
post  Sept.  6. 

Mr.  Bohan  was  formerly  manager  of 
the  Chicago  office  of  the  old  New  York 
Evening  World  and  has  previously 
worked  in  the  advertising  departments 
of  the  New  York  American  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  and  Examiner. 

Mr.  Schuster  has  been  with  the  Daily 
News  for  the  past  11  years  and  for¬ 
merly  was  with  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  New  York  Daily  News  advertising 
departments. 

The  George  A.  McDevitt  Company 
will  continue  to  be  the  Daily  News’ 
national  advertising  representatives. 

LUNCHEON  TO  RUNNER 

New  York  department  store  execu¬ 
tives  gave  a  luncheon  at  the  Hotel 
New  Yorker,  Sept.  8,  in  honor  of 
Harvey  E.  Runner,  who  joined  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  Aug.  27,  as  a 
specialist  in  retail  news.  The  luncheon 
was  in  token  of  the  friendship  of  de¬ 
partment  store  men  for  Mr.  Runner 
during  his  long  association  with  them 
while  he  was  editor  of  Retailing,  a  Fair- 
child  publication,  which  he  left  to  take 
up  his  new  position.  Richard  Flanagan 
of  Gimbel  Brothers  was  in  charge  of 
arrangements. 


N.  Y.  PUBLISHERS  MEETING 

The  annual  convention  of  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  Association  was 
lieing  held  at  the  Sagamore  Hotel.  Bol¬ 
ton  Landing,  N.  Y.,  Friday  and  Sat¬ 
urday  of  this  week.  Arthur  D.  Hecox, 
.dlhaiiv  Evening  News,  is  president  of 
the  association. 
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MILWAUKEE  DAILIES 
AUDITS  RELEASED 


A.B.C.  Directors  Approve  SpecUl 
Committee’s  Recommedation  Tkst 
Charges  Against  News  and 
Sentinel  Be  Dismissed 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Poblisjio,) 

Chicago,  Sept.  8-The  Milwaukrm  . 
Sentinel  and  I  Wisconsin  News  were  vii^"  ' 
dicated  of  charges  brought  against 
by  the  Milzmnkee  /oifniu/  confemb "  " 
circulation  practices  by  a  vote  of  ^ 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  board  a 
directors  approving  the  recommenda 
tions  of  the  committee  conducting  A 
hearing.  The  board  voted  by  mail  T 
dismiss  the  Journal’s  petition  asya 
that  the  News  and  Sentinel  be  expelU 
from  membership  and  ordered  the  n- 
lease  of  the  audits  of  the  papers  k 

'"f  directa 

ot  the  Bureau,  announced  today. 

The  Milwaukee  dailies’  audit’ dispu, 
first  came  before  the  board  at  a  meetiik 
at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  last  June  17,  who 
a  petition  was  presented  by  the  Journal 
asking  that  the  audits  of  the  circulatia 
of  the  News  and  Sentinel  then  in  th 
process  of  completion  not  be  release: 
and  requesting  that  the  papers  be  ei 
pelled  from  membership. 

In  support  of  the  petition,  the  Jourm: 
presented  specific  charges  against  cir 
culation  practices  of  the  News  and  Sen¬ 
tinel.  As  the  ^tition  was  not  fiy 
with  the  bureau  in  sufficient  time  prior 
to  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  director 
for  notice  to  be  given  the  News  and 
Sentinel,  as  is  required  by  the  by-laws, 
no  hearing  could  be  had  at  the  June 
meeting. 

The  board  referred  the  matter  to  a 
special  committee  of  board  mem^rs, 
consisting  of  H.  A.  Sprague,  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  News-Press;  H.  W.  Stodghili 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  and  Times: 

J.  A.  Dickson,  Mitchell,  Faust,  Dickson 
&  Wieland,  Chicago;  E.  R.  Sha*. 
Power  Plant  Engineering,  Chicago: 
and  A.  H.  Ogle,  Bauer  &  Black,  na¬ 
tional  advertiser.  This  committee  w^‘ 
instructed  to  review  the  charges,  to 
hear  the  evidence  and  to  submit  to  tl* 
board  its  recommendations  by  mail. 

The  committee  met  in  (^icago  on 
July  13  and  conducted  a  hearing.  Botli 
parties  were  represented  by  counsti 
The  News  and  Sentinel  entered  a  gen¬ 
eral  denial  of  every  specification  of  thf 
complaint.  Testimony  of  a  number  oi 
witnesses  was  heard,  and  a  large  num 
her  of  affidavits  was  filed  by  bot!' 
parties. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hea: 
ing,  the  committee  requested  that  in¬ 
stead  of  oral  arguments,  both  sides  suK 
mit  briefs.  This  was  done. 

After  considering  the  evidence  takr 
at  the  hearing,  the  affidavits  and  o 
hibits  filed,  and  briefs  and  argument 
of  both  parties,  the  committee  was  mw 
imously  of  the  opinion  that  the  er 
dence  presented  failed  to  sustain  tk| 
charges  made  by  the  Journal,  Mr.  Ha”" 
told  Editor  &  Publisher.  The  coe 
mittee  recommended  that  the  comply 
and  the  petition  be  dismissed  and  M 
audits  of  the  Journal  and  the 
and  Sentinel  be  released  at  once  Tj 
board  approved  this  action  and  ^ 
audits  w'ill  be  released  as  soon  as  p 
]>ai>ers  have  had  ample  opporlunr 
to  look  over  the  proof  copies,  Mr.  Ha" 
said.  .  I 

The  next  regular  meeting  of  i 
hoard  will  be  held  at  New  York 
Sept.  16,  at  which  time  the  dirj 
tors  will  make  plans  for  the  anna 
B.  C.  convention  to  be  held  at 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  on  Octotf 
20  and  21. 


WILL  AID  PRESS 

.\  committee  has  been  appointed 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C..  to  make 
rangements  for  press 
the  forthcoming  trial  of  Libby  Horn 
Reynolds  for  the  murder  of  her  n 
band,  it  was  announced  this  week  by 
Winston-Salem  Chamber  of  Commc 
The  committee  consists  of  represe# 
tives  of  the  Chamber,  the  local  pt 
and  the  Board  of  County  Cornu 
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flying  cameramen  scoff  at  thrills 

Fog,  Snow,  Faulty  Planes  All  in  the  Day’s  Work  to  Men  Who  Cover  the  Sky  for  Picture 
Services — Experienced  Pilot  Is  Ninety  Per  Cent  of  the  Job 

WHKN’  the  moon  and  tlK*  sun  put  By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE  hesun  to  liKure  so  largely  in  picture 

on  tlieir  celestial  act  over  New  work.  They  crop  up  unexpectedly,  as 

lanJ  last  week,  the  gentlemen  in  the  error  department,  because  a  delay  of  the  way  up  Long  Island  Sound.  He  when  “Buck  ”  Baron  went  to  Newark 
front  seats  were  the  newspaper  photog-  15  minutes  on  one  assignment  prob-  was  on  his  way  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  to  .Airport  to  board  a  plane  for  North 

’  hers  who  “caught”  the  performance  ably  saved  his  life.  It  was  after  the  cover  a  ship  explosion.  The  fog  forced  Carolina  to  cover  the  death  of  Nicholas 

from  airplanes  18,000  feet  above  the  Carnera-Godfrey  fight  in  Philadelphia,  the  pilot  to  keep  his  craft  close  to  the  Longworth.  .\s  he  approached  the 
arth  And  like  all  occupants  of  front  Broderick’s  job  was  to  rush  to  the  fly-  water  and  resort  to  the  hurdle  method  plane  he  .saw  .Archie  and  Kermit  Roose- 

«ats  at  a  big  .show  they  had  to  pay  a  ing  field  with  plates,  board  a  specially  of  clearing  ships  in  the  path  of  his  velt,  relatives  of  Mrs.  Longworth,  who 


error  department,  because  a  delay  of 
15  minutes  on  one  assignment  prob¬ 
ably  saved  his  life.  It  was  after  the 
Carnera-Godfrey  fight  in  Philadelphia. 
Broderick’s  job  was  to  rush  to  the  fly¬ 
ing  field  with  plates,  board  a  specially 


the  way  up  Long  Island  Sound.  He 
was  on  his  way  to  Newport,  R.  L,  to 
cover  a  ship  explosion.  The  fog  forced 
the  pilot  to  keep  his  craft  close  to  the 
water  and  resort  to  the  hurdle  method 
of  clearing  ships  in  the  path  of  his 


begun  to  figure  so  largely  in  picture 
work.  They  crop  up  unexpectedly,  as 
when  “Buck”  Baron  went  to  Newark 
.Airport  to  board  a  plane  for  North 
Carolina  to  cover  the  death  of  Nicholas 
Longworth.  .As  he  approached  the 
plane  he  .saw  .Archie  and  Kermit  Roose¬ 
velt,  relatives  of  Mrs.  Longworth,  who 


H.  Blumenffj.d  Sam  Schclman  \V.  B.  Sprinofif.i.d 


R.  .A.  Smith 


premium.  True,  it  was  an  intangible 
premium,  one  they  had  paid  many  times 
before,  one  that  seemed  as  insignificant 
to  them  as  the  ticket  broker’s  tax  to  a 
millionaire.  But  it  was  there — that 
ever-present  hazard  that  shadows  the 
riot  I  air  traveler  even  under  modern  fly  ing 
lof!|  conditions.  An  undetected  mechanical 
anil  defect,  a  sudden  atmospheric  twist,  and 
ins.  I  the  show  would  be  over. 

*'  Fortunately  accidents  have  been  few 
1  among  the  aerial  cameramen,  but  close 
alls  have  been  frequent.  Most  of  the 
men  who  take  to  the  air  on  big  stories 
for  the  picture  services  have  been  in 
uncomfortable  proximity  to  catastrophe 
several  times.  Some  of  them  have 
served  their  time  in  the  hospital,  but  it’s 
all  in  the  day’s  work.  Flying  is  part  of 
f  the  routine,  and,  as  the  head  of  one 
picture  service  told  us,  “the  boys 
love  it" 

Ask  the  “boys”  about  the  thrills  of 
the  job,  and  they  want  to  know 
"whaddya  mean,  thrills?”  But  after 
you  press  them  a  bit,  they  begin  to  ad¬ 
mit  there  were  times  when  they  realized 
the  impermanence  of  existence  on  this 
arth.  They  recall  fogs  that  kept  them 
aloft  for  tense  hours,  forced  landings 
on  rough  water  and  sudden  thousand- 
foot  drops  in  air  pockets. 

M.  A.  (Buck)  Baron  of  International 
News  Photo  Service,  for  instance,  spent 
a  few  uncomfortable  hours  in  a  Bay  of 
that  ir  Fimdy  fog  on  the  way  to  New  Found- 
ides  silt  jn  3  sga  plane  for  pictures  of 

Kingsford-Smith  and  the  “Southern 
ice  take-  Crojs.”  After  cruising  about  aimlessly, 
and  a  pjjg^  spotted  a  hole  in  the  fog 

,rgume«  through  which  a  landing  might  be  made, 
vas  uiur  started  to  dive.  As  he  zoomed  down 
f"?  toward  the  water  the  fog  rolled  to- 
-  ?rther  like  a  pair  of  billowing  curtains 
Tu  surface  of  the  bay  25  feet  be- 

*  '.  ■  low.  The  plane  struck  the  water  not 

i*^T  *  beach  and  coasted 

**^°'^*'  impact  on  the  water  was 
Tb  snapped  the  life  belt  holding 

’^i,  Baron  in  the  cockpit. 

A  On  such  a  simple  assignment  as  a 
?t„tr  m:ent  flight  over  New  York  harbor  to 
\'r  Ha  ''***®®*”  the  S.  S.  Monarch  of  Bermuda 
on  her  maiden  voyage  Baron  found 
,v  himself  in  a  plane  whose  motor  went 
I?  k  C?  throttled  down  so  he 

the  dirf  picturc-  Before  the 

.  annt  restored  the  power  to  his  craft 
Id  at  r  ’it®  roofs  of  the  army  post 

Octoh  Governor’s  Island  whizzing  by  only 
"  a  few  feet  under  the  landing  gear. 

Hugh  J.  (Red)  Broderick,  another 
of  International’s  air-minded  camera- 
nointed  R®t  too  close  to  earth  on  one 

make  i  flying  assignments.  He  was 

ties  duri  ^ttlinfl  over  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  during  the 
.  Bolu  ^^2rd  Oil  fire  there  a  few  years  ago 
f  her  h  after  grazing  a  smoke- 

’  k  bvi  pfh.  hit  an  air  pocket  formed  by  the 
Vnitiiiic  ’he  blazing  tanks  below  and 

_,„rese«  T””  ’f’®  ®  sideslip  which  ended  50  feet 

iS  p' 

Conin  ?mderick  is  also  a  candidate  for  ap- 
^  pointment  as  manager  of  the  miraculous 


chartered  plane  and  sjieed  to  New  York. 
On  the  way  to  the  field  a  lifted  draw¬ 
bridge  delayed  his  taxi  15  minutes. 
Meanwhile  the  plane  was  waiting,  motor 
roaring,  ready  to  hop  off  immediately. 
And  down  in  the  heart  of  the  machine 
a  piece  of  the  mechanism  was  working 
itself  loose.  As  Broderick  charged  onto 
the  field  at  breakneck  speed  anxious  to 

boarfl  the  plane  - 

and  make  up  for 
lost  time,  the  motor 
sputtered  and  died. 

The  magneto  had 
dropped  out. 

Damage  to  the  i 
planes,  failure  of 
vital  parts  are  an 
ever-present  hazard 
but  the  flying 
cameramen  have 
become  so  familiar 
with  planes  that  they 
can  usually  tell  be¬ 
fore  they  board  one 
whether,  granted 
the  law  of  aver¬ 
ages  works  out,  it 
will  hold  together 
long  enough  for  a 
tri]).  What  they 
cannot  control  are 
the  vagaries  of  the 
weather,  h'og, 

.snow,  sleet  and 
wind  are  their 
cruelest  enemies. 

Even  if  the  plane 
wins  its  battle  w'ith 
the  elements,  the 
photographer  i  s 
more  than  likely  to  M,  a. 

reach  the  ground 

with  a  pair  of  frostbitten  hands.  You 
can’t  handle  a  camera  with  gloves. 

Mist  and  a  low  ceiling  put  Joe  Can- 
eva  of  Associated  Press  Photo  Service 
in  the  unenviable  position  of  flying 
through  Illinois  at  a  height  of  25  feet 
above  the  ground.  The  pilot  came 
down  to  that  level  so  he  could  keep  his 
bearings  by  following  a  railroad  right- 
of-way.  Signal  standards,  telephone 
poles,  railroad  stations  and  coal  eleva¬ 
tors  kximed  up  now  and  then  along 
the  route,  but  a  little  rise  over  each 
and  the  plane  went  on.  This  roller 
coaster  type  of  flying  is  not  as  amusing 
as  it  would  seem,  particularly  when 
done  on  a  large  scale  as  in  the  Harms- 
worth  Trophy  races  last  week.  To 
photograph  the  American  and  English 
boats  in  action  Caneva  had  to  fly  above 
them  on  their  course  at  120  miles  an 
hour  and  dive  close  to  the  water  for 
his  shots. 

•As  the  pilot  flying  over  land  flies 
close  to  the  railroad  tracks,  the  skipper 
of  a  sea-plane  often  has  to  stay  close 
to  the  water  in  a  fog  to  be  sure  of  his 
direction.  When  Robert  P.  Dorman, 
now  general  manager  of  Acme  News 
Photo  Service,  was  carrying  a  box,  he 
made  one  of  these  low  altitude  trips  all 


XiPt 


flight.  This  pilot’s  caution  in  navigat¬ 
ing  through  fog,  however  didn’t  impress 
Dorman,  for  on  a  later  assignment  he 
directed  his  pilot  to  fly  through  a  fog 
hank  to  .save  time.  It  was  on  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  dirigible  ZR3  at  Lakehurst. 
Dorman  left  the  Navy  flying  field  for 
New  York  five  minutes  after  the  other 
picture  services.  Flying  up  the  New 

- 1  Jersey  coast  he 

I  caught  sight  of  two 
of  his  rivals’  planes 
ahead.  And  beyond 
them  was  a  fog 
bank.  They  veered 
away  to  the  left  and 
started  the  long 
flight  to  circle  it. 
Dorman’s  j)  i  1  o  t 
askeil  him  if  he 
wanted  to  follow 
the  m ,  but  the 
cameraman  decided 
to  take  a  chance. 
Through  the  fog 
bank  they  went, 
and,  with  that  rare 
luck  which  smiles 
on  both  news 
photographers  and 
pilots  occasionally, 
they  came  out  di¬ 
rectly  above  Jersey 
City,  the  target  for 
which  they  were 
aiming. 

No  statistician 
could  iiossibly  fig¬ 
ure  the  percentage 
of  luck  involved  in 
the  safe  completion 
of  an  aerial  assign¬ 
ment.  Tlic  camera¬ 
men  themselves  don’t  know  the  average : 
all  they  know  is  that  sometimes  you  get 
the  breaks  and  sometimes  you  don’t. 
“Getting  a  break”  might  nx-an  scooping 
the  world  on  an  important  picture,  or  it 
might  mean  returning  safely  to  your 
cozy  little  dark  room  after  a  trip  which 
should  have  ended  fatally.  Take  Harold 
Blumenfeld  and  Frank  Murta  of  Acme, 
for  example,  the  day  they  went  tin 
Long  Island  Sound  in  a  Fairchild 
amphibian  to  cover  the  rescue  work  on 
the  sinking  of  the  submarine  S-Sl. 
They  got  the  pictures  but  as  they  were 
returning  to  New  York  the  plane  ran 
out  of  fuel  over  Central  Park.  There 
was  only  one  thing  to  do — glide.  They 
glided.  Down,  down  they  swooped  with 
Manhattan’s  sky. scrapers  looming  be¬ 
fore  them  and  below  them  like  a  jagged 
mountain  range.  Out  toward  the  Hud¬ 
son  river  they  veered.  They  sailed  over 
low’  water  front  buildings  and  on  out 
to  midstream  and  down  past  tugboats 
and  ferries  and  scurrying  river  craft 
till  their  pontoons  cut  the  spray  and 
the  longest  10  minutes  thev  had  ever 
spent  came  to  an  end.  That  was  a 
“break.” 

“Breaks”  in  coverage  have  become 
more  numerous  since  airplanes  have 


RoBFjtT  Dorman  Murray  Bex:ker 

were  going  to  North  Carolina  on  the 
same  ship.  Consequently  he  obtained 
exclusive  shots  of  the  two. 

L’p  in  the  air,  though,  the  camera- 
nwn  can’t  rely  on  “breaks”  for  their 
pictures.  Skill,  a  good  sense  of  balance 
and  plently  of  nerve  are  required.  The 
picture  men  will  tell  you  that  a  good 
pilot  who  knows  what  you  want  is  90 
per  cent  of  the  job.  But  a  flier  who 
can’t  follow  instructions  just  compli¬ 
cates  matters.  An  open  cockpit  plane 
is  the  more  difficult  type  to  work  from. 
In  a  closed  ship  they  merely  take  off  a 
d<»r  and  shcKit  through  the  opening. 
With  the  open  style  the  plane  has  to 
be  banked  and  the  photographer  must 
aim  his  camera  over  the  side.  Para¬ 
chutes  are  never  worn,  e.xcept  when 
flying  in  army  planes  where  they  are 
required  by  regulation.  The  chute  is 
discarded  when  possible  because  it 
hampers  the  cameraman’s  movements. 
With  his  camera  poised  over  the  side 
of  the  cockpit  he  has  to  hold  tight  to 
keep  it  from  being  blown  out  of  his 
gras|).  The  terrific  wind  velocity  used 
to  cau.se  great  havoc  among  the  deli¬ 
cately  built  instruments  until  small 
metal  windshields  were  devised  to  pro¬ 
tect  them.  .And  despite  the  strong 
wind  and  the  freezing  cold  the  boys 
have  to  work  far  more  carefully  than 
on  the  ground  because  of  the  constant 
blue  haze  in  the  upper  atmosphere. 

_  The  hazards  of  flying  for  pictures  are 
lully  realized  by  photo  service  execu¬ 
tives  and  the  cameramen  are  covered 
by  special  insurance.  The  usual  policy 
is  a  blanket  one  for  $10,000  which  cov¬ 
ers  any  man  on  assignment.  When  a 
man  leaves  on  a  flight,  his  departure, 
his  destination  and  weather  conditions 
must  be  reported  to  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany  within  24  hours.  The  premium  is 
quite  high,  a  picture  service  official  said. 
It  runs  about  $1.25  per  $100.  but  when 
e.xperience  ratings  have  been  formed  a 
reduction  is  expected. 

The  percentage  of  fatalities  is  small 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  flying 
done.  Baron.  Broderick  and  Sam 
-Schulman  of  International,  alone  have 
flown  a  total  of  almost  2,500  hours  in 
the  company’s  service.  Schulman,  as 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  holds  the  dis¬ 
tance  record  for  picture  services  with 
more  than  1,000  hours  to  his  credit. 
Most  of  his  flying  has  been  done  over 
Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.  On  a  single 
assignment,  when  Prince  Carol  seized 
the  throne  of  Rumania.  Schulman  flew 
from  Paris  to  Bucharest,  a  trip  that 
takes  three  and  one-half  davs  bv  train, 
but  which  he  completed  in  18  hours. 

International  has  had  two  deaths  in 
Its  staff  within  the  last  year  due  to  fly¬ 
ing  assignments.  E.  A.  Edwards  and 
the  pilot  of  his  plane  were  killed  in 
.September,  1931,  when  they  were 
forced  down  by  a  storm  at  Vego,  Fla., 
on  the  way  from  Miami  to  Atlanta! 
Ga..  with  pictures  of  the  Honduras  tor- 
(Continued  on  pane  34) 
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N.  Y.  PUBLISHERS  WILL 
ARBITRATE  TIME 

Eig  S  ix  Told  Employer*  Are  Willing 

to  Place  Hour  Proposition  Before 
Board  Together  With  Wage 
Proposal 

The  way  was  cleared  this  week  for 
arbitration  of  the  wage  and  hour  ques¬ 
tion  by  the  Publishers’  Association  of 
New  York  City  and  New  York  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  6,  when  the  former 
organization  informed  Austin  Hewson, 
president  of  Big  Six,  of  its  willingness 
to  arbitrate  in  accordance  with  a  sug¬ 
gestion  made  to  him  on  Aug.  25.  The 
letter,  signed  by  Howard  Davis,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Herald  T ribune  and 
chairman  of  the  publishers’  wage  scale 
committee*,  read  as  follows: 

“The  Publishers’  .Association  of  New 
York  City  herewith  notifies  you  that  it 
desires  to  proceed  at  once  to  arbitrate 
the  question  of  wages  and  hours  in 
accordance  with  President  Hewson's 
letter  of  Au«^  25.’’ 

Mr.  Hewson’s  letter,  to  which  the 
publishers’  communication  referred,  was 
written,  the  union  president  said,  to 
clear  up  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
union’s  position  in  regard  to  arbitra¬ 
tion.  It  explained  that  the  union  wi.shed 
to  place  its  proposal  as  to  hours  and 
wages  before  the  arbitration  board  at 
the  same  time  the  publishers  offered 
their  proposal  on  the  same  question. 
The  letter  follows :  _ 

“Through  an  inquiry  received  at  tiiis 
office  today  it  appears  that  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  your  association  have  miscon¬ 
strued  the  meaning  of  the  resolution 
passed  at  the  union  meeting  last  Sun¬ 
day  in  connection  with  the  negotiation 
of  the  newspaper  scale  contract.  This 
note  is  intended  to  clear  up  any  mis¬ 
understanding  which  might  exist  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  your  members. 

“The  action  of  the  union  meeting 
means  simply  this :  In  order  to  place 
both  sides  of  the  controversy  properly 
before  the  arbitration  board,  the  union 
will  place  its  proposal  as  to  hours  and 
wages  before  that  board,  while  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  will  place  its  prop¬ 
osition  as  to  wages  and  hours  before 
the  board. 

“The  inquiry  to  this  office  for  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  intent  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  is  a  surprise  to  me  as  I  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  of  any  other  construction  being 
placed  on  this  re.solution  by  either^  the 
Publishers’  Association  of  New  York 
or  the  union. 

“Kindly  convey  this  information  to 
those  who  may  have  a  wrong  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  subject  matter  of  the 
union’s  resolution.” 

The  arbitration  board  will  consist  of 
five  members,  two  selected  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  two  by  the  union.  The  fifth, 
to  be  selected  by  both  factions  will  lx* 
chairman.  The  publishers’  representa¬ 
tives  are  Louis  Wiley,  business  manager. 
New  York  Tunes,  and  .Arthur  B. 
Olivers  of  the  Hearst  Newspai)ers. 
The  union  has  chosen  Sigmund  (IpiK-n- 
heimer  and  W.  N.  P.  Reed  as  its  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

The  publishers  have  heretofore  l)een 
willing  only  to  arbitrate  wages,  while 
the  union  wanted  to  discuss  both  wages 
and  hours. 


$1,000,000  PLANT  OPENED 

The  Addressograph-Multigraph  Cor- 
Ix)ration  formally  opened  its  new 
$1,000,000  plant  at  Qeveland  recently 
during  a  salesmen’s  convention.  Frank 
H.  Wood,  chairman  of  the  board,  said 
in  his  dedication  speech  that  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  plant  during  the  depression 
was  an  indication  of  the  corix)ration’s 
faith  in  this  country’s  essential  business 
stability.  '' 

PROMOTION  BOOKLET  ISSUED 

A  promotion  booklet  titled  “Where 
Sales  Come  Easiest  in  Wisconsin”  has 
been  issued  by  the  Janesville  Gazette. 
The  study,  made  by  George  A.  Jones, 
market  analyst  of  Madison,  is  a  com¬ 
parative  analysis  of  “the  eight  immedi¬ 
ate  Wisconsin  markets  having  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  100,000  or  more.” 


EDITOR’S  CHILDREN  TO  STUDY  IN  PARIS 


Mary  V’irginia  Taylor  and  Zark  Taylor,  arromplished  daughter  and  son  ot 
Frank  W.  Taylor,  Jr.,  managing  editor  of  St.  Louis  Star,  and  Miss  Rushia  Lee 
Flynn,  a  friend,  left  this  week  on  the  S.S.  Manhattan  for  Europe  to  romplete 
their  formal  education  at  famed  Sorbonne  University,  Paris. 


FREIGHT  RATES  UPHELD 

I.C.C.  Examiner  Asks  Dismissal  of 
Idaho  Papers*  Complaint 

tSliecilll  to  nOTTOR  &  I’l'BLIRHER) 

W.ysHixGTOx,  Sept.  6 — Dismissal  of 
the  complaint  of  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  of  Idaho,  the  Statesman 
Printing  Company,  of  Boise,  and  the 
Capital  News  Publishing  Company,  also 
of  Boise,  against  the  newsprint  rates 
charged  by  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Rail¬ 
road  and  other  lines  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  by  Examiner  j.  P. 
McGrath. 

Declaring  that  the  rates  assigned  to 
Idaho  destinations  compare  favorably 
with  rates  which  were  found  not  un¬ 
reasonable  or  were  approved  in  similar 
cases  in  western  territory,  Mr. 
McGrath  reiK)rted  that  the  Commission 
should  uphold  the  present  schedule  of 
tariffs,  which  are  t>3.5  cents  per  100 
IKJunds  to  certain  Idaho  points  and  68.5 
to  other  places. 

The  complainants  sought  rates  of  39.5 
cents  from  points  of  origin  in  Oregon 
and  Washington,  to  Weiser.  and  Pay¬ 
ette  ;  43  cents  to  Nampa  and  Boise ;  47.5 
cents  to  (ilenn’s  Ferry;  55.5  cents  to- 
Buhl,  Twin  Falls,  and  Pocatello;  57.5 
cents  to  Idaho  Falls;  60  cents  to  St. 
-Anthony ;  and  61  cents  to  Montpelier ; 
and  asked  reparation  on  shipments  to 
Boise  to  the  basis  of  39  cents  from  Mill- 
wood,  Wash.,  and  40  cents  from  West 
Linn,  Ore.,  and  Camas,  Wash. 

E.xaininer  McGrath  observed  that  it 
is  not  seriously  disputed  that  for  maxi¬ 
mum  hauls  the  rate  of  63.5  cents  is  less 
than  a  maximum  reasonable  charge  on 
this  traffic  but  complainants  contended 
that  the  rate  of  63.5  cents,  which  also 
applies  to  Salt  Lake  City,  should  be 
considered  the  maximum  and  be  used 
as  the  basis  for  downward  grading  to 
arrive  at  reasonable  rates  to  Idaho 
points. 


NEW  RATES  ANNOUNCED 

.Announcement  was  made  this  week 
of  new  retail  advertising  section  rates  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  by  W.  E.  Donahue, 
advertising  manager.  The  new  rates 
apply  to  four  or  more  pages  of  retail 
advertising,  appearing  consecutively  in 
any  one  issue  of  the  Tribune  daily  or 
Sunday.  The  rates  are  as  follows:  4 
or  6  pages  in  one  issue,  t)0c.  per  agate 
line;  8  or  10  pages  in  one  issue,  S7c. 
per  agate  line ;  12  or  more  pages  in 
one  issue,  55c.  per  agate  line.  “The 
Tribune’s  new  retail  section  rates  are 
net  and  are  not  subject  to  any  interim 
discounts  previously  announced.”  Mr. 
Donahue  explained  to  Ernim  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TAMPA  TIMES  APPOINTS  KATZ 

E.  Katz  Special  Agency,  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  national  advertising 
representative  of  the  Tampa  Times. 
effective  Sept.  15. 


PAINT  SCHEDULE  CHANGED 

2,300  Weeklies  Are  Added  and 

Some  Dailies  Dropped  From  List 

Straight  editorial  appeal,  with  no  il¬ 
lustrations.  will  feature  the  copy  of 
the  newspaix:r  advertising  of  Sherwin- 
Williams  Company  and  allied  paint 
manufacturing  companies  to  be  launched 
next  week  in  41  metropolitan  pai)ers. 
In  addition,  approximately  2,300  small 
town  weekly  papers  will  receive  sched¬ 
ules.  instead  of  dailies  as  originally  an¬ 
nounced.  EDiTt>R  &  Publisher  learned 
this  week. 

The  first  advertisement  will  carry  the 
heading:  “Warning  to  Property  Own¬ 
ers”  in  boldface  type.  The  message  is 
signed  by  George  -A.  Martin,  president 
of  Sherwin-Williams  Company,  and 
stresses  the  importance  of  “paint  or 
pay,”  pointing  out  that  an  investment 
in  paint  this  fall  will  save  the  risk  of 
paying  many  times  the  cost  of  paint  to 
repair  the  damage  done  to  property  by 
rot,  rust  and  decay  during  the  coming 
winter. 

COURT  RULING  NEAR 


Pennsylvania  Body  Will  Decide 
Legal  Advertising  Dispute 

The  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  is 
expected  to  rule  before  Sept.  26  on  the 
move  of  Attorney  General  William  A. 
Schnader  to  thwart  review  of  an  effort 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  to  compel  adequate 
publicity  for  constitutional  amendments 
before  election. 

The  Dauphin  county  court  recently 
ruled  that  one  publication,  three  months 
before  election,  in  each  county  satisfied 
the  law’s  requirement  in  printing  the 
text  of  proposed  amendments. 

The  association  appealed  the  verdict, 
taking  the  stand  that  this  would  deny 
to  the  amendments  the  publicity  the 
framers  of  the  state  constitution  in¬ 
tended  and  declaring  that  publication 
once  a  week  for  13  weeks  in  two  papers 
in  each  county  was  essential.  Mr. 
Schnader  then  made  a  motion  to  quash 
the  appeal. 

PRINTERS  RETIRE 

Jerome  F.  McCleary  and  Charles 
Elmer  Hurrel,  employes  of  the  Johns¬ 
town  (Pa.)  Tribune  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  last  50  years,  retired  on 
pensions  last  week.  A  testimonial  party 
was  given  for  them  at  the  summer  home 
of  Walter  W.  Krebs,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Tribune. 


FIRST  DISTRICT  TO  MEET 

The  13th  annual  convention  of  the 
first  district  of  the  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America  will  be  held  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  16-18.  George 
Dunning,  of  Boston,  is  chairman  of  the 
convention  program  committee.  V. 
Edw’ard  Borges,  Boston,  is  governor  of 
the  first  district. 


DAILY’S 

OUT 


14  PRINTERif 
ON  STRIKE  f 


Anderson  (Ind.)  Herald  Compotia|i 
Room  Refuses  to  Accept  Re.  [  ( 
duction  —  24-Page  Paper  [ 
Issued 


Fourteen  union  printers  of  the  Ande. 
son  (Ind.)  Herald  went  on  strike  Sen 
1,  15  minutes  before  time  to  begin  wor 
on  the  24-page  Friday  morning  iss.v 
The  union’s  contract  had  expired 
26  and  the  new  scale  offered  the  unia 
$38.50  per  week,  as  compared 
$47.50,  had  been  turned  down. 

Following  the  strike  order  the  Herj); 
hastily  recruited  a  printing  force  fro- 
neighboring  localities.  The  Fridr 
paper  was  delivered  to  homes  ti 
hours  later  than  usual. 

In  its  story  the  paper  told  of  asking^ 
union  to  take  a  10  per  cent  cut  IS  month 
ago,  along  with  the  other  employe 
The  union  refused.  Two  months  ap 
the  story  said,  it  was  necessary  to  c! 
wages  another  10  ner  cent,  and 
union  was  asked  to  accept  the  two  at 
-After  negotiations  failed  the  paper 
posted  its  own  wage  scale  of  10 
10  |)er  cent  off  the  $47.50  wage.  Tr 
printers  were  asked  to  stay  at  th 
scale  but  the  international  union,  f 
story  said,  refused  to  permit  them  toe 
this. 

“The  decision  of  the  union  prime 
to  walk  out  of  service,”  the  story  sa: 
“was  received  by  the  management 
tlie  Herald  with  deep  regret.  Howevrl 
the  company  feels  that  the  offer  nia:| 
the  men  represents  the  utmost  in  wa; 
fairness  and  that  the  $38.50  figure  is : 
perfect  balance  with  scales  paid  by  pr 
lishers  in  other  cities  comparable ; 
.Anderson.” 

The  following  half-page  paid  adve 
tisement  was  run  Friday  afternoon 
the  Anderson  Evening  Bulletin;  sigp 
by  the  .Anderson  Typographical  Ur’ 
No.  284:  “Explanation  to  the  Publk-| 
The  Anderson  Herald  locks  out  print,  I 
because  they  would  not  accept  over -I 
a  week  reduction !  Strikebreakers  ai 
being  imported  from  Chicago  and  iit'4 
cities.  We  sincerely  solicit  the  sup; 
of  the  citizens  of  Anderson  in  cond- 
ing  a  decent  and  orderly  protest  agai- 
the  Herald’s  action  against  their  A 
derson  printers.” 


MANAGERS  ELECT  GEARHAJI 


Midwest  Newspaper-Advertitini 
Group  Meets  in  Kansas  City 

Samuel  Gearhart,  advertising  raa 
ager.  Tort  Smith  (Ark.)  Soiithu 
American  and  Times-Record, 
elected  president  of  the  Midwest  .Adv 
tising  Managers  -Association  at  its  serj 
annual  meeting  in  Kansas  City  Sept.  A; 

Joseph  Jordan,  business  manasi 
Duluth  A'eiL's-Tribune,  was  elected  v 
president ;  F.  H.  Vandegrift,  advertis: 
manager,  Pittsburg  (Kan.)  Headl/. 
and  Sun,  secretary-treasurer,  and  J 
Winslow,  business  manager,  Sioux  (' 

(la.)  Tribune,  sergeant  at  arms. 

.Although  discussing  the  probld 
created  by  the  depression,  the  newspapj 
executives  were  most  intent  on  planni 
tor  increased  business  in  the  futajhead 
The  need  for  more  care  in  prcparatiftnfliH 
of  retail  advertising  copy  and  the 
sity  of  newspaper  advertising  nianap 
cooperating  closely  with  store  owm^omp 
were  stressed. 

Representatives  of  28  newspapers 
tended  the  meeting. 


tonc( 

»ftril 


AIDED  PEACH  GROWERS 


Realizing  that  emergency  meas^ecen 
had  to  be  taken  in  the  face  of  a  seiryhis 
situation  caused  by  the  slow  market 
the  immense  peach  crop  being  harves^ 
Walter  Walker,  publisher.  Grand  /i* 
tion  (Colo.)  Daily  Sentinel,  rece^ 
called  a  mass  meeting  of  growers,  si^: 
pers,  truckers,  business  men  and  all 
terested,  to  discuss  the  situation  #; 
formulate  plans  to  save  the  crop, 


than  800  attended  the  meeting  f#ardii 


■otm: 


lasted  three  hours  and  resulted  , 
agreement  on  prices  and  other  measijrtici, 
tending  to  stimulate  the  peach  lut'^ore 
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more  MERRY-GO-ROUND’  LAST  STRAW 
for  BALTIMORE  SUN  AND  PEARSON 

Correspondent  Dismissed,  Paper  Declares,  After  “Series  of 
Embarrassments” — Hurley  Complained,  But 
Did  Not  Ask  Discharge,  It  Is  Said 


An4(,\  By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

'C  Sqtl  Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 
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WASHINGTON,  Sept.  7 — Satiriz¬ 
ing  and  “showing  up”  of  promi¬ 
nent  national  and  local  figures  in  Wash¬ 
ington  by  means  of  the  anonymous 
“Merry-Go-Round”  books  has  cost  the 
second  of  the  two  principal  joint 
authors  of  these  “exposes”  his  position 
in  the  Washington  press  corps. 

B^use  publication  of  “More  Merry- 
Go-Round”  was  the  “culmination  of  a 
series  of  embarrassments”  for  the  Balti- 
f^e  Sun,  Drew  Pearson,  who  has  won 
considerable  prominence  for  his  cover¬ 
age. of  the  State  Department  and  was 
given  honorable  mention  in  the  1931 
Pugsley  Prize  competition,  has  been 
dismissed  from  its  Washington  Bureau, 
by  which  he  had  been  employed  for  a 
number  of  years. 

A  whirlwind  of  rumors,  charges,  and 
denials  has  been  stirred  up  by  Pear¬ 
son's  dismissal  and  a  subsequent  dispute 
over  its  cause.  Sharp  questions  of  ver¬ 
acity  were  raised  by  conflicting  state¬ 
ments  regarding  the  incident,  but  inter¬ 
news  by  the  Washington  correspondent 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  have  developed 
that  the  joint  author  of  “More  Merry- 
Go-Round”  was  discharged  because  his 
part  in  writing  of  the  book  was  the 
“last  straw”  for  officials  of  the  Sun  and 
was  not  due  to  any  demands  for  the 
correspondent’s  dismissal  by  Secretary 
of  War  Patrick  J.  Hurley. 

Hurley,  who  was  given  scorching 
treatment  in  the  latest  “Merry-Go- 
Round”  in  a  chapter  entitled  “The 
Cotillion  Leader,”  has  been  generally 
held  responsible  for  Pearson’s  dis¬ 
charge.  This  is  vigorously  denied  by 
William  E.  Moore,  managing  editor  of 
the  Sun,  J.  Fred  Essary,  chief  of  the 
Sun’s  local  bureau,  and  Secretary 
Hurley. 

The  denials  were  obtained  by  Editor 
&  Publisher  soon  after  the  dismissed 
orrespondent  had  made  public  a  formal 
statement  declaring  that  Hurley’s  com¬ 
plaints  had  been  the  prime  reason  for 
the  Sun’s  action. 

While  denying  this  fact,  Mr.  Moore 
informed  this  correspondent  that  Pear¬ 
son’s  part  in  “More  Merry-Go-Round” 
was  the  climax  to  a  series  of  develop¬ 
ments  which  prompted  the  discharge. 
Secretary  Hurlev  did  enter  complaints 
with  the  Sun  in  regard  to  stories  writ¬ 
ten  by  Pearson  and  published  in  the 
Sun  during  recent  months,  but  did  not 
protest  to  officials  of  the  paper  about 
the  ‘Oitillion  Leader”  incident. 

The  managing  editor  of  the  Sun  told 
the  United  Press  that  the  Pearson 
statement  “is  correct”  but  declared  in 
conversation  with  Editor  &  Publisher 
‘I  am  not  going  to  lend  myself  to  press- 
jagentry  for  a  book.”  He  also  scoffed  at 
jreports  that  he  had  been  prompted  by 
newspawHurley’s  protest,  remarking,.  “I  think 
in  plamBPat  Hurley  probably  will  laugh  his 
the  fut^ead  off  when  he  hears  he  has  enough 
prepara^nfluence  to  get  a  man  fired  from  the 
1  the  net^Sun.” 

Mr.  Essary  admitted  having  received 
ore  own*omplalnts  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
concerning  some  of  the  Sun  stories 
attributed  to  Pearson  and  revealed  that 
Ihe  Cabinet  member  was  particularly 
concerned  about  a  story  to  the  effect 
hat  Newton  D.  Baker,  former  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War,  had  been  snubbed  on  a 
.  informal  call  at  Hurley’s  office. 

denied  by  Baker  from  Oeve- 
I?™  shortly  after  the  story  was  pub- 
ished  in  the  Sun  and  picked  up  by  press 
ssDciations. 

Pearson’s  version  of  the  incident  is 
^  follows : 

Secretary  Hurley  accused  me  of 
jjja\-ing  deliberate  malice  against  him 
“IJoth  m  connection  wdth  a  chapter  re- 
ijl®™ing  him  in  ‘More  Merry-Go- 
and  in  connection  with  various 
o '*^”**®*’  about  him  in  the  Balti- 
ac  ■^ore  Sun.  He  accused  me  of  trying 
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to  ruin  his  political  career  and  said  he 
would  ‘get  my  job,’  that  he  would  ap¬ 
peal  direct  to  Paul  Patterson,  publisher 
of  the  Sun;  and  that  he  had  shot  John 
McGinnis  for  criticism  such  as  this. 

“I  do  not  know  whether  he  carried 
out  his  threat  of  appealing  direct  to 
Mr.  Patterson,  although  I  know  he 
told  people  that  he  did.  He  also  had  an 
hour’s  talk  with  J.  Fred  Essary,  chief  of 
the  Sun’s  Washington  Bureau.  Mr. 
Pessary  informed  me  that  most  of  this 
time  was  devoted  to  Hurley’s  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  me  and  of  the  chapter  entitled 
‘The  Cotillion  Leader.’  Essary  told  me 
that  Hurley  had  no  ill-will  against  the 
Sun  but  was  one  hundred  per  cent 
against  me  and  that  he,  Essary,  had  had 
to  make  such  a  report  to  Baltimore. 
News  of  my  dismissal  from  the  Sun 
came  the  day  after  the  conversation 
between  Mr.  Essary  and  Hurley.” 

Pearson  added  that  Hurley’s  com¬ 
plaints  had  been  entered  chiefly  against 
“the  revelations  regarding  Hurley’s 
secret  real  estate  negotiations  involving 
the  Hurley- Wright  building  and  also  his 
deal  with  the  Washington  Post.” 

The  chief  of  the  Sun’s  local  bureau 
emphatically  denied  that  he  had  heard 
protests  from  Hurley  about  the  book, 
while  Hurley  denied  that  he  had  de¬ 
manded  Pearson’s  dismissal  from  either 
Essary  or  Paul  Patterson. 

The  Secretary  of  War  further  re¬ 
vealed  that  Pearson  called  after  the 
book  had  been  released  and  that  they 
discussed  the  attack  in  the  chapter  en¬ 
titled  “The  Cotillion  Leader.”  Pearson 
is  reported  reliably  to  have  offered  to 
have  this  section  corrected  or  stricken 
out  of  the  book  and  the  Cabinet  mem¬ 
ber  said  that  he  did  not  want  such  a 
course  followed.  The  interview  broke 
up  with  Pearson  in  apparently  quite 
good  humor.  Hurley  said. 

Pearson’s  statement  that  Hurley  de¬ 
clared  “he  had  shot  John  McGinnis  for 
criticism  such  as  this”  has  been  a  source 
of  considerable  wonder  in  the  few  hours 
since  his  statement  was  issued.  The 
Secretary  of  War  has  disclaimed  ever 
having  “shot”  anyone  except  possibly 
during  his  service  in  the  World  War, 
and  declares  he  never  has  known  any 
John  McGinnis. 

A  scorching  denunciation  of  Pearson 
for  the  statement  that  Hurley’s  objec¬ 
tions  precipitated  the  discharge  order 
came  from  Henry  L.  Mencken,  noted 
Baltimore  critic  who  is  a  contributing 
editor  of  the  Sun.  The  outspoken 
liberal,  when  informed  of  the  Pearson 
statement,  characterized  the  charge  as 
“preposterous.”  Mencken  added : 

“The  notion  that  any  member  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun  staff  has  been  dismissed 
at  the  demand  of  one  of  Lord  Hoover’s 
Fee-Faw-Fums  belongs  to  humor  in  the 
grand  manner.  Col.  Hurley’s  great 
gifts  are  properly  venerated  in  the  Sun 
office,  but  he  is  not  consulted  about  the 
operation  of  the  paper.  When,  for  good 
and  sufficient  reasons,  it  has  to  can  a 
naughty  reporter,  it  heaves  him  out 
without  seeking  or  taking  the  advice 
of  public  jobholders. 

“If  it  were  a  fact  that  the  paper  exer¬ 
cises  any  sort  of  censorship  over  the 
outside  writings  of  its  staff,  then  surely 
I  am  the  first  who  should  hear  of  it. 
The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  there  is  no 
such  censorship.  Four  or  five  years 
ago,  when  an  effort  was  under  way  to 
jail  me  for  something  that  I  had 
printed,  the  Sun,  though  it  believed  that 
I  had  gone  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Christian  decorum,  and  said  so  plainly 
in  an  editorial,  supported  me  without 
question,  and  even  offered  to  share  the 
heavy  cost  of  my  defense. 

“I  lanwiit  the  execution  of  Mr.  Pear¬ 
son.  and  the  bad  grace  with  which  he 
seems  to  be  taking  it.  He  will  be  well 
advised  if  he  shuts  up.  He  is  a  charm- 


HEADS  MEMPHIS  DAILIES 


John  R.  FTippin 

PHOTO  shows  John  R.  Flippin,  new 
president  of  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  and  Evening  Appeal, 
who  two  weeks  after  assuming  the  posi¬ 
tion,  announced  the  purchase  of  a  ne;^’ 
and  larger  home  for  the  papers.  They 
will  move  in  October. 

Mr.  Flippin  is  54.  He  was  born  and 
reared  in  Memphis,  the  son  of  a  judge 
who  later  became  mayor.  For  years  he 
was  in  the  cotton  business  and  helped 
organize  one  of  the  largest  compress 
companies  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Flippin,  was  chairman  of  the 
papers’  executive  committee  and  was 
elected  president  when  George  Morris 
resigned  Aug.  13. 


ing  fellow,  and  has  done  excellent  work 
in  the  past.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl¬ 
edge  and  belief  his  unwilling  withdrawal 
from  the  high-toned  journalistic  society 
of  the  Sun  office  had  no  more  to  do 
with  the  question  of  free  speech  than 
it  had  to  do  with  the  question  of  infant 
damnation. 

“The  fact  that  many  eminent  liberals 
appear  to  believe  that  he  was  ordered 
to  the  block  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hurley 
does  not  surprise  me.  They  would  be¬ 
lieve  it  if  they  were  told  that  his  be¬ 
heading  had  been  commanded  by  Clar¬ 
ence  True  Wilson.  For  liberals  are 
natural  damned  fools,  and  always  credit 
and  cherish  whatever  is  most  incredible.” 

Dismissal  of  the  correspondent  pro¬ 
voked  a  storm  of  criticism  of  botli  the 
Sun  and  of  Hurley,  with  Senator  Ed¬ 
ward  P.  Costigan,  Representative  Fio- 
rello  La  Guardia  and  Henrik  Van 
Loon,  noted  historian,  making  public 
statements  in  regard  to  the  incident. 

Van  Loon,  a  former  Baltimore  Sun 
man  “who  remembers  the  day  when 
that  excellent  paper  took  its  orders 
from  no  one,”  declared  “I  cannot  feel 
exactly  proud  of  what  has  been  done  by 
it  to  Drew  Pearson”  while  LaGuardia 
remarked  that  “Drew  Pearson’s  dismis¬ 
sal  is  just  another  case  of  a  big  man 
losing  a  job  because  of  a  little  thing.” 

“Anyway,  let  us  be  grateful  that 
Secretary  of  War  Hurley,  who  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  denounced  Mr.  Pearson  to  the 
Sun,  did  not  call  out  the  infantry,  cav¬ 
alry,  aeroplanes,  and  gas  divisions  to 
get  rid  of  the  young  man  who  so  brilli¬ 
antly  exposed  his  pompous  vanity,” 
Van  Loon  added. 

Senator  Costigan,  declaring  that 
“grave  importance  attaches  to  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  Drew  Pearson”  expressed 
confidence  that  “the  Sun  on  reconsidera¬ 
tion  and  the  liberal  press  of  Ainerica 
in  which  it  has  so  long  held  a  brilliant 
place  will  join  in  correcting  any  injus¬ 
tice  thoughtlessly  inflicted  on  Mr. 
Pearson.” 

Robert  S.  Allen,  who  was  co-author 
of  the  first  “Merry-Go-Round”  and  is 
reputed  to  have  played  a  similar  role 
in  connection  with  the  latest  book,  was 
dropped  by  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor  about  a  year  ago  as  a  result  of  his 
participation  in  the  effort. 


STORE  USED  23  PAGES 
TO  PROMOTE  SALE 

The  Fair,  Chicago,  Reports  Increased 
Volume  of  Transactions,  More 
Buying  of  Luxury  Goods 
— Aisles  Jammed 


Y Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Cnic.\r,o,  Sept.  6 — Through  generous 
use  of  newspaper  space,  the  Fair  de¬ 
partment  store  held  another  successful 
Economy  Day  sale  here  last  Thursday, 
Friday  and  Saturday.  The  loop  and 
outlying  stores  were  jammed  and  D.  F. 
Kelly,  president,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  while  dollar  volume  was 
down,  the  number  of  units  sold  was 
greater  than  a  year  ago. 

The  most  satisfactory  result  of  the 
three-day  sale,  according  to  Mr.  Kelly, 
was  the  increase  in  sales  of  luxury  items, 
such  as  diamond  rings,  watches,  rugs 
and  furniture. 

“People  have  been  thinking  in  terms 
of  saving,”  he  remarked,  “but  they 
should  begin  to  think  in  terms  of  in¬ 
vestment.  Prices  are  at  such  low  levels 
now  that  it  pays  to  buy.” 

The  Fair  Store  used  a  human  interest 
appeal  in  its  newspaper  advertising  for 
the  first  time,  Evan  L.  Ellis,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  pointed  out.  “Are  you 
listening?”  was  the  keynote  of  the  first 
page  of  advertising  in  each  paper.  The 
Fair  used  eight  full  pages  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  six  pages,  two  in 
color,  in  the  Chicago  American;  five 
pages  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  four 
in  the  Chicago  Daily  Times.  The  sale 
marked  the  first  time  that  the  store  has 
used  morning  newspaper  advertising  in 
announcing  its  Economy  Day  bargain 
event. 

At  the  same  time  the  Fair  Store  Econ¬ 
omy  Day  sale  was  in  progress,  Wieboldt 
Stores  staged  another  Family  Day 
event,  using  12  pages  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  to  announce  the  two-day 
specials. 


ILLINOIS  DAILY  SOLD 

East  St.  Louis  Journal  Acquired  By 
Decatur  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Control  and  management  of  the  East 
St.  Louis  Journal  were  assumed  Sept.  2 
by  Decatur  Newspapers,  Inc.,  publishers 
of  the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  and  the 
Decatur  Review.  Since  the  death  of 
Allen  Spivey  in  March,  1932,  the  paper 
has  been  operated  by  Marshall  Spivey 
as  administrator  of  his  brother’s  estate. 
John  A.  Keefe  has  been  manager  of 
the  paper. 

F.  M.  Lindsav  general  manager  of 
Decatur  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  one  of 
the  principal  owners  of  the  Quincy 
(Ill.)  Herald-Whig,  is  president  of  the 
new  corporation  that  will  publish  the 
Journal,  East  Shore  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Other  directors  are  H.  C.  Schaub,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Decatur  Newspapers,  Inc.,  F.  W. 
Schaub,  Edward  Lindsay,  P,  H.  Wire, 
Mrs.  Carey  Spivey  Dick,  widow  of 
Allen  T.  Spivey,  and  John  A.  Keefe. 
Heirs  of  the  Spivey  estate  and  Mr. 
Keefe  retain  a  preferred  stock  interest 
in  the  Journal.  P.  H.  Wire,  business 
manager  of  the  Decatur  Herald  before 
its  consolidation  with  the  Decatur  Re¬ 
view  one  year  ago,  becomes  general 
manager  of  the  Journal. 

All  Journal  employes  will  remain  in 
their  present  positions. 


HOWARD’S  SON  SAILS 

Robert  P.  Scripps,  president  and  Roy 
W.  Howard,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  were 
recent  visitors  in  San  Francisco  where 
Jack  Howard,  son  of  Roy  Howard, 
sailed  for  a  year’s  trip  around  the 
world.  Young  Howard,  a  recent  Prince¬ 
ton  graduate,  was  formerly  with  the 
United  Press.  He  plans  to  work  on 
various  newspapers  in  the  Orient  and 
Europe. 


CUT  ASKED  IN  SCRANTON 

Printers  on  the  newspapers  in  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  have  been  asked  to  take  a  wage 
cut  of  2Q  per  cent.  Conferences  on  the 
new  scale  are  now  being  held. 
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VIEWS  OF  AGENCY  CHIEFS  VARY 
ON  FALL  ADVERTISING  OUTLOOK 

No  Immediate  Increase  in  Volume  In  Sight  Some  Believe 
While  Others  See  Indications  of  Greater  Activity — 
Du-Ons  Success  Told 


Delayed  replies  to  editor  & 

Publisher’s  inquiry  about  the 
amount  of  advertising  in  sight  for  this 
fall  include  some  encouraging  and  some 
pessimistic  comments  by  heads  of  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies. 

One  Middle  Westerner  of  high  stand¬ 
ing  among  agency  men,  president  of  an 
important  agency,  after  making  a  care¬ 
ful  summary  of  unfavorable  factors  in 
the  situation,  reached  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  no  immediate  increase  in 
volume  in  sight,  but  added  that  his  own 
firm  was  operating  at  a  profit  and  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  bigger  business  in  1933. 

“There  are  some  substantial  signs  that 
the  economic  world  is  undergoing  a 
change  for  the  better,”  he  wrote. 
“However,  there  are  international  ele¬ 
ments  which  I  personally  think  will 
have  a  great  bearing  on  the  business  of 
this  country  and  equally  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  all  other  countries,  and  we  must 
see  more  of  the  expected  upturn  than 
the  last  few  days  reveal  before  I  will 
entertain  the  conviction  that  the  ‘New 
Day’  has  dawned.  .  .  .  The  business 
structures  of  the  country  have  gone  down 
to  such  a  point  that  they  need  a  big 
tonic  of  new  business  over  quite  a 
period  before  that  healthy  condition  will 
return  to  inspire  confidence. 

“Looking  at  the  big  totals  of  adver¬ 
tising  as  it  was  represented  in  1929  and 
thereabouts,  and  lot>king  at  the  present 
and  next  year  in  particular,  I  must  say 
that  I  do  not  look  for  any  material 
increase  in  the  present  volume.  I  think 
all  advertising,  just  as  all  raw  material 
which  enters  into  a  product  or  any  serv¬ 
ice  is  today  getting,  as  it  should  get,  a 
critical  analysis  in  order  that  it  may  be 
better  understood  and  better  appli^. 

“We  are  perhaps  experiencing  grow¬ 
ing  pains — but  the  new  day  of  increases 
and  volume  is  still  in  the  future.  .  .  . 

“I  might  say  in  conclusion  that  our 
organization  is  doing  pretty  well,  all 
things  considered.  The  principals  have 
not  taken  the  usual  vacations.  Our  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  our  clients  is  a  sacred 
one.  We  are  right  here  working  and 
thinking,  and  like  the  captain  on  his 
boat  in  a  storm,  we  are  not  thinking 
of  bed  as  long  as  there  is  trouble  in 
the  wind. 

“We  are  operating  in  black  figures — 
we  will  come  through  by  the  end  of  the 
year  in  a  very  favorable  position ;  in 
fact,  if  I  should  express  one  optimistic 
thought.  I  would  say  that  our  1933 
business  will  be  bigger.” 

The  head  of  another  Middle  Western 
agency  said  simply; 

“I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  unable 
to  report  very  favorably  in  answer  to 
your  inquiry.  We  are  still  having  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  in  inducing  ou*- 
clients  to  commit  themselves  to  fall 
campaigns.  .\s  a  general  thing  I  would 
say  that  appropriations  will  be  consid¬ 
erably  less  than  they  were  last  fall.  In 
not  a  few  cases  appropriations  have  been 
completely  di.scontinued.” 

On  the  other  hand,  some  agency  men 
spoke  out  with  careful  optimism.  Said 
J.  M.  Cecil,  president  of  Cecil.  War¬ 
wick  &  Cecil,  Inc.,  New  York : 

“.\s  far  as  our  personal  experience 
goes,  the  outlook  for  fall  advertising 
volume  is  all  that  we  could  wish.  It  is 
too  early  by  several  weeks  to  be  able 
to  say  what  the  prospective  business 
will  crystallize  into,  but  it’s  an  old  adage 
that  you  can’t  beat  the  law  of  averages 
and  that  if  you  have  a  lot  of  prospects 
you  are  pretty  sure  to  get  ^  pretty 
good  volume  of  business. 

“We  find  the  manufacturer  in  the 
mood  to  talk  about  advertising  plans 
which  have  been  held  in  abeyance— plans 
which  in  many  instances  have  dragged 
along  for  eight  months  to  a  year,  seem¬ 
ingly  at  a  standstill.  During  lulv  and 
.\ugust  there  was  a  widespread  disposi¬ 
tion  to  cancel  advertising  commitments, 
but  these  same  people  are  now  begin¬ 


ning  to  be  warmed  up  by  the  glow  of 
general  optimism. 

“We  have  one  client  whose  case  may 
not  be  typical,  but  it  is  certainly  sig¬ 
nificant.  This  concern  is  one  of  the 
well-known  nationally  distributed  fotnl 
products.  It  was  formerly  a  consistent 
advertiser,  but  two  years  ago  began  a 
systematic  attrition  of  its  advertising 
budget.  This  advertiser  has  just  re¬ 
leased  for  this  fall  the  largest  advertis¬ 
ing  program  which  it  has  ever  under¬ 
taken  for  a  similar  period  of  time.  We 
have  two  other  clients,  one  in  the  radio 
equipment  field  and  the  other  in  the 
grocery  field,  whose  advertising  efforts 
this  year  have  been  larger  than  ever 
before.  In  each  instance,  their  budgets 
are  large.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  both 
companies  are  surpassing  this  year  their 
record  volume  of  sales. 

“I  think  publishers  have  good  reason 
to  view  the  future  with  confidence  as 
the  outpost  of  advertising — the  adver¬ 
tising  agent — is  in  contact  with  advanc¬ 
ing  business.’ 

Sells  Stites,  president  of  the  Keelor 
&  Stites  Company,  Cincinnati,  wrote : 
“We  feel  that  there  are  some  definite 
indications  of  a  more  encouraged  atti¬ 
tude  on  the  part  of  advertisers,  coppered 
by  hesitation  as  to  large  commitments. 
We  personally  have  closed  a  number  of 
new  accounts  which  will  break  this  fall- 
— and  are  looking  for  a  slow,  perhaps, 
but  certain  increase  in  buying,  sales, 
advertising,  and  inevitably,  manufactur¬ 
ing.” 

T.  E.  Moser,  president  of  Moser, 
Cotins  &  Brown,  Inc.,  Utica,  N.  Y., 
gave  two  reasons  for  his  belief  that 
there  are  “no  indications  yet  of  a  rise  in 
advertising  volume  for  this  fall.”  Eor 
one  reason  he  pointed  to  the  losses  suf¬ 
fered  by  some  business  firms  and  the 
anxiety  of  others  to  conserve  their  liquid 
assets.  The  second  reason,  he  said,  was 
“A  belief  that  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  public  is  so  low  and  the  retailers 
featuring  almost  entirely  very  low- 
priced  goods,  that  it  would  cost  too 
much  to  try  to  divert  the  public  from 
the  merchants’  bargain  offerings  to  bet¬ 
ter  quality  at  higher  prices.” 

“I  believe,”  wrote  Mr.  Moser,  “that 
retail  merchants  have  contributed  largely 
to  making  it  difficult  for  quality  lines 
to  sell  in  any  volume  during  these 
times.  By  sheer  force  of  their  own 
inter-competition  they  have  been  bargain 
hunters  and  trying  to  outdo  each  other 
in  running  one  long  continuous  ‘sale.’ 
The  public  has  been  Ixnnbarded  with 
cheap,  low-priced  g(K)ds  and  their  atten¬ 
tion  momentarily  distracted  from  known 
brands  where  the  manufacturer  doesn’t 
dare  cut  corners  t(X)  much  and  where 
the  whole  set-up  requires  a  reasonable 
profit  for  everylxKly.  This  applies  par¬ 
ticularly  to  textiles.” 

As  an  instance,  however,  of  the  way 
in  which  one  manufacturer  met  this 
situation,  Mr.  Moser  added : 

“This  year  men’s  underwear  prices 
knew  no  bottom.  Pull-over  shirts  and 
shorts  sold  as  low  as  six  of  each  for 
$1.  .\11  spring  and  summer  dealers’ 

stocks  were  loaded  with  this  sort  of 
goods. 

“In  the  face  of  this  Duofold.  Inc. 
developed  and  marketed  Du-ons,  a  new 
men’s  garment  to  retail  at  $1.50  to  $5. 
Without  the  sup(K)rt  of  advertising 
there  is  no  question  whatever  in  my 
mind  that  the  manufacturer  would  have 
met  an  insurmountable  stone  wall  of  re¬ 
sistance  and  opposition  by  the  trade  and 
would  have  failed  completely  to  get 
any  distribution  but  a  little  scattering 
here  and  there. 

“The  salesmen,  armed  with  a  new 
method  of  disniaying  samnles  to  buyers 
and  with  all  the  ammunition  of  a  mer¬ 
chandising  plan  back  of  Du-Ons.  started 
in  January  with  probably  more  enthu¬ 
siasm  than  any  other  underwear  sales¬ 
men  this  year.  .\t  first  small  stores 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS 
GET  FREE  “UNDIES” 

Readers  of  the  Corpus  Christi 
(Tex.)  Caller  -  Times  were 
startled  recently  to  read  the  four- 
column  headline — “Undies  Free  To 
Ladies  This  Week.”  Directly  be¬ 
low  the  headline,  which  appeared 
on  (he  classified  page,  copy  material 
and  illustration  told  that  either 
vest,  panties,  or  step-in  would  be 
given  with  each  cash  want  ad¬ 
vertisement  ordered  for  three  days 
or  more.  An  order  on  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  for  the  rayon  under¬ 
garment  was  given  at  the  time  the 
advertisement  was  bought. 


bought  timidlv;  the  big  fellows  almost 
without  exception  demanded  the  variety 
of  sjiecial  ‘concessions’  that  have  been 
so  revived  this  year — special  advertis¬ 
ing  allowances,  special  terms,  special 
charges  for  this  and  that  alleged  co¬ 
operation.  .All  were  politely  refused. 

“The  advertising  started.  Obviously 
I  can’t  give  figures  but  these  things 
occurred :  the  big  stores  of  the  country, 
the  formidable  department  store  names, 
bought  Du-Ons  at  the  same  prices  and 
on  the  same  terms  as  the  smallest  deal¬ 
ers.  Distribution  was  obtained  nation¬ 
ally  among  thousands  of  dealers. 

“It  was  difficult  to  get  stores  to  make 
a  special  promotion  of  Du-Ons,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  line  was  new,  novel, 
met  the  trend  of  the  times  in  underwear 
toward  greater  brevity  and  lightness, 
and  the  fact  that  the  policy  of  selective 
distribution  and  the  suggested  retail 
price  bore  an  ample  margin  of  profit. 
They  felt  they  were  forced  by  competi¬ 
tion  to  keep  up  the  barrage  of  loading 
their  windows  and  advertising  with  bar¬ 
gain-priced  goods. 

“But  Du-Ons  got  well  under  way  to 
becoming  nationally  established.  What 
is  equally  important,  whereas  the  aver¬ 
age  sales  force  this  year  has  been  licked, 
its  morale  way  down,  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Duofold  men  was  sustained  at  a 
surprisingly  high  pitch.  They  went  out 
with  a  brand  new  lease  of  life  and  their 
morale  stayed  up  at  a  high  level. 

“.Another  indication  of  the  dent  that 
Du-Ons  made  was  the  attempt  to  copy 
it — get  around  the  patents — by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  competitors  who  put  out  gar¬ 
ments  somewhat  similar  at  lower  prices 
evidently  bearing  little  or  no  profit  for 
either  dealer  or  manufacturer.” 

.Another  agency  man  to  cite  an  in¬ 
stance  of  successful  combating  of  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  with  the  help  of  adver¬ 
tising  was  Henry  J.  Kroeger,  secretary 
of  the  Coolidge  Advertising  Company, 
Des  Moines,  la. 

“The  advertiser  is  small  and  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  use  small  space,”  Mr.  Kroeger 
wrote,  “the  units  being  uniformly  42 
lines,  the  number  of  insertions  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  amount  sold  in  each  mar¬ 
ket. 

“I.ast  year,  the  economy  appeal  was 
introduced  into  the  copy.  .A  tabulation 
of  the  inquiries  showed  an  increase  of 
better  than  50  per  cent  over  the  preced¬ 
ing  year  and  a  much  greater  increase 
over  past  years.  .And  sales  volume  was 
maintained,  being  practically  up  to  the 
total  for  19.30. 

“This  year,  the  same  copy  was  used 
as  last  year.  Inquiries  requesting  sam¬ 
ples.  showed  a  93  per  cent  increase  over 
1931.  To  date,  the  sales  volume  is  prac¬ 
tically  on  a  par  with  19.30  and  1931. 

“The  company  has  no  special  repre¬ 
sentatives  calling  on  the  jobbing  trade, 
department  stores  and  chain  store  or¬ 
ganizations.  The  distribution,  there¬ 
fore,  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
demand  by  the  consuming  public.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the 
results  obtained,  particularlv  during  the 
last  two  years,  have  to  a  large  extent, 
been  due  to  cooperation  extended  by  the 
newspapers. 

“.Approximately  90  per  cent  of  the 
newpapers  on  the  list  have  extended 
.some  form  of  cooperation  or  other.  In 
each  instance,  this  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  local  distributors,  op¬ 
erating  in  the  territory  served  by  each 
newspaper.” 


FREEMAN  BAN  UPHELD 
IN  FEDERAL  COURT 

Judge  Say<  Postmaster  Acted  Withig 
His  Powers  in  Holding  Two 

issues  of  Haldeman-Julius 
Magazine  from  Mails 

Asserting  that  freedom  of  the  pres, 
was  “not  at  all  involved  in  this  case” 
Federal  Judge  Robert  P.  Patterson  in 
New  York  Sept.  6  denied  the  motion  oi 
.Arthur  Garfield  Hays,  representing  the 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  for  an  iiijunctiot 
restraining  the  postmaster  from  keepint 
E.  Haldeman-Julius’s  American  Tret, 
man,  a  semi-monthly  published  in  Kansas 
out  of  the  mails.  The  Civil  Li^)erti^ 
Union  sought  to  clear  the  way  from  the  s 
magazine’s  circulation  despite  its  refer-  J 
ences  to  “.Al  Capone  in  the  White  1 
House”  and  its  query  “Why  don’t  the  I 
workers  raise  hell?”  John  J.  KieK 
New  York  postmaster,  the  court  ruled 
had  acted  within  his  rights  when  he  re 
cently  pronounced  two  issues  of  the 
magazine  unmailable  because  of  ar 
allegedly  inflammatory  article  printed 
in  each. 

The  issues  barred  were  dated  Tune2( 
and  July  15. 

Judge  Patterson  held  that  the  courts 
could  not  upset  a  postmaster’s  decision 
on  barring  matter  from  the  mails  unless 
his  decision  exceeded  his  authority  or 
unless  the  court  “saw  his  opinion  was 
clearly  wrong.” 

He  disposed  of  Mr.  Hays’s  argument 
that  the  freedom  of  the  press  was  in¬ 
volved  by  declaring  that  while  the  act 
of  barring  a  publication  from  the  mails 
constituted  an  inconvenience  to  the  pub^ 
lisher,  such  an  act  was  not  equivalent 
to  suppression. 

The  author  of  an  article  in  the  Free¬ 
man,  according  to  the  opinion,  after  ex¬ 
pounding  in  some  detail  the  proposition 
that  the  American  working  classes  have 
lieen  reduced  to  starvation,  posed  the 
question  why  they  did  not  “swing  into 
action”  and  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands  instead  of  “whining  for  handouts 
and  taking  charity,  like  contemptible 
beggars,  from  the  agents  of  plutocracy, 
who  regard  them  with  derision  as  lousy 
slaves  and  pawns  in  the  game  of  modern 
capitalism.” 

“The  workers’  backbone,”  says  Judge 
Patterson,  “is  said  to  be  of  the  ‘con- 
si.stency  of  thin  mush’;  it  is  said  that 
they  lack  the  stamina  to  ‘offer  resist¬ 
ance  to  robbery  and  slavery,  it  is 
claimed  that  they  are  so  degenerate 
that  they  even  fear  to  obey  the  first 
law  of  nature.  There  is  much  more  oi 
the  same  nature.” 

_Mr.  Hays’s  contention  that  tlie  writer 
did  not  say  point-blank  that  the  thing 
for  his  readers  to  do  is  to  seize  arms 
and  take  whatever  they  want  was  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  court,  which  further  said 
that  the  mere  presence  or  absence  oi 
such  words  was  not  the  test  of  the 
author’s  intention. 

“The  exhortation  is  still  there,”  wrote 
Judge  Patterson,  “and  is  put  in  forcible 
language.  But  neither  Postmaster  Johr. 
J.  Kiely  nor  any  one  else  has  attempted 
to  suppress  the  complainants’  news|Mper 
To  withhold  the  use  of  the  mails  L' 
doubtless  an  inconvenience,  but  it  is  not 
suppression.” 

Following  tlx-  ruling.  Mr.  Hays  sak^ 
that  he  would  appeal  the  case  to  the 
Circuit  Court. 

“Ther"  isn’t  the  slightest  doubt  in  ray 
mind,”  he  added,  “that  the  .America: 
Freeman  was  originally  banned  because 
it  called  Hoover  the  .Al  Capone  in  the 
VV'hite  House  and  attacked  him  other 
wise.” 

MAGAZINE  CONFISCATED 

Copies  of  the  September  issue  o: 
Plain  Talk  sent  to  Cuba  were  con¬ 
fiscated  by  the  Cuban  government.  Sept 
1  liecause  of  an  article  criticizing  the 
Machado  regime.  The  article,  titled 
“Cuba’s  Unfortunate  Plight.”  ^ 
written  by  H.  Ralph  Burton.  Washine 
ton  attorney.  Manuel  G.  Nunez,  pres 
dent  of  the  Diamond  News  Company 
distributors  of  the  magazine,  was  de 
tained  by  the  Cuban  police  for  sever, 
hours. 
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omething  has 
happened  in  Philadelphia 


FOR  THE  FIRST  6 
MONTHS  OF  1931 


OF  ALL  PHILADELPHIA  DEPARTMENT  STORE 


advertising  dollars  were  spent  in  Curtis-Martin 
Newspapers.  For  that  period  Philadelphia  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  sales  were  2%  BELOW  the  average 
for  the  country. 


FOR  THE  FIRST  6  mmmtm  / 

MONTHS  OF  1932  1^  #0/ 

Dl/o 

OF  ALL  PHILADELPHIA  DEPARTMENT  STORE 

advertising  dollars  were  spent  in  Curtis-Martin 
Newspapers.  For  this  period  Philadelphia  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  sales  were  2%  ABOVE  the  average 
for  the  country. 
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SHARP  DROP  IN  U.  S.  ‘HANDOUTS*  AS 
BUREAUS  HEED  ECONOMY  DEMANDS 

Material  Formerly  Distributed  Lavishly  To  Press  and  Public 
Being  Radically  Blue  Pencilled — 50  Per  Cent  Cut 
in  Printing  Costs  Sought 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 
Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 

ASHINGTON,  Sept.  6  —  There  has  been  great  wa 


2^  ‘HANDOUTS*  AS  ^  winch  will  provide  more  accu- 

*  rvcaa  a  Kirso  estimates  of  demand  for  publica- 

I  DElWANDS  tions,  since  there  has  been  a  large  over- 

_ _  supply  in  many  cases  in  the  past.  Some 

.avishly  To  Press  and  Public  departments,  however,  are  running  into 
•II  J  en  D  r*  s  r*  *  ^  hornet’s  nest  of  criticism  when  they 

tiled - 50  rer  Cent  Cut  underestimate  the  forthcoming  popu- 

ists  Sought  larity  of  their  products. 

_ _  Friendly  criticism  of  the  waste  in  this 

MANNING  connection  in  Congressional  circles  has 

,  Editor  &  Publi.her  tlie  gov¬ 

ernment  departments  from  which  mem- 
There  has  been  great  waste  in  govern-  bers  of  the  House  and  Senate  obtain 


Persistent  attacks  on  the  far-  m^nt  publishing,  according  to  official  ad-  vote-getting  periodicals  have  felt  the 
ing  propaganda  operations  of  the  missions  before  Congressional  commit-  economy  axe  in  no  uncertain  fashion. 


reaching  propaganda  operations  of  the  missions  before  Congressional  commit- 
Federal  Government  are  beginning  to  tees,  and  Uncle  Sam  has  been  in  the 
bear  fruit  and  the  rising  clamor  for  re-  habit  of  spreading  his  pamphlets  about 
duction  in  governmental  expenses  has  with  a  lavish  hand.  During  the  past  10 
focused  executive  attention  on  the  cost  years,  more  than  10,500,000  copies  of 
of  publishing  activities  as  well  as  the  booklets  of  various  sorts  have  been 
waste  involved  in  this  field.  ordered  for  sale  or  free  distribution  but 


TRADE  EVENT  IN  ASHEVILLE 

Dailies  Sponsor  Jubilee  and  Create 
Cooperate  Spirit  in  Small  Towns 

Sponsored  by  the  Ashi'Z'ille  (N.  C.) 


waste  involved  in  this  field.  ordered  for  sale  or  free  distribution  but  Sponsored  by  the  Ashc^’ille  (N.  C.) 

Forced  to  take  the  defensive  by  Con-  finally  ended  up  as  waste  paper,  while  in  Citiscn  and  Times,  the  second  annual 
gressional  attacks  and  newspaper  criti-  addition  more  than  7,000,000  copies  have  trade  expansion  jubilee  was  recently 
cism  in  recent  months,  several  outstand-  become  obsolete  and  nearly  6,000,000  staged  in  .\sheville  as  a  part  of  the  pro- 
ing  government  agencies  now  are  mak-  have  been  returned  by  depository  li-  gram  undertaken  by  the  papers,  in  co- 
gbarp  reductions  in  their  expendi-  braries.  ^fany  other  publications  are  operation  wdth  commercial  and  agricul¬ 
tures  for  press  agentry  in  the  hope  that  shipped  “back  home’’  to  uninterested  tural  interests,  to  hasten  recovery, 
they  can  stave  off  further  arbitrary  cuts  “readers”  by  members  of  Congress,  Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  three-day 
in  future  appropriations.  while  thousands  of  copies  often  never  event,  the  newspapers  issued  special  edi- 

Reductions  of  about  50  per  cent  in  leave  Senate  or  House  office  buildings  tions  marking  new  linage  records  for 
this  expenditure  are  the  goal  in  the  race  after  being  ordered  for  redistribution.  the  year. 

stimulated  by  the  recent  “economy  bill”  There  are  signs  of  resentment  on  the  ror  a  month  the  newspapers  had 
which  hit  directly  at  publishing  and  part  of  Government  officials  when  it  is  worked  on  a  good-will  program  to  make 
propaganda  activities  and  means  of  implied  that  any  of  the  suspended  pub-  the  event  a  success.  One  accomplish- 
arhievinir  this  end  include  elimination  of  lications  or  omitted  sections  will  not  be  ment  was  the  breaking  down  of  the 
maiir  publicatfons,  Sneral  revision  of  missed.  This  is  even  true  of  the  no-  “keep  trade  at  home”  spirit  in  the 
mailing  lists  with  tightening  upon  free  torious  “Love  Life  of  the  Bullfrog.’  smaller  towns  and  a  substitution  foriit 
circulation,  and  condensation  of  con-  widely  publicized  by  the  caustic  satire  of  a  spirit  of  cooperation  for  the  up- 
tinued  periodicals  Senator  Pat  Harrison  which,  despite  building  of  the  entire  section.  The 

Some  cuts  have  been  made  in  publica-  'ts  laughable  title,  has  been  in  tre-  papers  announced  during  the  campaign 
tions  for  the  use  of  the  press,  but  in  mendous  demand.  ^  ^  ^  ,  ‘I’at  they  w-ere  to  carry  adver- 

niost  cases  there  have  been  few  com-  One  improvement  desired  in  the  pub-  tisements  tor  each  ot  the  lo  counties 


“Love  Life  of  the  Bullfrog.” 


“keep  trade  at  home”  spirit  in  the 
smaller  towns  and  a  substitution  foriit 


widely  publicized  by  the  caustic  satire  of  a  spirit  of  cooperation  for  the  up- 
of  Senator  Pat  Harrison  which,  despite  building  of  the  entire  section.  The 
its  laughable  title,  has  been  in  tre-  papers  announced  during  the  campaign 
mendous  demand.  that  they  were  to  carry  full-page  adver- 

One  improvement  desired  in  the  pub-  tisements  for  each  of  the  18  counties 


most  cases  there  have  been  few  com-  .  improvement  aesirea  in  tne  pun-  tisements  tor  eacn  oi  me  lo  counties 

plaints  about  the  discontinuance  of  mate-  I'shing  venture  is  the  bringing  about  of  ot  western  North  Carolina, 
rial  desired  by  newspaper  correspond- 
ents  and  bureaus.  Departmental  editors 

are  wielding  their  blue  pencils  with  Worcester,  Massachusetts 

energy  and  determination  never  dis¬ 
played  before.  The  effort  to  keep  within  /^dkTnnn  A  I  AA  A  CC  A  /^LJI  TCFTTC 
reduced  appropriations  even  is  affecting  1  vJOJli  1  1  D 

“scientific”  articles,  once  regarded  as 

immune  from  editorial  revision,  and  fjl  T\rC  INI 

explanatory  matter  is  being  removed  DLJ  1  O  111  VV  1  Cilx 

from  publications  containing  extensive 

nWndn^cosTs*^'^*  reduce  Rcods  t/lC  WoTCBStCr 

Once  it  was  possible  to  learn  how  not  Telegram  GTld  GaZette  , 
to  start  a  forest  fire  by  asking  the  Agri-  o  • 

culture  Department  for  its  folder  on  the 

subject,  but  the  need  for  saving  $25,000  Telegram-Gazette  advertisers  draw  profits  not  only  from  the 
SbliStfon  ‘of  ^hTlmeresBug^^'^rphle^  of  Worcester,  but  from  the  scores  of  substantial  Central 
You  no  longer  can  learn  the  color  of  Massachusetts  communities  which  find  in^Worcester  a  natural 

painted  stripes  on  steamship  smokestacks 

L.  rnncnltino^  Tommerre  Denart-  shopping  Center. 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 

CENTRAL  MASSACHUSETTS 
BUYS  IN  WORCESTER 

And  Reads  the  Worcester 
Telegram  and  Gazette  , 


by  consulting  the  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment’s  booklet  on  “Seagoing  Vessels” 
because  the  pretty  pictures  have  been 
removed. 

Publications  describing  ways  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  “cat  trap”  and  revealing  intimate 
details  of  the  habits  and  life  of  book 
lice  are  among  125  “best-sellers”  taken 
off  the  Agriculture  Department’s  free 
list  and  now  labeled  with  a  purchase 
price  of  5  cents  each. 

The  Agriculture  Department,  the 
Government’s  leading  publisher,  issues 
about  three  times  as  many  publications 
as  other  agencies,  although  the  catalogue 
of  publications  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 


Worcester,  with  a  population  of  195,000,  is  the  trading  center  for  a 
suburban  population  which  numbers  more  than  235,000  within  the 
average  IS-mile  radius  alone.  More  than  40%  of  these  families  own 
automobiles;  for  most  of  them  Worcester’s  well-stocked  stores  are 
within  an  easy  15  to  30-minute  driving  distance. 

Good  roads,  fast  interurban  bus  service,  a  natural  desire  to  buy  where 
stocks  are  newest  and  selections  most  complete  —  all  these  are  prime 
reasons  why  these  families  prefer  to  trade  in  Worcester.  But  perhaps 
the  greatest  reason  is  that  the  Worcester  Telegram  and  Gazette  are 
the  dominant  newspapiers  of  this  entire  Central  Massachusetts  area, 
welding  these  various  townships  togetherin  one  greatmarketexception- 
ally  responsive  to  newspaper  advertising. 

The  news  of  these  suburban  communities,  gathered  by  128  suburban 


ment,  in  the  before-economy  days,  wp  re{>orters,  fills  70  columns  daily  in  the  Telegram  and  Gazette  (two 
feuTaTsUrt!td?/thJ  g^veriimeiTiu  editions)  899  trained  carriers  we  on  the  job  daily  to  rush  this  news 
self-defense,  officials  explain,  as  the  puli-  to  suburban  readers;  1  elegram-Gazette  trucks  travel  964  miles  daily 
lishing  of  answers  to  many  inquiries  to  deliver  the  suburban  editions.  As  a  result  of  this  service — 
saves  considerable  expense  and  labor  in 

handling  of  communications.  The  q  h  ^  of  all  Worcester  Suburban  Families  who  regularly, 

.\griculture  Department,  for  instance,  every  day,  receive  in  their  homes  a  Worcester 

receives  about  125,000  letters  monthly  gSJ  newspaper  read  the  Telegram  or  Gazette  in  their 

asking  information  of  the  type  contained  homes  six  days  every  week, 

in  leaflets. 

Barriers  rigidly  limiting  free  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  many  agricultural  pamphlets 


Barriers  rigidly  limiting  free  distribu-  Cultivate  this  rich  and  responsive  Central  Massachusetts  market  through 
tion  of  the  many  agricultural  pamphlets  Telegram-Gazette  advertising  —  the  one  medium  affording  adequate 
have  been  raised  and  the  department  has  coverage  of  the  ENTIRE  Worcester  Market,  City  and  Suburban, 
ceased  advertising  in  radiq  broadcasts 

the  fact  that  its  publications  are  avail-  _ _  _ 

The  Commerce  Department,  whose  THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

publications  are  more  expensive  but  less 

numerous,  has  cut  printing  costs  of  its  Worcester,  Massachusetts 

principal  periodicals  50  per  cent.  One 

volume  of  the  imposing  “Commerce  George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Year  Book  has  been  abandoned,  while  n  i  m  i 

the  second  has  been  condensed,  with  an  Paul  Block  and  Associates,  National  Representatives 

jinticipated  saving  of  $11,000.  Weekly  New  York  Boston  Chicago  Detroit  Philadelphia  San  Francisco  Los  Anpeles 

Commerce  Reports  contain  16  pages  _ 

instead  of  64  as  formerly. 


Hubert 

Benfro 

Knickerbocker 


Pay  cats  or 
prosperity 

What  lies  ahead? 

Xn  this,  the  third  year  of  the  depres¬ 
sion,  there  comes  from  Europe  the 
hope  that  the  dawn  of  a  new  prosper¬ 
ity  is  in  sight — with  in  attendaiu 
blessings  of  work  for  the  unemployed, 
restored  salaries  and  returned  profits! 

Among  the  major  nations  of  Europe, 
which  led  the  collapse  in  1929  whes 
their  loss  of  buying  power  curtailed 
purchases  in  America  and  thus  thre« 
millions  here  out  of  work,  there  ap 
pears  what  many  believe  to  be  tit 
sunrist  of  a  new  prosperity.  In  the 
midst  of  its  greatest  struggle,  Europe 
appears  at  last  to  be  moving  in  the 
right  direaion. 

Upon  her  success  rests  the  return  to 
prosperity  for  America. 

Can  Europe  come  back.’  Can  the 
so  reorganize  and  adjust  herself  that 
she  soon  will  be  able  to  provide  the 
basis  for  continued  American  recovery? 
The  wellbeing  of  120  million  Ameri¬ 
cans  hangs  in  the  balance.  Can  Europe 
win  her  battle  before  depressive  and 
retarding  forces  check  our  own  return 
CO  normal.’ 

These  questions  are  ably  answered 
in  a  series  of  2-1  articles  written  under 
the  headline 

••CA^  EUROPE 
UOMIE  BACK?*' 

by  HUBERT  RENFRO 
KNICKERBOCKER 

It  was  lo  bring  America  the  real  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  economic  battle  Europe  is 
waging,  the  methods  she  is  employing 
and  how  well  she  is  succeeding  thii 
the  Curtis-Martin  Newspapers  coni' 
missioned  their  Pulitzer  Prize  Winning 
correspondent  to  make  this  thorougli 
study  of  the  situation. 

^  During  the  past  three  months,  Mr. 
Knickerbocker  has  visited  every  major 
nation  in  Eurc^.  He  has  interviewed 
Premiers  and  Presidents,  bankers,  met- 
chants,  chauffeurs,  miners,  newsboys, 
farmers.  From  every  class  of  Europe’s 
widely  diversified  ^pulation  he  hu 
drawn  his  story,  gathering  the  detailed 
faas  from  statesmen  and  executives 
along  with  his  impressions  of  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  people  themseves  and  hit 
discoveries  of  how  they,  the  ultimait 
beneficiaries  in  this  war  for  better 
limes,  are  faring. 

The  series  is  for  universal  release 
on  Saturday,  September  17,  Mr- 
Knickerbocker  has  set  forth  what  be 
has  found.  He  asks  and  answers  his 
own  question;  "Can  Europe  Cook 
Back.’” 

And  his  answer  is  "Yes." 

Clearly,  ^aphinlly,  reasonably,  this 
highly  qualifi^  investigator  gives  the 
reasons  which  convince  him  that 
Europe  can  recover  and  thus  pave  the 
way  for  America’s  return  to  prosperity. 
H's  articles  develop  the  clearest  pos¬ 
sible  piastre — and  a  most  authentic 
one— of  this  world  wide  struggle. 

Tbit  it  a  series  that  will  promou 
confidence  of  better  times  to  comt- 
a  story  that  will  greatly  help  to  dispi 
depression  fears.  It  contains  the  kaf 
of  stuff  that  business  men,  the  peofu 
themselves  want  most.  It  will  neb 
them  feel  better  for  having  read  it 

It  is  good  news  for  every  mao- 
shareholder,  merchant,  salary-eanifl. 
wage-earner. 

For  Tor  ms  Wire 

LEDGER 

SYNDICATE 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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THE  COLUMBUS  DISPATCH 

’Demonstrates  Its 
Faith  in  the  Future 

(1)  By  Creating  a  More  Readable  Paper 

(2)  By  Reducing  Composing  Room  Costs 


The  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch,  one  of  America’s  great  newspapers,  recently 
decided  that  “The  Time  to  Buy  Improved  and  Cost  Cutting  Equipment  Is  When 
You  Need  Most  to  Cut  Costs.” 

Since  May,  1932,  The  Columbus  Dispatch  has  placed  four  different  orders 
for  Intertype  equipment,  as  follows: 

(1)  A  New  Dress  of  5^4  Point  Ideal  News  for  Classified; 

(2)  A  New  Display  Intertype  with  Quadding  and  Centering  Device ; 

(3)  A  New  Dress  of  7V2  Point  Ideal  News  for  News  Text; 

(4)  Four  New  Intertype  Model  F  Mixers  to  be  used  for  both  News  Text 

and  Classified. 


The  New  Display  Intertype  will  be  used  to 
increase  production  of  advertisement  composi¬ 
tion.  Display  lines  are  now  set  as  fast  as  text 
lines. 

The  four  New  Model  F  Mixers  will  be  used 
for  setting  both  the  News  Text  and  the  Classi¬ 
fied  from  one  keyboard  at  the  same  fast  speed 
as  when  setting  only  one  size.  The  copy  cutter 
will  no  longer  have  to  cut  and  assign  different 
sizes  of  type  to  different  machines  in  order  to 
save  magazine  changes.  There  is  then  no  after 
assembly  of  slugs.  From  the  machine  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  ready  for  the  form. 

Intertype  Ideal  News  Face  is  the  fully  legible 
news  face  that  retains  its  legibility  regardless 
of  the  speed  of  the  press  or  the  kind  of  rollers 


used  on  the  press.  Ideal  News  is  made  on  the 
Modem  Intertype  Wide  Tooth  Matrices  that 
Last  Long,  Drop  Straight,  Cost  No  More  and 
Run  In  Other  Line  Composing  Machines  as 
well  as  in  Intertypes. 

The  modem  Intertype  products  reduce  com¬ 
posing  room  costs  to  a  minimum  and  effect 
savings  of  valuable  time.  Get  in  touch  with  the 
nearest  Intert5q)e  branch  today  and  obtain  the 
facts  that  are  worth  while  to  careful  buyers. 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

360  Furmsui  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York;  Chicago,  130 
North  Franklin  Street;  New  Orleans,  816  Howard  Ave¬ 
nue;  San  Francisco,  152  Fremont  Street;  Los  Angeles, 
1220  South  Maple  Avenue;  Boston,  80  Federal  Street; 
Canada,  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Company  Ltd.,  Toronto 
Distributors  Throughout  the  World 


The  Progressive  Intertype — made  its  way  by  the  way  iPs  made 


Set  in  Bodoni  Bold.  Bodoni  Bold  Italic  and  Ideal  News.  Two  lines  hand  set. 
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FOUR  OUTSTANDING  ARGUMENTS 
REGARD  TO  SHOPPING  NEWS 


IN 


Paid  Circulation  a  Symbol  of  Value;  Throw-Away  Adver¬ 
tising  Resented;  Newspapers  Needed  for  Public  Service, 
and  in  Development  of  Local  Market 

By  FRANK  E.  TRIPP 
General  Manager,  Gannett  Newspapers 


There  are  four  outstanding 
arguments  applicable  to  a  shop¬ 
ping  news: 

First — It  has  been  proved  by  years 
of  study  by  the  foremost  advertising 
authorities  among  both  buyers  and 
sellers  of  advertising  that  the  only 
circulation  of  dependable  value  is  paid 
circulation.  For  the  protection  and 
perpetuation  of  the  paid  circulation 
factor  in  printed  advertising  of  every 
nature,  both  buyers  and  sellers  of 
advertising  have  maintained  for  years 
costly  bureaus  and  agencies.  The 
mere  printing  and  distributing  of  a 
given  number  of  throw-aways  at  a 
cost  even  lower  than  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  space  is  by  no  means  a 
measure  of  advertising  value.  .\d- 
vertising  value  can  exist  only  where 
reader  interest  exists.  Throw-away 
advertising  can  create  interest  only 
by  absurd  and  profitless  offers  which 
invariably  attract  only  the  buyers  of 
inferior  and  price  merchandise. 

Second  —  With  the  better  class  of 
buyer  and  in  the  better  home,  even 
in  the  so-called  middle  class  of  a 
given  market,  throw-away  advertis¬ 
ing  is  not  only  to  a  large  degree  in¬ 
effective,  6ut  is  invariably  resented, 
particularly  by  householders.  So  true 
is  this  that  many  cities  of  the  coun¬ 
try  either  definitely  prohibit  the  gen¬ 
eral  distribution  of  circulars  and  the 
like,  or  require  strict  licensing  and 
supervision  to  cover  the  peddling  oi 
handbills  and  circulars.  This,  of  it¬ 
self,  is  governmental  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  such  advertising  devices 
are  obnoxious  to  great  numbers  of 
people. 

Third — The  newspapers  of  a  city 
are  one  of  its  steadiest  and  most  de¬ 
pendable  industries  as  well  as  one 
of  its  most  important.  They  give 
employment  to  hundreds  of  well-paid 
people.  They  are  depended  upon  for 
all  manner  of  public  service.  The 
gathering  and  distribution  of  news  is 
only  a  part  of  their  function  in  a 
community.  They  are  the  real  guar¬ 
dians  of  the  peace,  safety  and  health 
of  a  community.  They  are  the  poor 
man’s  university.  They  are  the  chief 
promoters  of  every  charitable  and 
civic  enterprise.  They  are  the  institu¬ 
tion  to  which  every  advertiser  and 
reader  turns  in  any  emergency  for  the 
promotion  of  his  favorite  social  or 
charitable  scheme.  They  give  to 
every  community  every  year  thou¬ 
sands  and  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  their  wares  which  result  in  direct 
financial  profit  to  other  business 
enterprises  of  the  community.  They 


Assurance  • 


do  not  deserve  to  be  placed  in  com¬ 
petition  with  schemes  which  are  de¬ 
liberately  intended  to  decrease  their 
revenue  and  hamper  their  activities. 
They  can  only  benefit  a  community 
by  being  successful. 

Fourth  —  Every  community  is  a 
combination  and  accumulation  of 
business  and  manufacturing  institu¬ 
tions  of  which  retail  enterprises  are 
only  a  part.  The  retail  enterprises, 
however,  are  almost  entirely  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  particular  market  in 
w’hich  they  are  located.  The  one  and 
only  institution  continuously  and 
every  day  engaged  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  that  market  is  the  local 
newspaper.  First  of  all,  the  local 
newspaper  is  a  many-paged  daily 
advertisement  of  the  city  in  which  it 
is  published.  It  thereby  becomes  the 
creator  and  sustainer  of  the  retail 


market.  The  existence  in  a  news¬ 
paper  of  the  retail  advertising  of 
groups  of  stores  located  in  a  given 
market  each  advertises  an  individual 
merchant  and  an  individual  spot  in 
the  market.  The  combination  of  all 
creates  and  visualizes  the  whole 
market.  It  has  repeatedly  been 
proved  that  a  city  which  contains 
non-advertising  retailers  who  fail  to 
sustain  a  creditable  showing  in  their 
daily  newspapers  rapidly  disintegrates 
as  an  individual  market  and  can 
quickly  lose  its  reputation  as  such. 
Just  as  truly  as  retailers  must  in  the 
main  congregate  their  business  estab- 
lishmeints  into  sections  known  as 
business  districts,  so  must  they  also 
assemble  their  merchandise  announce¬ 
ments  in  an  acceptable  advertising 
medium  which  readers  are  eager  to 
see  and  which  offers  something  in¬ 
finitely  more  than  blatant  exploitation 
of  merchandise. 


NEW  JOB  FOR  ROOD 

Carlton  A.  Rood,  for  11  years  a 
member  of  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Toledo  Times,  will  join  the  advertising 
staff  of  radio  station  WSPD  in  Toledo 
Sept.  12,  it  was  announced  recently.  For 
the  last  four  jears  Mr.  Rood  has  han¬ 
dled  rotogravure  advertising  for  the 
Sunday  Times. 


DAILIES  MERGE  DEPARTMENTS 

Several  of  the  smaller  departments 
of  the  Chicago  Herald  atid  Examiner 
and  the  Chicago  American  are  being 
combined  in  the  interest  of  economy 
Editor  &  Publisher  learned  this  week 
These  departments  include  mailing 
auditing,  insurance,  pension  and  tele¬ 
phone  room.  The  coordination  of  these 
units  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
editorial,  advertising  or  circulation  de¬ 
partments  of  the  two  Hearst  papers 
The  mechanical  operations  of  the  paper, 
have  always  been  combined  under  one 
management. 

G.  O.  BROWNE  JOINS  AGENCY  I 

(ieorge  O.  Browne  has  resigned  as  : 
vice-president  and  associate  publisher  of  I 
the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  News-Times.  \ 
and  has  returned  to  the  advertising  busj.  * 
ness  as  vice-president  of  the  Midland 
Company  of  Indianapolis.  The  Midland  i 
Company  will  specialize  in  national  co- 
operative  advertising  campaigns.  01- 
cers  are  Charles  J.  Pettinger,  president, 

Mr.  Browne,  vice-president,  and  Bergm 
l.aGrange,  secretary-treasurer. 

JOINS  MILWAUKEE  STAFF 

Charles  Strand,  formerly  with  Dyer- 
Enzinger  Co.,  Inc.,  has  joined  the  stall 
of  Neisser-Meyerhoff,  Inc.,  Milwaukw 
as  production  manager. 


CULTIVATE  RHODE  ISLAND  IN  1932 

When  Your  Boy  Sets  Out 
on  a  Man’s  Errand — 


V 


\  Blessings  on  him! — the  modest  newspaper  appro* 
t  priation  that  sets  out  to  market  in  this  brightening 
dawn ! 

With  canny  management  he’ll  do  business,  and  grow 
into  man’s  stature,  with  a  man’s  scope  and  stamina. 
But  at  the  start,  don’t  send  him  too  far  afield,  lest 
his  weakness  prevent  any  real  accomplishment  any¬ 
where. 

In  the  Providence  market,  for  example  ....  New 
England’s  second  largest  .  .  .  810,000  people  in 
closely  knit  communities  within  the  A.B.C.  15*mile 
City-and-Suburban  radius  .  .  .  buying  power,  as 
shown  by  your  charts  and  indices,  well  above 
average. 

Divided  among  the  ten  daily  papers  published  in 
this  area,  your  appropriation  may  be  thin  and 
feeble.  But  in  the  Journal  and  Bulletin  alone,  its 
concentrated  strength  reaches  more  than  half  the 
city  and  suburban  families  of  the  market. 


The  unequalled  service  offered 
the  publisher  through  our  En¬ 
gineering  Department  is  backed 
by  a  well  established  company 
which  has  successfully  catered 
to  newspaper  plant  owners  for 
forty  years.  This  is  your  assur¬ 
ance  of  a  dependable  service 
you  can  rely  on  with  full  safety 

Writ»  ailing  houam  neareat  you 

American  Type  Founders 
Company 


When  size  permits,  let  it  spread  out — and  speed  the 
day!  Until  then,  let  it  do  effective  work  in  the  most 
effective  media. 


PROVIDENCE 

JOURNAL/BULLETIN 


^NewEi^lands  Second  Latest  Market 


VISUALIZERS  AND  PLANNERS 


CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO. 
Boston,  New  Y'ork,  Chicago 


Repreaentatirea 


R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle 
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Recovery^’  and  Its  Bearing  on 

National  Merchandising 

in  NEW  ENGLAND 


MASSACHUSETTS  —  Population  3.852.35b 


tAttleboro  Sun .  (E) 

*Botton  Eve.  American  . . .  (E) 

*Bottoo  Sunday  Advertiser  (S) 

*Boston  Globe . (MfitE) 

tBoston  Transcript  (E) 

•Boston  Post .  (M) 

•Boston  Post .  (S) 

•Brockton  Enterprise  (E) 

•Fltchburft  Sentinel  .  (E) 

•Haverhill  Gazette .  (E) 

tHolyoke  Transcript  &  Tele¬ 
gram .  .  •  (E) 

•Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E) 

•Lynn  Item  (E) 

•Lowell  Courier-Citizen  and 

Eve.  Leader  (MfitE) 

**New  Bedford  Standard 

Times  and  Mercury  (M&E) 

••New  Bedford  Sunday 

Standard  Times. .  ($) 

•North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

•Pittsfield  Eagle .  (E) 

•Salem  News  .  (E) 

•Taunton  Gazette .  (E) 

•Worcester  Telegram  and 

Evening  Gazette . (M&E) 

•Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 


CONNECTICUT  ~  Population  1,380,631 


‘Bridgeport  Po,t  Teleftram  (M&E) 

43,381 

.15 

.15 

■Bridgeport  Post . 

(S) 

23.222 

.10 

.10 

•Hartford  Courant . 

(M) 

38,405 

.10 

.10 

•Hartford  Courant . 

(S) 

62.325 

.15 

.15 

tHartford  Timet . 

(E) 

61,342 

.15 

.15 

•Middletown  Prett . 

(E) 

8,612 

.055 

.035 

Naugatuck  News . 

(E) 

5,528 

.035 

.035 

•New  Britein  Herald  . 

(E) 

14,350 

.08 

.07 

tNew  Haven  ReRUter 

(E4cS) 

60,109 

.16 

.15 

•New  London  Day . 

(E) 

U.223 

.06 

.05 

•Norwalk  Hour . 

(E) 

7,761 

.045 

.045 

•Stamford  Advocate . 

•Waterbury  Republican  8c 

<E) 

12,430 

.065 

.055 

American . 

•Waterbury  Republican  8c 

(M&E) 

27,002 

.09 

.09 

American . 

(E&S) 

32,833 

.09 

.09 

(Circu¬ 

lation 

6,194 

261,490 

460,370 

295,239 

40,274 

370.124 

329,957 

25,029 

11,718 

15.864 

17,158 

27,423 

17,775 

17,065 

45,416 

28,186 

10,466 

19.473 

21,637 

9,133 

103.555 

53,377 


.08  .065 

.10  .09 

.065  .05 


.14 

.10 


.05 

.28 


.035 

.25 

.18 


MAINE  —  Population  768,014 

tPortland  Press-Herald  Ez- 

press,  Sunday  Telegram  (M&E)  63,187  .20  .16 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Population  443.683 

•Concrord  Monitor-Patriot.  (E)  6,952  .05  .03 

tKeene  Sentinel .  (E)  4,256  .036  .025 

tManchesterUnlon-Leader  (MOcE)  35,089  .15  .12 


RHODE  ISLAND  —  Population  604.397 


tPawtucket  Timet  . 

(E) 

.)0.601 

.09 

.09 

tProvldence  Bulletin . 

(E) 

90.703 

.20 

.27(B) 

tProvldence  Journal  . 

(M) 

43.035 

.12 

.27(B) 

tProvldence  Journal  .... 

(S) 

93,436 

.20 

.20 

•Providence  Newt-Tribune 

(E) 

24,158 

.10 

.10 

•We,terly  Sun  . . 

(E&S) 

5,330 

.04 

.04 

tWoontocket  Call . 

(E) 

16,072 

.06 

.06 

VERMONT  ~  Population  352.428 

•Barre  Times  .  (E)  7.012  .04  .03 

tBrattleboro  Reformer  .  (E)  3,587  .035  .02 

•Burlington  Free  Press  ..  (M)  16,789  .065  .065 

tRutland  Herald  .  (M)  13.402  .06  .06 

tSt.  Johnsbury  Caledonian 

Record .  (E)  5,017  .03  .025 


tC^vernment  Statement.  April  1,  1932. 

(B)  Combination  rate  Dally  Journal  and  Evening 
Bulletin. 

•A.B.C.  Publishers*  Statement,  Apr.  I,  1932. 

•*Net  paid  last  week  of  .August.  New  Bedford  Times 
•ad  Standard  Mercury  merged  effective  August  7th. 


The  national  business  revival  is  affecting  New  England  in¬ 
dustry  to  a  more  substantial  degree  than  shown  by  any  other 
section  in  the  United  States. 

New  England’s  more  than  3,000,000  wage  earners  are  gain¬ 
ers  to  the  extent  of  many  million  dollars  in  increased  buying 
power — an  economic  expansion  exceeding  that  of  any  like 
group,  because — this  region  was  far  in  advance  of  all  others 
on  the  road  to  recovery — when  that  long  looked-forward-to 
condition  finally  came  into  being. 

New’  England’s  industrial  workers  are  recruiting  their 
forces  by  thousands  each  week  as  New  England  mills  and 
factories  re-open  or  increase  their  operations  to  meet  the 
rush  of  orders  in  many  lines,  according  to  current  trade 
reports. 

This  great  revival  of  New  England  industry  is  particularly 
marked  in  wool  and  textiles,  a  number  of  mills  having  a 
larger  sales  volume  (last  week  in  August)  than  in  months. 
Shoe  factories  are  active,  with  capacity  operations  the  rule 
in  those  making  low  priced  shoes  for  women.  Other  prom¬ 
inent  lines  showing  marked  increases,  include  dry  goods 
jobbers,  men  and  women’s  clothing  and  the  cheaper  grades 
of  jewelry. 

Such  activities  obviously  increase  buying  power  into  the 
millions  of  extra  dollars,  by  the  workers  so  benefited.  Why 
not  capture  this  market  which  is  so  truly  the  product  of  “real 
recovery”?  Why  be  haphazard?  Go  about  it  in  the  one 
and  proven  RIGHT  WAY — buy  linage  in' these  New  Eng¬ 
land  newspapers  given  here. 

This  group  of  newspapers  notably  leads  in  New  England’s 
enormously  powerful  drive  back  to  normalcy.  Their  influ¬ 
ence  is  paramount  in  their  respective  fields.  Contact  their 
advertising  departments  NOW  for  your  New  England 
Fall  linage. 


ILLION 


to  normal  (if  normal,  for  instance,  means  1929V 
but  they  are  normal  for  this  year — the  year  in 
which  you  and  I  are  living,  planning,  working- 
the  year  of  our  opportunity  when  we  can  go  up¬ 
ward  and  onward  if  we  so  will — and  work. 


M.  rankly,  would  you  consider  a  thing 
absolutely  essential  if  you  knew  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  spend  annually  $365,000,000.00 
to  obtain  it — provided,  of  course,  it  is  not  one  of 
the  three  accepted  necessaries  of  life — shelter, 
food,  clothing? 


According  to  the  tabulated  figures  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  the  American  public  spends  a 
Million  a  Day  for  newspapers,  but  there  is  nothing 
unusual  about  it. 


After  all,  things  are  not  so  discouraging.  There’' 
i  Billion  Dollars  a  week  of  spend 
The  world  isn’t  going  to  stop 
People  will  continue  to  labor,  laugh,  love,  and  live 
Babies,  to  bless  the  world,  are  being  born  at  the 
rate  of  44  per  minute  right  here  in  the  good  old 
U.  S.  A. 


Thirty  Million  families  must  keep  on  living, 
even  tliough  six,  seven,  or  even  ten  millions  of  our 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-Two  Million  population 
are  out  of  work.  The  world  is  still  engaged  in  its 
multifarious  activities.  True,  thev  may  not  be  up 


income 


arket  Newspapers 

Dallas  Journal 
Detroit  News 
Gannett  Newspapers 
Hartford  Courant 
Indianapolis  News  ‘ 
Louisville  Courier-Journal 
Louisville  Times 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Nashville  Banner 
New  Bedford  Mercury 
New  Bedford  Standard-Times 


Akron  Beacon-Journal 
Altoona  Mirror 
Booth  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Boston  Herald-Traveler 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram 
Chattanooga  Times 
Chicago  Tribune 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer* 
Cleveland  Press 
Dallas  News 


ONLY  NEWSPAPERS  COV 


(ibOLLARS  A  DAY  .  .  . 


LBY  DOLLARS  A  WEEK 


1929) 


we  can 
stimatoj 
ies  for 
we  can 


In  the  meantime  you  and  I  must  keep  on  kee[)- 
ing  on,  for  this  is  the  year  in  which  we  play  our 
part.  Business  will  not  improve  for  each  of  us 
until  each  of  us  improves  it.  Things  worth  having 
will  come  only  to  those  who  make  an  extra  effort 
to  get  them. 


rherc’i 
spend' 
0  stop, 
nd  live 
i  at  the 
3od 


Let  those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  sales,  look 
this  fact  squarely  in  the  face:  The  American 
Public  spends  a  Million  Dollars  a  Day  for  news¬ 
papers  because  they  are  a  necessary  part  of  people'’s 
lives.  Not  only  must  people  be  informed  and  enter¬ 
tained  but  the  public  knows  that  newspapers  carry 
a  “news  of  merchandise”  just  as  interesting,  just 
as  vital,  as  news  of  events.  In  these  days  when 
every  dollar  must  do  double  duty,  advertising  is 
more  than  ever  appreciated  as  an  outstanding 
agencv  of  economv.  convenience,  and  comfort. 


Newspapers  meet  advertisers’  every  need,  be¬ 
cause  they  completely  cover  individual  communi¬ 
ties  and  the  entire  country.  Thirty  Million  families ! 
Every  day  this  public  reads !  Every  day  this  pub¬ 
lic  buys!  Spendable  income  still  averaging  more 
than  a  Billion  a  week! 


Courage  of  leadership;  keen  decision,  alert  ac¬ 
tion.  are  all  that  are  needed  to  swing  you  into  a 
high  power  of  selling  efficiency — to  assure  for  you 
more  of  this  profitable  patronage. 


er$|l  assist  you  in  insuring  success 


IRNAL 


■Times 


New  York  Daily  News 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
New  York  Sun 
New  York  Times 
New  York  World-Telegram 
Omaha  World-Herald 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Providence  Journal 
Providence  Bulletin 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader 
Salt  Lake  City  Telegram 


Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 
St.  Paul  Dispatch 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Trenton  Times  Newspapers 
Westchester  Newspapers,  Inc. 
(8  Dailies) 

Waterbury  American 
Waterbury  Republican 
Youngstown  Vindicator 


i 

ovIevery  avenue  of  sales 
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BEDLAM  BREAKS  LOOSE 

HAT  would  happen  in  your  city,  in  a  Kiven 
if  newspapers  were  to  be  abolished? 


We  learn  from  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal 
what  actually  hapiiened  recently  at  Butte,  Montana, 
when  the  two  daily  newspapers  of  the  community 
did  not  appear  for  two  weeks  owing  to  a  wage 
controversy. 

One  rumor  spread  through  the  town  that  a  terrible 
murder  had  been  committed  in  the  suburbs. 

Another  report  carried  the  dismal  tidings  that 
the  bonus  men  at  Washington  had  blown  up  the 
White  House. 

A  third  terrifying  rumor,  widely  spread  through 
the  city,  was  to  the  effect  that  President  Hoover 
had  been  assassinated. 

Crowds  milled  about  the  streets  in  front  of  the 
newspaper  offices,  reading  brief  news  bulletins  posted 
on  the  windows.  Newspaper  telephones  rang  in¬ 
cessantly  as  subscribers  begged  for  stray  bits  of  news. 

A  mes.senger  boy  carrying  exchanges  from  the 
postoffice  to  one  of  the  Butte  newspapers  was 
stopi)ed  by  people  on  the  street  who  offered  as  high 
as  50  cents  a  copy  for  the  privilege  of  reading  one 
of  his  papers. 

These  things,  or  worse,  would  happen  in  any  city 
of  this  country,  in  like  circumstances.  Life  would 
be  made  perilous.  Business  and  orderly  routine 
would  suffer  immeasurable  harm  and  violence.  Bed¬ 
lam  would  break  loose. 

What  the  American  press  contributes  to  organized 
society  as  a  regulator  of  thought  and  conduct  is 
little  understood  or  appreciated  by  the  rank  and  file. 
There  are  stupid  men  in  certain  communities,  some¬ 
times  posing  as  l<x:al  leaders,  who  do  not  hesitate 
to  break  the  u.sefulness  of  their  newspapers  at  every 
opportunity.  They  set  up  such  trashy  substitutes  as 
shopping  give-away  advertising  sheets,  silly  radio 
contraptions  which  can  only  distribute  news  bulle¬ 
tins.  at  best,  though  claiming  all  of  the  rights  of  the 
free  press,  and  otherwise  seek  to  embarrass  respon¬ 
sible  journals  of  real  news  and  honest  opinion. 

Harry  Chandler,  publisher  of  Los  Angeles  Times, 
not  long  ago  said:  “Take  away  the  newspapers, 
and  this  country  of  ours  would  become  a  scene  of 
chaos.”  That  is  literally  true. 


Kenneth  Collins  says  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
anticipating  deadly  dull  July  and  August  trade, 
loent  strenuously  after  business,  increasing 
neivspaper  linage  10  to  13  per  cent,  zvith  highly 
satisfactory  results.  Courage  and  intelli¬ 
gence  zAn. 


DENTED,  NOT  BROKE 

The  economists,  professional  and  amateur,  are 
at  full  liberty  to  figure  out  to  their  satisfac¬ 
tion  the  underlying  facts  in  the  following 
circumstances : 

In  the  midst  of  so-called  “depression”  some 
2,000,000  New  Yorkers  were  able  to  leave  this  hot 
city  and  enjoy  the  delights  of  the  country  over  the 
Labor  Day  week-end. 

On  Labor  Day  70,000  baseball  fans,  paying  an 
average  seat  price  of  around  $1.25,  filled  Yankee 
Stadium  to  witness  a  double-header. 

On  I-abor  Day  38,000  automobiles  crossed  the  new 
George  Washington  Bridge  over  the  Hudson. 

In  three  years  prior  to  1930  an  average  of  850.000 
automobiles  per  month  passed  through  the  Holland 
Tunnel,  connecting  this  city  with  New  Jersey;  in 
the  period  of  depression  the  number  of  vehicles 
passing  through  the  tunnel  each  month  is  announced 
as  more  than  a  million.  However,  it  is  estimated 
that  automobile  sales  in  1932  are  about  one-fifth  the 
sales  of  1929. 

In  August  stocks  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  had  a  theoretical  gain  in  value  of  $7,287,- 
742,341.  Stock  values  rose  77.7  i)er  cent  in  two 
months.  ^ 

During  August  5,198  merchandise  buyers  were 
registered  at  New  York  hotels,  the  largest  number 
in  three  years. 

From  these  and  numerous  additional  available  facts 
one  may  describe  the  economic  phenomenon  of  the 
Summer  of  1932  to  suit  his  own  preconceptions. 
Our  own  idea  is  that  .\merica  at  present  is  only 
slightly  dented,  by  no  means  broke. 


Be  of  the  same  mind  one  toward  another. 
Mind  not  high  things,  hut  eondesrend  to  men 
of  low  estate.  Be  not  wise  in  your  own 
eoneeils. — Romans,  XII;  16. 


If'hat  the  politicians  need  is  a  good  five-cent 
cigar  that  zAll  make  reporters  forget  that 
speeches  they  are  zvriting  haz>e  already  been 
distributed  zfa  radio. 


I  A  L 


YAWNING  GRAVEYARD 

ABLE  Washington  correspondent.  Drew 
Pearson,  covering  the  War  and  State  De¬ 
partments  for  Raltimorc  Sun,  contributed 
anonymously  to  the  “Merry-Go-Round"  series  of 
books  designed  to  e.xpose  the  foibles  of  Washington 
political  and  social  life,  and  thereby  lost  his  job. 
He  was  notified  by  his  editor  that  his  usefulness  to 
his  newspaper  had  been  destroyed.  He  is  the  second 
Washington  correspondent  to  meet  this  fate,  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor  having  dismissed  Robert  J. 
.-Mien  for  like  reason  a  year  ago. 

It  would  seem  reasonable  that  Washington  corre¬ 
spondents  would,  in  time,  discover  that  there  can  be 
no  justification  for  the  act  of  a  reporter  in  using 
the  credentials  of  a  newspajKjr  to  gain  access  to  the 
affairs  of  state  for  the  secondary,  if  not  the  primary, 
purpose  of  writing  anonymous  books  of  a  more  or 
less  scurrilous  nature.  We  know  of  no  more  liberal 
newspaper  in  the  United  States  than  Baltimore  Sun. 
It  is  famed  far  and  wide  in  journalism  for  loyalty 
to  its  staff,  permitting  writers  more  freedom 
than  perhaps  any  other  newspaper  of  the  East. 
Newspapermen  will  understand  why  the  Sun  would 
consider  the  usefulness  of  a  reporter  destroyed  if 
he  were  to  travel  about  his  assignment  handicapped 
and  embarrassed  by  the  known  fact  that  he  might 
be  asking  questions,  and  peeking  behind  the  scenes, 
for  an  anonymous  book  publisher,  albeit  presenting 
the  card  of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  This  breaks  all 
faith.  H.  L.  Mencken,  Frank  Kent,  J.  Fred  Essary 
and  other  Baltimore  Sun  men  hit  as  hard  in  their 
writings  as  any  newspapermen  of  the  land,  but  they 
stand  behind  their  stuff  in  full  candor  and  enjoy  the 
respect  of  officialdom. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  the  “Merry-Go-Round” 
series  is  profitable  to  the  authors  and  publishers, 
and  it  is  conceded  that  such  books  may  serve  excel¬ 
lent  public  purposes.  It  is  a  wholesome  thing  to 
have  public  men  debunked,  now  and  then.  But  the 
anonymous  methexi  is  inexcusable. 


SLAVIC  DARKNESS 

JUGO-SLAVLA  offers  an  interesting  exhibit  in 
press  censorship.  King  Alexander  is  a  ruthless 
dictator.  Long  ago  he  clamped  down  a  censor¬ 
ship  on  the  native  press,  leaving  it  useless  as  a 
dependable  carrier  of  public  information,  rather  a 
fawning,  scared  and  outrageously  false  record  of 
news  events.  Now,  we  learn  from  the  special  corre¬ 
spondent  of  Chicago  Tribune,  the  King  has  tightened 
his  dictatorial  grip  on  the  intelligence  of  his  subjects 
by  barring  from  the  realm  foreign  newspapers  whose 
local  correspondents  succeed  in  getting  printed  at 
least  a  part  of  what  is  really  happening  in  Belgrade. 

The  entire  business  of  importing  foreign  publica¬ 
tions  has  been  declared  a  state  monopoly,  to  be 
handled  by  the  .Avala  agency,  official  news  service 
of  Jugo-Slavia.  Private  news  dealers  are  under 
orders  to  liquidate  their  business  within  three  months. 
Thus  no  word  unfavorable  to  the  regime  can  see  the 
light  of  day  in  Jugo-Slavia. 

VV'e  think  that  situation  intolerable,  and  that  no 
human  society  can  thrive  in  such  darkness,  but  it  is 
well  to  keep  alive  to  the  fact  that  there  are  in  our 
own  fair  land  powerful  influences  which,  if  given 
half  a  chance,  would  do  all  that  King  Alexander 
has  done  to  his  press — and  for  the  same  purpose. 


“DAILY”  VS.  “WEEKDAY” 


New  YORK  newspaper  executives  have  been 
discussing  unofficially  the  proper  use  of  the 
term  “daily”  as  part  of  a  newspaper  title.  It 
is  contended  by  some  that  this  word  is  understood 
by  the  general  public  to  designate  weekday  issues 
only,  while  others  argue  that  while  the  newspaper 
industry  draws  operating  and  statistical  lines  b^ 
tween  daily  and  Sunday,  the  reading  public  regards 
its  newspaper  as  an  entity,  whether  or  not  a  Sunday 
issue  goes  with  the  weekday  service. 

The  weight  of  opinion  throughout  the  nation's 
newspapermen,  we  believe,  is  with  the  latter  theory. 
Some  newspapers,  notably  Chicago  Tribune  and 
U’ashington  Star,  differentiate  their  daily  and  Sun- 
day  issues  in  the  masthead;  others,  including  some 
of  the  Hcarst  newspapers,  give  their  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  titles  wholly  different  from  the  weekday  mast¬ 
head.  The  general  practice,  however,  is  to  manu¬ 
facture  and  sell  the  Sunday  paper  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  institution’s  service,  and  the  prospect  b 
that  this  practice  will  be  intensified  as  the  Sunday 
issue  emphasizes  news  rather  than  feature  as  its 
I>rincipal  element.  The  past  six  years  have  seen  an 
unmistakable  tendency  in  this  direction. 

To  the  question  “Does  the  phrase  ‘daily  news¬ 
paper’  convey  the  same  impression  to  the  reader  as 
‘weekday  newspaper’?”  our  answer  would  be  nega¬ 
tive.  To  the  mass  readers  of  a  newspaper  with 
weekday  and  Sunday  issues,  the  question  seldom 
arises  for  they  take  their  newspaper  service  for 
granted.  “Daily”  to  the  reader  means  newspaper— 
be  it  five,  six,  seven,  or  thirteen  issues  a  week.  Tht 
fine  distinctions  drawn  by  newspaper  operators  and 
pettifogging  advertisers  are  pretty  ethereal  in  tht 
homes  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Consumer. 


If  Al.  Smith  could  get  90  cents  per  word  as 
a  special  uriter  hozv  much  should  his  salary 
be  as  editor? 


MOBILIZING  PUBLIC  OPINION 


Newspaper  advertising  has  been  drafted  by 
a  “vigilance  committee”  to  combat  a  reign  of 
violence  which  has  produced  a  long  series  of 
unpunished  outrages  against  persons  and  property- 
in  Athens  County,  Ohio.  None  of  these  crimes  of 
violence  has  been  punished,  the  county  authorities 
declaring  that  witnesses  have  been  so  completely- 
intimidated  that  successful  prosecution  is  impossible. 

These  circumstances  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  metropolitan  racketeering  processes  to  which  the 
committee  likens  them  in  its  recent  advertisement 
in  the  Athens  (O.)  Messenger,  Without  a  detailed 
knowledge  of  local  industrial  and  political  affairs, 
it  is  difficult  to  quarrel  with  this  conclusion,  but  the 
suspicion  persists  that  the  Athens  County  outrages 
arise  from  a  widely  different  source  than  the  shoot¬ 
ings  and  .sabotage  of  the  New  York  and  Chicago 
industrial  rackets.  Rig  city  gangdom  is  parasitic 
and  its  lack  of  vitality  has  been  demonstrated  by 
several  strong — ai-id  honest — organizations  of  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  honest  police  administrations.  The 
.Athens  violence  may  have  some  parasitic  elements 
fomenting  it.  hut  basically,  like  most  coal  region 
disturbances,  it  rests  upon  the  poverty  and  economic 
in.security  of  a  large  element  of  the  local  population. 

Newspaper  advertising,  we  believe,  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  stop  violence  and  to  alleviate  the  distress 
that  undoubtedly  underlies  the  outrages.  It  can  be 
used  by  a  representative  group  of  citizens  to  purge 
the  civic  administration  of  weakness  and  corruptioa 
as  a  forum  for  discussion  and  general  understanding 
of  industrial  difficulties,  for  tlx;  relocation  of  workers 
to  whom  the  mines  no  longer  afford  regular  em¬ 
ployment,  for  the  separation  of  lawless  agitators 
from  the  sincere  and  law-respecting  leaders  of  work¬ 
men  suffering  from  the  economic  paralysis  of  an 
industry.  It  can  be  used  with  imagination,  tact,  and 
a  relation  to  reality,  with  some  prospect  of  success 
As  a  voice  of  a  vigilance  committee,  it  is  simply 
anotlx-r  weapon  in  the  campaign  of  violence,  to  be 
discarded  and  discredited  when  saner  counsels 
prevail. 


Those  zvho  skim  headlines  may  be  able  to 
dismiss  ziuith  a  zvisecrack  the  most  profound 
guestions  of  the  day,  yet  be  blissfully  ignorant 
zfhen  questioned. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 

WILLIAM  J.  COXXERS,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Buffalo  CourUr-Express, 
the  sweepstakes  fjolf  tournament 
of  the  Buffalo  Country  Club  on  Labor 
I)av  with  a  net  of  73  strokes.  S.  S. 
Wallace,  business  inanaKer  of  the  Buf- 
ialo  Tiiiu’s,  finished  with  an  83. 

\.  L.  Shuman,  vice-president  of  the 
Port  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  AnA 
Mrs.  Shuman,  have  just  returned  to 
,'he  mainland  after  a  tour  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

Josephus  Daniels,  editor,  Raleigh 
(X.  C. )  •Vf’Ti’J  ami  Obseri'er,  delivered 
the  Labor  Day  address  at  Canton.  X.  C. 
He  also  addressed  the  Haywood  County 
Educational  Conference  at  Waynes- 
ville,  N.  C. 

Vance  C.  McCormick,  publisher, 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening  Xeies  ami 
Morning  Patriot,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Dauphin  County  Relief 
Board. 

H.  G.  Willnus.  vice-president  of  In¬ 
tertype  Corporation  has  just  returned 
to  Xew  York  from  South  America. 
He  snent  several  weeks  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Dr.  Wade  H.  Harris,  editor,  Charlotte 
(X.  C.)  Observer,  is  making  a  tour  of 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Xational 
Park  area  to  survey  the  program  of  de¬ 
velopment  proposed  by  the  government. 

John  W.  Dafoe,  veteran  editor  of 
the  Winnipeg  (Man.)  Free  Press,  was 
(Tuest  speaker  at  the  luncheon  of  the 
Canadian  National  Exhibition  directors 
in  Toronto  on  Press  Day,  Sept.  3. 

Jack  Dolan,  34,  editor  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  City  (Ind.)  Nezvs,  and  Mrs. 
Dolan,  were  injured  Sept.  3  when  their 
automobile  collided  with  another  ma¬ 
chine  near  Anderson.  They  were  taken 
to  St.  Johns’  Hospital  in  Anderson. 

William  Southern,  Jr.,  publisher  of 
the  Indepertdence  (Mo.)  Examiner,  and 
.\ir5.  Southern  are  motoring  through 
Canada. 

James  R.  Blair,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Americus  (Ga.)  Daily  Times- 
Recorder,  and  Mrs.  Blair  have  returned 
from  a  vacation  in  Indiana  and  Ohio. 
On  Aug.  22,  they  attended  the  golden 
wedding  celebration  of  Mr.  Blair’s 
parents  at  Forest,  Ind. 

Sumner  Crosby,  publisher.  Laguna 
Beach  (Cal.)  South  Coast  Nexes,  and 
Lyman  King,  former  publisher  of  the 
Redlands  ((Cal.)  Facts,  were  defeated 
in  the  primary  election  for  Congress¬ 
man  from  the  19th  California  district. 

Justus  F.  Craemer,  president  of  the 
.Xational  Editorial  .Association,  and 
William  Hart,  co- publisher  of  the 
Orange  (Cal.)  Daily  Xexes,  recently 
were  hosts  of  the  Orange  County  (Cal.) 
Press  .Association  at  a  dinner  called  to 
discuss  county  and  state  politics. 

Robert  W.  Ruhl,  editor,  Medford 
(Ore.)  Mail  Tribune,  has  returned 
from  Rockford,  Ill.,  where  he  attended 
the  funeral  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  .A.  S. 
Ruhl. 

John  J.  Stanton,  publisher,  Sussex 
(X.  J.)  Independent,  has  recovered 
from  an  illness. 

William  R.  Bradford,  editor,  Fort 
Mill  (S.  C.)  Times,  was  nominated 
lor  the  state  house  of  representatives, 
in  the  primary,  .Aug.  30. 

piarles  C.  Cain,  Jr.,  publisher  and 
editor,  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Sun,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  the  recent  Lions  Interna¬ 
tional  convention  at  Los  .Angeles. 

W.  .A.  Cochel.  editor,  Kansas  City 
Weekly  Star,  Sept.  2  addressed  the 
thamber  of  Commerce.  Tulsa.  Okla. 
He  was  introduced  by  Eugene  Lorton. 
publisher,  Tulsa  U’orld. 

PauJ  B.  ^  Williams,  editor.  I’lica 
(N.  A’.)  Daily  Press,  recently  addressed 
the  Poland  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

B.  H.  Peace,  editor  and  publisher, 
Oreenville  (S.  C.)  Xens  and  Piedmont. 

honor  guest  at  a  fish  fry 
tendered  by  his  friends  to  greet  him 
after  an  illness. 

,  •  R-  Bradford,  editor.  Fart  H  ill 

•  o.  C.)  Times,  has  been  re-elected  to 
the  state  assembly. 


Walter  L.  Sanborn,  publisher  of  the 
Lonsdale  (Pa.)  North  Penn  Reporter, 
and  Mrs.  Sanborn  have  just  returned 
from  an  automobile  tour  of  New  Eng¬ 
land. 

Houston  Harte,  publisher,  San  An¬ 
gelo  (Tex.)  Standard-Times,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  trip  to  Washington, 
I).  C.,  and  central  Missouri. 

J.  B.  Jeffries,  editor  and  publisher, 
Hannibal  (Mo.)  Courier-Post,  repre¬ 
sented  the  Xlissouri  press  in  ceremonies 
dedicating  a  bronze  tablet  at  the  Mis¬ 
souri  State  Fair,  Sedalia,  Aug.  26. 

L.  S.  Galvin,  publisher,  Lima  (O.) 
Xervs,  has  been  appointed  aide-de-camp 
to  Governor  Ruby  Laffoon  of  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Richard  m.  h.  whartox, 

general  manager  of  the  Harrisburg 
(  Pa. )  Xexes  and  Patriot,  is  on  a  two 
months’  vacation  trip  through  Europe. 

Pirwin  J.  Frey,  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Waterbary  (Conn.) 
Republican  and  American  is  on  vaca¬ 
tion. 

W.  11.  Bird,  advertising  manager, 
Regina  (Sask.)  Daily  Star,  recently 
returnetl  from  a  visit  to  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

George  Mozley,  advertising  manager, 
!•  lushing  (N.  Y.)  Journal,  has  returned 
from  a  vacation  sixuit  touring  the  lake 
regions  of  Xew  York  and  Xew  Hamp- 
.shire. 

Edward  C.  Aston,  for  30  years  with 
the  Daindlle  (111.)  Comniercial-Xexes, 
the  oldest  employe  of  the  paper,  has 
been  transferred  from  the  classified  de- 
j)artnient  to  s))ecial  Sunday  sales  rep¬ 
resentative,  uiuler  Guy  Kitchen,  display 
manager. 

Louise  Sampson,  business  office, 
Brockton  (Mass.)  Daily  Ex-ening  Enter¬ 
prise,  has  returned  to  work  following  a 
minor  operation. 

Domie  Hastreiter,  formerly  Detroit 
representative  of  Scott  Howe  Bowen, 
Inc.,  radio  advertising  company,  has 
joined  the  Detroit  Times  advertising 
staff. 

C.  E.  Crockett,  secretary-treasurer. 
South  Bend  Tribune,  Mrs.  Crockett  and 
their  daughters,  the  Misses  P'lizabeth 
and  Jane  Crockett,  have  returned  from 
their  summer  home  in  Michigan. 

Edward  Humphrey,  assistant  business 
manager  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press 
Herald,  Evening  Express  and  Sunday 
Telegram,  has  resigned  to  join  the  La 
Touraine  Coffee  Company  of  Boston. 

R.  W.  Madison,  national  advertising 
manager,  San  I'rancisco  Chronicle,  vis¬ 
ited  New  A’ork  this  week. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

JOHN  McLaughlin,  managing 

editor,  Philadelphia  Ex’ening  Ledger, 
William  Desmond.  Federal  beat  man 


I  FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 

JH.  FORTIER,  publisher  of  L’Ex’cne- 
•  ment.  Quebec  French-language  daily, 
was  a  successful  business  man  before 
_  he  became  a  pub¬ 
lisher.  He  has 
retained  his  many 
business  interests 
in  the  meantime 
and  today,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  being  a 
imblisher,  heads  a 
large  textile  con¬ 
cern,  a  plow  and 
stove  factory,  an 
ice  and  coal  plant, 
a  n  automobile 
supply  company, 
and  is  a  director 
J.  H.  P'oitTiKit  in  many  corpora¬ 
tions,  including 
the  Canadian  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany. 

He  purchased  L’Evenement  to  satisfy 
a  iMiyhood  ambition.  When  he  was  a 
.student  he  was  impressed  that  the  news¬ 
papers  he  read  were  not  reliable.  He 
stated  then  that  if  he  ever  accumulated 
$1(M).()(K)  he  would  publish  a  reliable, 
unbiased  daily. 

-After  buying  the  Quebec  paper,  he 
made  it  independent  in  politics,  much  to 
the  chagrin  to  the  French-Canadians 
who  take  their  politics  seriously.  But 
the  change  has  proven  successful.  In 
1920  he  started  La  Xoux'elliste  in  Trois 
Riviere.  L’Evenement  is  the  oldest 
I'rench  paper  in  the  province  and  La 
Xouvelliste  the  youngest. 

Mr.  Fortier  draws  a  distinct  line  be¬ 
tween  the  requirements  for  a  successful 
business  and  a  successful  newspaper. 

“A’ou  can  organize  a  business  upon 
facts  and  figures,  but  a  newspaper  must 
visualize  and  analyze  something  of  the 
human  mind  and  be  able  to  detect  what 
is  in  the  future,  for  a  newspaper  without 
accurate  foresight,  even  against  public 
opinion,  cannot  succeed,”  he  said  re¬ 
cently. 

for  the  same  newspaper,  and  their  wives, 
are  spending  a  month’s  vacation  at 
.South  Jersey  resorts. 

Don  B.  Reed,  managing  editor, 
U'ashington  Post,  is  spending  the  week 
in  Buffalo,  where  he  formerly  was  a 
member  of  the  Buffalo  Ex’ening  Nexvs. 
He  is  the  guest  of  his  brother.  Rod 
Reed,  “Mr.  Fixit”  of  the  Buffalo  Times. 

Paul  Bellamy,  managing  editor, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  has  returned 
from  a  vacation  spent  in  Labrador  and 
at  other  Canadian  points. 

Miles  D.  Stettenbenz,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Buffalo  Times,  has  returned  to 
duty  after  a  vacation  in  Canada. 

R.  H.  Horst,  managing  editor.  South 
Bend  Tribune,  has  returned  from  a  trip 
to  Canada. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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New  Sunday  Comic  Page! 

“Dixie  Dugan,”  by  J.  P.  McEvoy  and  J.  H.  Striebel,  has 
been  such  a  sensation  as  a  daily  comic  strip  that  the  papers 


now  want 


DIXIE  DUGAN  IN  COLOR 

This  new  Sunday  color  page  comic,  following  the 
adventures  of  the  prettiest  and  most  lovable  of  newspaper 
characters,  will  be  released  soon,  the  date  to  be  announced 
later. 

Proof  sheets  are  now  ready.  Write  for  one.  You  will 
see  then  what  makes  “Dixie  Dugan”  a  success. 
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John  J.  McLaughlin.  nianauiiiK  edi¬ 
tor,  Philadelphia  liveiiiiui  I.edfier,  has 
returned  from  a  month  sjjent  with  his 
family  at  Ocean  City,  X.  J. 

Conrad  X.  Church,  manauinp;  editor, 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press,  spent  his 
vacation  in  Montreal. 

r>ert  Kemmerer,  inanaKins  editor, 
Guthrie  (Okla. )  Leader,  and  holder  of 
the  Distinsuished  .Service  Cross,  has 
iK'en  elected  commander  of  the  Le  Bron 
post  of  the  American  Legion,  Guthrie. 

Charles  Saulsherry,  .six>rts  editor, 
Oklahoma  City  Times,  is  on  vacation. 

^^a^y  Raymond,  formerly  with 
papers  in  Florida,  is  now  writing  fea¬ 
tures  for  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press- 
.^cimitar. 

William  If.  Sahud,  former  financial 
editor,  Chicapo  American,  has  joined 
the  stock  and  bond  firm  of  Enyart,  Van 
Camp  &  Feil,  Chicago. 

Thomas  J.  Sugrue,  of  the  editorial 
staff,  Ne7v  York  Herald  Tribune,  has 
returned  from  a  three  weeks’  vacation. 

(jeorge  Race,  reporter  for  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  spent  last 
week-end  and  Labor  Day  at  his  home 
in  Cincinnati. 

Mrs.  Frances  Moor,  of  the  women’s 
j>age  staff,  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger, 
is  spending  September  with  her  family 
at  Garfield,  N.  J. 

May  Lamberton  Becker,  who  con¬ 
ducts  the  Readers’  Guide  for  the  Satur¬ 
day  Review  of  Literature,  will  conduct 
and  edit  the  children’s  book  page  of 
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Hooks,  Sunday  supplement  of  the  .Vcic 
York  Herald  Tribune,  beginning  Sept. 
11. 

Henrietta  McKaughan,  Honolulu  Ad¬ 
vertiser  reporter  for  the  past  several 
years  and  recently  Kobe  correspondent 
for  the  Japan  Times,  has  returned  to 
the  Pacific  coast  and  is  living  in  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

John  Dreiske,  former  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  and  Detroit  Mirror  reporter,  and 
his  wife  are  parents  of  a  son,  John, 
Jr.,  born  Sept.  3  in  Chicago. 

R.  E.  Turpin,  of  the  Sunday  staff, 
.Vc7C’  York  Times,  is  spending  a  vaca¬ 
tion  with  his  brother  in  Grand  Junction, 
Colo. 

Alfred  Albelli,  court  reporter  for  the 
Nezv  York  Daily  News,  and  Mrs.  Al¬ 
belli  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter, 
Joan  Lincoln,  bom  Aug.  30. 

M.  L.  Sharpley,  former  picture  edi¬ 
tor,  Detroit  Mirror,  has  joined  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  reportorial 
staff. 

Ada  Gilkey,  courthouse  reporter, 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  is  on  vacation 
at  Reelfoot  Lake,  Tenn. 

W.  H.  Wilkinson,  reporter,  Regina 
(Sask.)  Daily  Star,  has  returned  from 
a  vacation. 

Harry  Carr,  formerly  city  editor, 
Detroit  Mirror,  has  joined  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger. 

Eric  Knowles,  news  editor.  Saska¬ 
toon  (Sask.)  Star-Phoenix,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  visit  to  eastern  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

Sanford  Jarell  has  resigned  from  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  to  join 
his  family  at  Clearwater,  Fla.,  to  do 
magazine  and  scenario  work  for  which 
he  has  contracted. 
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Jack  Bell,  city  editor,  Oklahoma  City 
Daily  Oklahoman,  has  returned  from  a 
three  weeks’  vacation. 

M.  V.  Casey,  real  estate  editor.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  returned  this 
week  from  his  vacation. 

Howard  B.  Bloomer,  Jr.,  news  editor, 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  cov¬ 
ered  the  Harmsworth  trophy  race  at 
Detroit  Sept.  3-5. 

Gerard  Geghan  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 
sunrise  re-write  staff  to  the  Upper 
Darby,  Pa.,  run. 

Jack  Stinett.  movie  critic,  Oklahoma 
City  Daily  Oklahoman,  is  visiting 
Hollywood. 

Norman  Forsyth,  Chicago  Times, 
formerly  of  the  Boston  American,  who 
has  been  spending  his  vacation  in  New 
Hampshire,  renewed  acquaintances  at 
the  American  plant  recently. 

Albert  Nickerson,  feature  editor, 
Boston  Daily  Record,  is  on  vacation. 
His  place  is  being  taken  by  Dave  Quirk 
of  the  copy  desk. 

Paul  A.  Davis,  city  editor,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Independent,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Davis,  have  left  by  motor  for 
the  North  and  East,  on  a  vacation  trip. 
They  expect  to  be  away  six  weeks. 
Jeff  Moshier,  sports  editor,  is  on  the 
city  desk  during  the  absence  of  Davis. 

Russell  N.  Haas,  associate  editor. 
Winter  Haven  (Fla.)  Chief,  has  been 
spending  several  weeks  in  his  home 
state,  Pennsylvania,  on  a  vacation  trip. 

Van  Wie  Ingham,  feature  writer. 
New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home  News, 
covered  the  eclipse  at  Franconia,  N.  H. 

Storey  Buck,  mining  editor  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Chronicle,  and  a  veteran  legis¬ 
lator  is  running  for  the  state  senate. 

B.  M.  Harriss,  news  editor,  Jackson¬ 
ville  (Fla.)  Times-Union  spent  his  va¬ 
cation  in  Atlanta. 

Fletcher  Chenault,  of  the  staff.  Little 
Rock  Arkansas  Gazette,  was  at  Tex¬ 
arkana,  Ark.,  Sept.  4  covering  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  Miller  County  oil  fields, 
in  which  production  is  expected. 

George  Ellis,  formerly  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  editorial  staff,  has 
become  manager  of  Radio  Station 
WIBX,  at  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Edward  Wheelock,  assistant  copy  desk 


chief,  Boston  Daily  Record,  is  on  vaca¬ 
tion  in  Canada. 

Gil  Parker  of  New  York  has  joined 
the  Boston  Daily  Record  rewrite  staff. 

Arnold  Finnefrock,  assistant  sports 
editor,  Jacksomnlle  Times-Union,  has 
returned  from  Sea  Island  Beach. 
Brunswick,  Ga.,  where  he  spent  his  va¬ 
cation. 

Tom  Howard,  formerly  head  of  the 
photographic  department  of  the  sus¬ 
pended  Detroit  Mirror,  has  joined  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  as  picture  editor. 

Frank  Roche,  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  sports  department,  for  the  past 
five  years,  resigned  Aug.  29,  to  become 
publicity  director  of  a  new  horse  race 
track  to  be  built  at  Arcadia,  Cal.  Roche 
formerly  worked  on  the  New  York 
World  and  Nezv  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Hal  Borland,  editorial  writer,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger,  has  returned 
from  a  month  spent  at  the  Thousand 
Islands  with  Mrs.  Borland  and  their 
three  children. 

Ray  Pillsbury,  formerly  with  the  De¬ 
troit  Mirror  has  joined  the  photographic 
staff  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Charles  Vinton  Waters,  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor,  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  has 
returned  after  a  month’s  vacation.  Sam 
McDowell,  who  acted  in  his  absence,  is 
now  at  Atlantic  City  for  a  month. 

Robert  W.  Reed,  news  editor,  Kansas 
City  Star,  will  spend  his  vacation  at 
Portland,  Ore.,  where  he  will  attend  the 
American  Legion  convention  as  a  dele¬ 
gate. 

Steven  M.  Spencer  has  returned  from 
Conway,  N.  H.,  where  he  covered  the 
eclipse  for  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Ira  L.  Cain,  former  San  Angelo 
(Tex.)  Standard-Times  reporter,  is  now 
radio  technician  with  the  Wichita  Falls, 
Tex.,  police  department. 

James  Trainor,  rewrite  man  for  the 
Detroit  Times,  is  visiting  friends  in 
Buffalo,  where  he  formerly  was  em¬ 
ployed. 

John  M.  Collins,  associate  editor  of 
the  Weekly  Kansas  City  Star,  was  con¬ 
fined  to  his  home  by  illness  last  week. 

S.  S.  Modell,  formerly  of  the  staff 
of  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  and  associate 
editor  of  the  Musician  has  joined  the 
Neze  York  American,  as  dance  critic. 

Mrs.  Irita  Van  Doren,  editor  of 
Books,  literary  section  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  returned  after  Labor 
Day  from  a  month’s  vacation. 

William  McDermott,  drama  editor. 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  has  returned 
from  a  several  weeks’  tour  of  Europe. 

John  B.  Killeen,  veteran  member  of 
the  Boston  Post  copy  desk  staff,  has 
been  seriously  ill  at  his  home. 

Gilbert  Smith,  reporter  and  George 
E.  Cauthen,  photographer,  Kansas  City 
Journal-Post  staff,  went  up  16,000  feet 
in  a  plane  Aug.  31  to  cover  the  eclipse. 

Wensel  Fultun,  copy  desk  staff.  Salt 
Lake  Telegram,  has  resigned  to  go  to 
San  Francisco. 

Robert  W.  Goodell,  Salt  Lake  Tele¬ 
gram  reporter,  and  Mrs.  (joodell  are 
the  parents  of  a  daughter  born  recently. 

Joel  L.  Priest,  Jr.,  mining  editor,  Salt 
Lake  Tribune,  has  returned  from  a 
pleasure  trip  to  California. 

James  H.  Taylor,  staff.  Mobile  Press 
Register,  is  covering  the  special  session 
of  the  Alabama  legislature,  at  Mont¬ 
gomery. 

D.  Eml>-n  Evans,  night  managing 
editor,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  is 
on  vacation.  Donald  Claprood,  assistant 
state  editor,  and  William  Schachtel, 
reporter,  have  just  returned. 

Joseph  Epstein,  court  reporter.  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Times  prior  to  its 
merger  with  the  New  Bedford  Standard 
is  now  representing  the  Boston  Ameri¬ 
can  in  New  Bedford. 

Miss  Irene  Cooper  of  New  Orleans, 
has  joined  the  Times  Picayune  city 
staff. 

Urban  T.  Murphy,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Toledo  Blade,  has  returned  to  work 
after  a  week’s  illness. 


Franklin  G.  Smith,  recently  of  th( 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star,  has  joined 
the  Salt  Lake  Telegram  staff. 

George  Rolfs,  sports  writer.  New  Or. 
leans  Timcs-Picayune,  covered  the 
.American  Legion  baseball  series  in 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  in  which  the  Ne» 
Orleans  team  won  the  championship, 
Sept.  2. 

Robert  Agnew,  of  the  reportorial 
staff.  New  Orleans  Times-Picayunc 
and  Mrs.  Agnew,  are  parents  of  a 
daughter,  born  Aug.  30. 

H.  E.  McGillicuddy,  financial  editor, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  is  on  vaca¬ 
tion  in  Shasta  County. 

W.  H.  Walton,  city  editor.  South 
Bend  Tribune,  has  returned  to  work 
after  two  months'  in  Europe. 

Truman  T.  Felt,  editorial  writer, 
Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  Nezvs,  Mrs.  Felt,  ' 
and  their  two  children,  returned  to  I 
Miami  last  week,  following  a  three  I 
weeks’  vacation  in  the  North  Carolina  I 
mountains.  I 


WEDDING  BELLS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Wright  Brown 
announced  in  Nantucket,  Mass.,  on 
Tuesday,  the  marriage  of  their  youngest 
daughter  Charlotte  Elizabeth  Brown  to 
Cyril  W.  Stephens  of  London,  England. 
The  ceremony  took  place  in  New  York 
in  May.  Mrs.  Stephens  is  an  alumna 
of  Finch  School  in  New  York  and 
Paris  and  the  New  York  School  d 
Applied  Art.  Mr.  Stephens,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Stephens  of  Enfield, 
Surrey,  England,  is  manager  of  the 
American  branch  of  Frederick  Warne  & 
Co.,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  reput¬ 
able  book  publishing  houses  of  London, 
of  which  he  is  managing  director. 

Miss  Martha  Jane  Doran,  assistant 
.society  editor.  South  Bend  Tribune,  to 
Willard  J.  Croxall,  of  Aberdeen,  Wash., 
Sept.  3.  Mrs.  Croxall  will  continue  her 
newspaper  work. 

Fred  J.  English,  of  the  Boston  Globe, 
to  Miss  Irene  Lilley  at  the  bride’s  home 
in  Stoneham  recently. 

Miss  Grace  Gardener,  society  editor. 
Portland  Morning  Oregonian,  to  C. 
Laird  McKenna  at  Portland,  Aug.  29. 

Warren  C.  Ogden,  of  the  staff,  Neze 
Orleans  Times-Picayune,  to  Miss  Man- 
Frances  Johnston,  of  Asheville,  N.  C, 
Aug.  29. 

Wilbur  Thorp  Bentley,  sports  editor, 
Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Gazette,  to  Miss 
Meryle  Ann  Holderbaum,  Aug.  28  at 
Little  Rock. 

Isabel  Hoggan,  society  editor.  Salt 
Lake  City  Deseret  Nezvs,  to  Jolin  .K. 
Hougaard  of  Manti,  a  member  of  the 
state  bar  commission,  Aug.  27. 

Ed  Lynn  Bridges,  city  editor,  Ameri- 
CHS  (Ga.)  Timcs-Rccorder,  to  Miss 
Josephine  Betts,  of  Americus,  last  Feb¬ 
ruary.  The  wedding  has  just  been  an¬ 
nounced. 

Leo  Fried  of  the  copy  desk,  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star,  to  Miss  Annette  Goodman 
of  Indianapolis,  in  Indianapolis  Aug.  21. 

Alexander  MeSurely,  reporter  on  the 
Indianapolis  News,  to  Miss  Gertrude 
Evalyn  Helmuth,  of  Indianapolis,  Sept 
3.  They  will  live  at  the  Dartmouth. 
221  East  Michigan  street. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

WH.  MOBLEY,  of  the  Atlanta. 

•  Ga.,  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press,  and  Mrs.  Mobley  visited  the 
former’s  parents  in  San  Angelo,  Tex., 
recently.  Mobley  was  formerly  with  the 
San  Angelo  Standard  and  Times. 

George  Crissey,  manager  of  the  Reiw 
bureau.  United  Press,  and  Mrs.  Crissey 
spent  their  vacation  in  San  Francisco. 

Eugene  J.  Cadou  of  the  Indianapolis 
bureau  of  the  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice  has  returned  from  a  vacation  in 
Michigan. 

Claude  H.  Wolff  of  the  Indianapolis 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press  has 
returned  from  his  vacation. 

Thomas  Sears,  mat  editor  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Photo  Service,  returned  to 
New  York  Sept.  2  from  a  vacation  in 
Europe.  He  spent  several  weeks  in 
Paris  and  Montreux,  Switzerland. 
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DAILY  PROMOTING  SMALL  FIRMS 


No  Business  Is 
^r^Out  of  the  Way” 

that  is 

Star  Advertised! 


Copy  in  the  Ktuisos  City  Star  urging  “out  off  the  uay“  business  men  to  use 
newspaper  spare. 


ask  dailies  to  bar 
auto-travel  copy 

Si*  Ch!c«R®  Agencie*  Complain  of 
Competition  With  Established 
Transport  Firms — Cite 
“Racketeering” 


Newspapers  in  all  cities  of  the  United 
States  having  50,000  population  or  more 
are  being  asked  by  six  Chicago  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  to  bar  advertising  of 
automobile  travel  by  private  cars,  such 
as  appears  under  classified  headings, 
“Travel  Opportunities,”  “Share  Ex¬ 
pense  and  Travel,”  etc.,  except  where 
the  public  is  safeguarded  by  local  or 
state  legislation. 

The  agencies,  all  of  which  represent 
established  railroad,  bus,  or  steamship 
lines  are:  Roche,  Williams  &  Cunnyng- 
ham;  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os- 
bom  Corporation:  Caples  Company; 
Stack-Goble  Advertising  Agency:  Lord 
&  Thomas ;  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 

The  transportation  companies  repre¬ 
sented  by  these  agencies  “are  spending 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  ad¬ 
vertising  where  those  occupied  in  the 
above-stated  method  of  transportation 
are  spending  hundreds,”  says  a  joint 
letter  to  406  newspapers ;  “yet  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  these  types  of  transporta¬ 
tion  are  diverting  a  large  amount  of 
revenue  from  the  railroad,  bus,  and 
steamship  companies.” 

The  letter  also  states  that  “in  some 
instances  the  whole  proposition  amounts 
to  nothing  more  than  a  ‘racket’,”  citing 
desertion  of  passengers  on  the  highway, 
breakdowns,  and  accidents. 

“Many  newspapers  are  now  refusing 
this  anywhere-for-hire  form  of  automo¬ 
bile  advertising,”  it  adds,  “notably  the 
Associated  Dailies  of  Florida,  practi¬ 
cally  all  the  larger  dailies  in  Texas, 
and  many  other  publishers  throughout 
the  country  who  have  had  the  matter 
called  to  their  attention  either  through 
complaints  or  legislative  action.” 

TO  TRY  DETECTIVE 


Reporter’s  Story  of  Prisoner’s  Death 
Implicates  Officer 

Through  the  revelations  of  John 
Wagner,  Detroit  Free  Press  reporter. 
Police  Detective  Vincent  B.  Hoesel 
will  be  placed  on  trial  for  manslaughter. 

On  the  night  of  Aug.  22  a  David 
Cantor  was  arrested  by  Detroit  police 
and  lodged  in  a  precinct  station  on  sus¬ 
picion  of  breaking  and  entering.  After 
being  locked  up  he  was  removed  from 
the  station  by  the  officers  who  arrested 
him,  without  permission  of  precinct  offi¬ 
cials,  and  taken  to  a  lonely  alley  in  a 
sparsely  settled  section  of  the  city  and 
beaten  and  shot  in  an  attempt  to  force 
a  confession  from  him,  according  to  the 
story  the  man  told  Wagner  in  the  nitr¬ 
ating  room  in  Receiving  Hospital 
shortly  before  he  died. 

Wagner  was  in  the  admitting  room 
of  the  hospital  at  the  time  Cantor  was 
brought  there  by  the  officers  and  inter¬ 
viewed  the  fatally  injured  man  as  he  lay 
on  the  operating  table.  Wagner’s  story 
resulted  in  an  investigation  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  County  Prosecutor  has  de¬ 
cided  to  charge  the  detective  who  shot 
Cantor  with  manslaughter. 

EDITOR  SUES  COMPETITOR 

Suit  for  $20,000,  charging  he  was 
hWed  in  an  article  printed  Aug.  4  in 
the  Olathe  (Kan.)  Jdhnson  County 
Democrat,  was  filed  last  week  by  Ken- 
wth  Meuser,  managing  editor  of  the 
Olathe  Mirror,  against  Frank  Hodges, 
owmer  and  publisher  of  the  Democrat. 
Juc ^article  accused  Meuser  of  possess- 
IJK  "u  natural  instinct  to  be  sneaking.” 
Hodges’  attack  on  Meuser  was  prompted 
the  Kansas  City  Jour- 
two  weeks  before,  and  which 
Tu  charged  Meuser  with  writing. 

V’*  Journal-Post  story  was  to  the  effect 
i  ®  Young  Men’s  Democratic  Club 
“stole  the  show”  from  Hodges 
wnm  Governor  Woodring  of  Kansas 

1  Olathe.  Hodges  in  a  previous 

article  attacked  a  Journal-Post  staff 

later  said  he  had  traced  the 
article  to  Meuser. 


ERCHANTS  in  “out  of  the  way” 
locations  and  those  considering 
their  firms  “too  small  to  advertise" 
make  up  the  audience  appealed  to  in 
recent  promotion  advertisements  in  the 
Kansas  City  Star. 

The  advertising  is  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  J.  T.  Barrons,  advertising 
manager. 

One  full-page  reproduced  a  number 
of  advertisements  of  “out  of  the  way” 
stores  in  various  sizes,  ranging  from 
one  14-line  advertisement,  labelled  “lie. 


Pennsylvania  Department  of  High¬ 
ways  Ends  Clean-up  Drive 

Maintenance  employes  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Department  of  Highways  in 
the  annual  clean-up  campaign  just  ended 
removed  28,446  pieces  of  illegal  adver¬ 
tising  from  roadsides  under  Department 
control,  according  to  an  announcement 
made  this  week. 

The  campaign  was  directed  chiefly  at 
illegal  signs  within  the  highway  right- 
of-way,  but  with  the  consent  of  property 
owners  other  illegal  signs  marring  the 
landscapes  were  removed.  Every  type 
of  illegal  sign  was  included  in  the  crop: 
cards,  boards,  rusty  metal  signs,  posters, 
and  tattered  blurbs. 

The  report  pointed  out  that  this  year’s 
campaign  netted  28,446  illegal  signs, 
compared  with  more  than  30.000  re¬ 
moved  last  year. 

“We  are  hopeful,”  Secretary  Sam  S. 
Lewis  said,  “that  merchants  and  others 
will  come  to  realize  this  form  of  ad¬ 
vertising  is  unprofitable  as  well  as 
illegal.” 

RESUMES  RADIO  TALKS 

Frederick  William  Wile,  Washington 
news  writer,  began  on  Sept  10,  over 
the  ColumI)ia  network,  his  tenth  succes¬ 
sive  year  on  the  air  with  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  and  title — “The  Political  Situation 
in  Washington  Tonight."  He  speaks 
over  a  nation-wide  chain  of  nearly  61' 
stations. 


a  Thousand  Delivered,”  to  a  400-line 
piece  of  copy  labeled  “42c.  a  Thousand 
Delivered.”  The  display  line  read: 
“At  Tliese  Low  Costs  What  Store  Is 
‘Too  Small  to  Advertise?”’  The  copy 
appeal  is  built  around  fact  material 
comparing  the  cost  of  Star  advertising 
and  direct  mail. 

Another  page,  shown  above,  repro¬ 
duced  testimonial  letters  from  merchants 
outside  the  city  limits,  with  the  line: 
“No  Business  Is  ‘Out  of  the  Way’  That 
Is  Star  Advertised.” 


Says  They  Must  Be  Divorced  From 
Politics  To  Suppress  Crime 

Politics  must  be  removed  from  courts 
of  justice  before  crime  can  be  kept 
down,  Malcolm  W.  Bingay,  editorial 
director  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press  declared  in  an  address  before  a 
c(tnvention  of  Michigan  police  chiefs 
.\ug.  31  at  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

Third  degree  methods  will  be  used 
by  American  police  agencies  just  as 
long  as  “lawyer-racketeers”  are  per¬ 
mitted  the  freedom  of  the  courts,  Mr. 
Bingay  declared. 

He  assailed  the  “yellow  press”  for 
glorifying  the  criminal  and  terrifying 
judges  and  prosecutors  by  advertising 
crime  “in  order  to  exploit  their  own 
circulation  building.” 

In  referrng  to  the  English  court  sys¬ 
tem  Mr.  Bingay  pointed  out  that  judges 
and  prosecutors  there  are  not  dependent 
upon  politics  and  that  “there  are  no 
yellow  newspapers  to  dictate  to  the 
courts.” 


DAILY  AMENDS  CHARTER 

The  Journal-Times  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Racine  (Wis. )  Times- 
Journal,  has  amended  its  state  charter 
to  have  a  board  of  directors  of  seven 
members.  .Application  was  filed  by 
Frank  Starbuck,  publisher  H.  S.  Man, 
secretary-treasurer,  and  Harry  R.  Le 
Poidevin,  vice-president  and  advertising 
manager. 


RULES  ON  DAWSON  CASE 

Editor  Can  Be  Examined  But  Need 
Not  Produce  Records 

Circuit  Court  Judge  Zimmerman  in 
Madison,  Wis.,  Aug.  31,  confirmed  his 
recent  order  limiting  the  adverse  ex¬ 
amination  of  William  Dawson,  Jr.,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Uncensored  Sews.  Under 
the  state’s  “discovery”  .statute,  Walter 
P.  Melchior,  attorney,  who  was  suing 
the  editor  for  slander,  souglit  to  force 
the  editor  to  open  his  book  and  records 
in  an  effort  to  discover  who  the  alleged 
backers  of  the  paper  were.  In  his  suit 
Melchior  charged  that  Dawson  was  not 
the  proprietor  of  the  weekly.  Judge 
Zimmerman  had  previously  held  that 
Dawson  could  be  questioned  but  that 
the  plaintiff  could  not  force  him  to 
produce  the  records. 

Dawson  was  originally  sued  for  libel 
by  Melchior,  but  the  charge  was 
changed  evidently  by  agreement.  It  is 
based  on  an  incident  of  the  Republican 
national  convention.  Dawson  had  called 
a  bloc  of  Wisconsin  delegates  “Benedict 
Arnolds.” 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

EDFORD  (Ore.)  MAIL  TRIB¬ 
UNE,  Aug.  31,  courthouse  dedi¬ 
cation  issue,  24  pages. 

Battle  Creek  (Midi.)  Enquirer-A ews 
Sept.  1,  12-page  supplement,  to  its  reg¬ 
ular  editions  announcing  the  opening  of 
school. 

Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Express, 
Aug.  31,  5(lth  Amiiversary  Edition. 
5U  pages. 

Randolph  (N.  Y.)  Register,  12  pages, 
marking  opening  of  Randolph  Central 
school. 

Mt.  Clemens  (Mich.)  Daily  Leader, 
second  annual  “peach  ”  edition,  marking 
the  opening  ot  the  Michigan  Peach 
Festival,  12  pages,  Aug.  31. 

Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  Aug. 
31,  special  tabloid,  supplement  of  ^4 
pages  devoted  entirely  to  20  police  de¬ 
partments  ol  Soutli  Jersey,  llie  edi¬ 
tion  was  prepared  with  tfie  cooperation 
of  tlie  South  Jersey  Suburban  Police 
Association  and  lor  the  beneht  of  its 
nienibers.  There  were  no  advertise¬ 
ments. 

Los  Angeles  l  imes  Fall  Educational 
Number,  0  pages,  Aug.  28. 

Los  Angeles  Examiner  Cooking  and 
Home  Making  section.  Edited  by 
Prudence  Penny,  16  pages,  Aug.  21. 

Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbock  Press, 
Aug.  31,  special  school  supplement,  12 
pages. 

Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Register,  ninety- 
second  amiual  trade  edition,  Aug.  28. 

Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch, 
4-page  Shenandoah  Valley  Celebration 
Section,  Sunday,  Aug.  28. 

CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

C.  MARKHAM,  executive 
•  secretary  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  State  Highway  Officials,  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  two  sons, 
Maurice  W.  and  Ralph  Markham,  have 
purchased  an  interest  in  the  Fan  Nuys 
(Cal.)  News.  Maurice  Markliam  for 
several  years  was  editor  of  the  Baldwin 
(Kan.)  Ledger. 

Athens  (Tenn.)  McMinn  County 
Herald  has  been  purchased  by  John 
Slack,  of  Bristol,  Teim.  T.  H.  Camp¬ 
bell,  whom  Mr.  Slack  succeeds,  will 
remain  in  Athens  in  the  real  estate 
business. 

J.  H.  Brewster  and  J.  B.  Brewster 
of  Manchester,  Ga.,  have  leased  the 
McDonough  (Ga.)  Advertiser  from 
W.  A.  Clements. 


FACING  FIVE  LIBEL  SUITS 

The  Medjord  (Ore.)  Daily  Netes 
and  its  editor,  Llewellyn  A.  Banks,  were 
made  defendants  in  five  libel  suits  total¬ 
ing  $300,000  recently.  Four  suits  were 
filed  by  dredge  mining  operators  as  the 
result  of  an  editorial  printed  March  6. 
A  retraction  was  printed  soon  after¬ 
ward.  Eacli  suit  is  for  $50,000.  Tlie 
fifth  asking  for  $100,000,  was  filed  by 
George  Neilsoii.  deputy  district  attor¬ 
ney,  who  said  he  was  libelously  attacked 
in  an  editorial  series. 


28,446  SIGNS  REMOVED  BINGAY  DISCUSSES  COURTS 
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Advertising  Agencies 

FRANK  ENGEL  JOINS 
PHELPS  AGENCY 

Becomes  Vice-President  of  Latter 
Firm — Kirtland  Buys  His  Inter¬ 
est  In  Kirtland-Engel 
Organization 

Frank  L.  Engel,  for  the  past  17  years 
vice-president  and  director  of  the  Kirt- 
land-Engel  Company,  Chicago  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  has  transferred  his  interests 
to  the  Norman  J.  Phelps  agency,  also 
of  Chicago.  The  new  firm  will  be  known 
as  Phelps-Engel- Phelps,  Inc.,  with 
offices  at  700  North  Michigan  avenue. 

Norman  Phelps  will  be  president  of 
the  agency;  Mr.  Engel,  vice-president, 
and  Fred  W.  Phelps,  father  of  Norman, 
secretary-treasurer.  Mr.  Phelps  started 
his  agency  about  four  months  ago.  The 
following  accounts  are  now  being  placed 
by  the  firm ; 

Maybelline  Co.,  P'lex-O-Glass  Mfg. 
Co.,  Loyola  University,  Condon  Bros.. 
Campion  College,  South  Michigan 
Nurseries,  F'.  C.  Stahelin  &  Son,  West- 
hauser  Nurseries,  Superior  Match  Pants 
Co.,  Cougle  Commission  Co.,  Uass 
Nursery  Co.,  Rosary  College,  Saltzman 
Mineral  Springs,  A.  B.  Shubert  Fur 
Co.,  Chaml)ers  of  Commerce  at  Mar¬ 
quette  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.. 
Alexian  Brothers  Hospital,  L.  P.  Rich¬ 
ards,  Ellinee  Pavilion,  Ua-Late  Screen 
Co.,  Inc.,  Charles  T.  Norrissey,  Na¬ 
tional  Stamping  &  Electric  VN'orks. 
Acorn  Brass  Mfg.  Co.,  Fem-O-Sure 
Toiletries,  St.  Ignatius  College.  Pioneer 
Chemical  Works,  Inc.,  Nova  Bonsheen. 
Inc.,  and  Paint  Products  Laboratories. 

Roy  M.  Kirtland,  president  of  the 
former  Kirtland-Engel  Company,  has 
purchased  Mr.  Ei^el’s  interest  in  that 
business.  Otherwise  the  agency’s  i)er- 
sonnel  remains  the  same. 


Agency  Adds  Four  Accounts 

The  Marmon- Herrington  Company  of 
Indianapolis,  manufacturer  of  heavy  duty 
trucks,  has  placed  its  advertising  account 
with  the  Central  .\dvertising  CoriKjra- 
tion  of  Indianapolis.  The  same  agency 
also  has  been  appointed  to  handle  the 
advertising  of  the  Pittsford  Purity  Pie 
Company,  Indianapolis;  Capital  Paper 
Company,  Indianai)olis,  and  Electronic 
1  laboratories,  Inc.,  Indianapolis.  The 
last-named  firm  makes  radio  supplies. 

Foresees  Increasing  Linage 

Steadily  increasing  advertising  on  a 
consistent  basis  for  all  publications  was 
forecast  in  an  address  before  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Representatives  Association  of 
San  Francisco  by  John  J.  Cuddy,  man¬ 
aging  director  of  Californians,  Inc.,  and 
past  president  of  the  San  Francisco 
Advertising  Club.  The  meeting  was 
presided  over  by  Austin  B.  Fenger, 
president  of  the  association  and  vice- 
president  of  Fenger-Hall  Company, 
newspaper  advertising  representatives. 

Marshall  Joins  Hartman 

W.  L.  Marshall  has  joined  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  office  of  L.  H.  Hartman  Co., 
Inc.,  advertising  agency  with  main  office 
in  New  York.  For  a  number  of  years 
Mr.  Marshall  was  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  promotion  of  the  Victor 
Talking  Machine  Company  and  RCA 
Victor  Company.  During  this  time,  he 
supervised  advertising  expenditures 
totaling  $59,000,000. 

New  Young  &  Rubicam  Client 

Beginning  Jan.  1,  1933,  the  Bissell 
Carpet  Sweeper  Company,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids.  Mich.,  will  place  its  advertising 
through  the  Chicago  office  of  Young  & 
Rubicam,  Inc. 


Tipper  to  Forbes  Magazine 

Harry  Tipper,  advertising  counselor, 
formerly  a  General  Motors  executive, 
has  taken  up  the  work  of  advertising 
director  of  Forbes  Mofiasiiic. 

Paris  &  Peart  Appointed 

The  account  of  the  Seminole  Paper 
Corporation.  Chicago,  is  now  being 
placed  entirely  by  Paris  &  Peart,  New 
York  agency. 


ADDS  CANADIAN  ACCOUNTS 

Hays  MacFarland  &  Co.,  Chicago 
agency,  has  obtained  the  account 
of  the  British-.Umerican  Oil  Company, 
Toronto,  and  that  of  the  Fess  Oil 
Burner  Company,  also  of  Toronto. 
Canadian  newspapers  will  be  used  ex¬ 
clusively  on  both  accounts.  Schedules 
on  Fess  Oil  Company  have  already  been 
released.  Beginning  Sept.  15,  nearly 
1(K)  Ontario  newspapers  will  carry 
British-.\nierican  Oil  Company  adver¬ 
tising. 

Coast  Electrical  Bureau  Appoints 

K.  I.  Dazey,  managing  director  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  1-Llectrical  Bureau,  San 
Francisco,  announces  the  appointment  of 
the  Hamman-Lesan  Company,  of  that 
city,  to  handle  the  Bureau's  account. 
This  appointment  takes  effect  with  the 
1933  campaign,  which  contemplates  a 
schedule  to  promote  the  use  of  elec¬ 
tricity  in  a  group  of  regional  and  trade 
publications. 

Ankrum  Agency  Expands 

.\nkrum  Advertising  .Agency,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  taken  over  the  business  of 
Lundstedt,  Inc.,  Chicago,  and  L.  H. 
Lundstedt  is  now  associated  with  that 
company.  On  Aug.  1  Ankrum  took  over 
the  classified  department  of  Bellamy- 
Neff,  Inc.,  specialists  in  local  classified 
advertising.  E.  W.  .\nkrum  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  president  of  the  .\nkrum  .\dver- 
tising  Agency. 

Hil  Best  to  Address  Convention 

Listed  among  the  speakers  for  the 
annual  convention  of  the  United  Medi¬ 
cine  Manufacturers  of  .\merica.  Inc., 
at  Atlantic  City,  Sept.  12-14,  is  Hil  F. 
Best,  eastern  manager  of  M.  C.  Mogen- 
sen  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  president  of  the 
Six  Point  I.eague.  New  York.  He  will 
talk  about  the  force  of  newspapers  in 
advertising  medical  preparations. 

Health  Lamp  to  U.  S.  Agency 

The  Cosmos  Corporation  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  manufacturers  of  a  new  ultra¬ 
violet  health  lamp,  has  selected  the 
United  States  .Advertising  Coriwration 
of  New  York  and  Toledo  as  its  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising  counsel.  The 
organization  plans  to  use  newspaiK-rs 
progressively  as  distribution  widens,  and 
trade  publications. 

Schaffner  Agency  Appointed 

Claude  Schaffner  .Advertising  .Agency 
of  New  Haven.  Conn.,  has  been  ap- 
l)ointed  by  the  Seymour  Manufacturing 
Company.  Seymour.  Conn.,  to  direct  its 
account.  This  agency  also  has  been 
retained  by  the  High  Standard  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  of  New  Haven. 

Wrigley  Eastern  Campaign 

Klau-A'an  Pietersom-Dunlap- Associ¬ 
ates,  Inc..  Milwaukee,  will  open  an 
eastern  newspaper  camitaign  for  the 
\Vm.  Wrigley,  Jr.,  Co.  this  month.  The 
agency  is  one  of  the  agencies  conduct¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  campaign  of  the 
Wrigley  company. 

Roof  Account  to  Van  Tine 

The  Warren-Ehret  Company  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  Allentown,  builders  of  ro<>fs, 
is  planning  an  advertising  campaign. 
Russell  H.  A'an  Tine,  Philadelphia 
agency  will  handle  the  account. 

Spolen  Joins  Hartford  Agency 

Casper  Fritz  Spolen,  formerly  sales 
and  advertising  manager  of  the  Maxim 
Silencer  Company  of  Hartford.  Conn., 
is  now  with  George  GiKxilad  A'ogt.  of 
Hartford,  in  creating  design  and  copy 
for  advertising. 

Paper  Sales  Co.  Appoints 

The  United  Pai>er  Sales  Company, 
with  offices  in  New  A'ork  City._  has 
placed  its  account  with  Klau-A’an  Pieter¬ 
som-Dunlap  .Associates,  Inc.,  Milwau¬ 
kee.  The  advertising  program  includes 
trade  jiapers  and  direct  mail. 

Agency  Marks  Anniversary 

The  Bott  .Advertising  Agency.  Little 
Rock.  .Ark.,  which  was  established  in 
1916  by  Leo  P.  Bott,  Jr.,  is  celebrating 
its  16th  anniversar>  this  week. 


FINDS  TRADING  AREA  TEST 


Analyst  Sees  Department  Store  Sales 
as  Newspaper  Guide 

Based  on  a  survey  of  the  buying 
power  of  40  Illinois  cities,  ranging  in 
size  from  10.000  to  KKl.OOO  population, 
Martin  C.  Kiley,  market  analyst,  re¬ 
ports  that  cities  with  more  than  three 
department  stores  have  higher  average 
sales  for  all  stores  than  those  com¬ 
munities  with  less  than  three  department 
stores. 

His  survey  shows  that  in  cities  with 
less  than  three  department  stores,  the 
average  sales  for  all  stores  exceeded 
$40,000  per  unit  in  only  5  per  cent  of 
the  group,  while  in  another  group  of 
cities  with  approximately  the  same  per 
capita  buying  power,  but  having  more 
than  three  department  stores,  the  aver¬ 
age  sales  for  all  stores  exceeded  $^,000 
per  store  in  83  per  cent  of  the  cities. 

“These  facts  indicate  that  department 
stores  are  business  guides  to  all  retail 
enterprises,”  .said  Mr.  Kiley,  “and,  in 
mv  opinion,  department  stores  are  also 
market  and  trade  territory  guides  for 
newspaix-rs,  in  that  they  reveal  competi¬ 
tive  resistance  in  cities  adjacent  to  key 
shopping  centers.” 

Referring  to  difficulty  in  establishing 
trading  territories  for  all  advertisers, 
Mr.  Kiley  said : 

“I  believe  that  the  practical  thing  for 
newspapers  to  do  is  to  approach  a  happy 
medium  somewhere  between  the  trading 
area  for  food  and  that  for  furniture  and 
jewelry.  AA'ith  proper  consideration  for 
the  adequacy  of  stores  in  competitive 
cities,  newspapers  may  find  department 
stores  useful  and  reliable  guides.” 

Shell  Campaign  in  New  Phase 

The  second  phase  of  the  extensive 
advertising  campaign  of  the  Shell  Oil 
Company  was  released  Sept.  2.  Copy 
is  appearing  in  50  Pacific  coast  news¬ 
papers  which  will  be  continued  from 
six  to  eight  weeks,  stressing  gasoline 
alone,  it  has  been  learned.  The  new 
phase  of  newspaper  activity  by  the  Shell 
Company  is  regarded  as  significant,  this 
organization  having  returned  to  news¬ 
papers  a  few  months  ago  in  a  trial  cam¬ 
paign.  Previously,  Shell  had  been  out 
of  the  newspaixjrs  for  two  years. 

Gives  Definition  of  Advertising 

Louis  Hausman  of  Brooklyn  has  been 
declared  the  winner  of  a  national  con¬ 
test  to  determine  a  definition  of  “adver¬ 
tising,”  it  is  announced  by  Don  Thomas, 
executive  secretary  of  the  All-Year 
Club  of  Southern  California  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  jury  in  charge  of  the  con¬ 
test.  Hausman’s  definition  is :  “Adver- 
itsing:  the  dissemination  of  information 
concerning  an  idea,  service  or  product 
to  impel  action  in  accordance  with  the 
intent  of  the  advertiser.” 


Partnership  Discontinued 

The  partnership  of  J.  F.  Seehof  and 
Walter  W.  Hoops  of  Seehof  &  Hoops, 
Chicago  agency,  has  been  discontinued. 
Mr.  Seehof  will  continue  the  business 
under  the  former  name  of  the  agency, 
Heath-Seehof,  Inc. 

Direct  from 
hot  metal— 

The  Ludlow  produces  from 
the  line  in  the  copy  a  slugline 
ready  to  drop  into  the  form, 
without  preliminary  labor 
expense  of  any  character 
whatsoever . 

LUDLOW  TYPOCRAPH  CO. 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago 

SET  IN  LUDLOW  TEMPO  MEDIUM.  ELROD  RULES. 


CLUB  CHAIRMEN  NAMED  I 

President  Harry  G.  Hoffman,  of  th  • 
Milwaukee  -Advertising  Club,  has  madfj 
the  following  appointments  of  committ«L 
chairmen  for  the  ensuing  year :  Member- 1 
ship,  Walter  Abel  {Catholic  Herald)  \ 
program.  .A.  F.  Sengbusch  (Sengbusdil 
Self-Closing  Inkstand  Co.)  ;  entertain  f 
ment.  R.  S.  McElroy  (Walberg,  A’eddtr  I 
&  McElroy)  ;  educational,  P.  W'  ; 
Hodges  (Luick  Dairy  Co.);  vigilance  I 
Irwin  Alaier  (Mihvaukee  Journal) ;  ad.  I 
vertising  promotion,  John  J.  Lawler  [ 
(John  J.  Lawler  &  Associates) ;  Speak  ' 
ers’  Bureau,  A.  G.  Heinmiller  (Brouwe 
Shoe  Co.);  exhibits,  Walter  Haise  j 
(Robert  A.  Johnston  Co.)  ;  civic  affairs,  I 
Newton  Colver  (Sentincl-lViscotim 
Xezos);  reception,  Frank  Smith  (E.  A. 
Bouer  Paper  Co.).  The  first  fall  meet.! 
ing  of  the  club  was  held  Thursday  ) 
Sept.  8  at  noon.  ’  i 


Joins  Boston  Agency 

\A'’illard  H.  Campbell,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Jordan  Marsh 
Company,  Boston,  has  joined  the  staf 
of  Wolcott  &  Holcomb,  Inc.,  Boston 
advertising  agency. 


Walco  Beads  to  Sumner 

The  AV^alco  Bead  Company,  Net  i 
York,  has  appointed  the  G.  Lynn  Sam-  ' 
ner  Company  to  direct  the  advertisitg 
of  AA'’alco  Bead-Crafts.  i 


Boring  Cruises  to  Redfield-Coapt  • 

James  Boring  Co.,  Inc.,  of  New  York  , 
has  appointed  Redfield-Coupe,  Inc.,  alx  : 
of  New  York  to  direct  the  advertisin  ’ 
of  its  cruises  and  other  travel  servica  ' 


Cabot  Agency  Appointed  ^ 

Harold  Cabot  &  Co..  Boston  agency.  ^ 
has  been  aiqxiiiited  by  the  Bostonia 
Ginger  -Ale  (To.,  to  direct  its  advertisioi.  ^ 

Hamilton  on  Coast  ^ 

J.  R.  Hamilton.  J  r.,  head  of  the  J.  R  ji 
Hamilton  .Advertising  .Agency,  Chicaft  ri 
visited  recently  on  the  Pacific  Coast  b 


little  stories  ! 

BIG  RESULTS 

In  each  LEE  SYNDICATE  news¬ 
paper,  you  find  hundreds  of  local  ! 
news  items.  Because  this  is  the 
kind  of  news  their  readers  want 
LEE  SYNDIC  ATE  editors  make  a 
constant  effort  to  supply  it.  As  a 
result,  each  of  these  newspapers  it  | 
indispensable  to  its  readers.  .And,  j 
as  might  be  expected,  more  than  t 
95%  of  the  total  LEE  circnlatioB 
(225,992)  goes  into  homes. 

What  an  opportunity  to  get  re 
sponsive  circulation  for  each  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar  you  invest!  Be  I 
sides,  the  entire  LEE  SYNDICATE  I 
coverage  is  available— on  only  one  I 
advertising  order — for  the  low  cott 
of  76c  a  line.  Write  us  for  in-  [ 
formation.  j 


The  LEE  Syndicate 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


Coverage— PIu«  Rtsponsivi 


Davenport,  Iowa, 

Democrat 
Davenport,  Iowa, 

Times 

Hannibal,  Missouri, 
Courier-Post 
Kewanee,  Illinois, 

Star-Courier 
La  Croesa,  Wisconsin. 

Tribune 

Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Evenlnf  Star 


Lincoln,  Nebrasks.  j 
State  Jouiail  | 
Uncoln,  Nebraska,  | 
Sunday  Joumal-Slst  j 
Madison.  Wlsnmsle.  » 
State  jMireil  i 
Mason  City.  I"*»-  f 
Ololie  GasstU  t 
Muscatine,  Iowa.  I 
Joursil  I 

Ottumwa,  Iowa.  I 
CootW  I 


CONE,  ROTHENBURG  I  NOEE.  Inc. 

10  East  40th  Street  Mwr  tirt 

Foreion  Advertiftina  Reoresentativ^ 
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ADVENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


STORE  COPY  WARNS 
OF  RISING  PRICES 


DEVELOPMKXT  of  “market¬ 
places”  in  newspapers  for  im- 
jortant  classes  of  advertising,  similar 
Iq  the  food  pages  or  food  sections 
which  serve  as  market-places  for  gro- 
^  advertising,  is  suggested  by  George 
W.  Danielson,  president  of  Danielson 
&  Son,  Providence  (R.  I.)  agency. 

Such  a  plan  might  have  two  beneficial 
effects  on  make-up,  he  iwints  out — for 
one  thing,  ending  some  of  the  pressure 
ior  special  positions  near  the  front  of 
the  paper;  and  for  another,  making  it 
easier  to  prevent  unpleasant  association 
of  certain  types  of  medical  advertising 
with  copv  of  more  esthetic  appeal. 

Mr.  Danielson’s  particular  interest  in 
the  matter,  referred  to  in  Ad-VX'iitures 
for  July  23,  arises  from  his  efforts  to 
prevent  his  Clicquot  Club  ginger  ale 
advertisements  from  being  placed  by 
some  newspaivers  next  to  copy  for  corn 
remdies,  catarrh  cures,  and  other  un¬ 
appetizing  things. 

He  referred  this  week  with  approval 
„  the  new  format  adopted  by  McCall's 
Jiagasine,  beginning  with  the  October 
issue,  in  which  the  contents  are  grouped 
into  a  “News  and  Fiction”  section,  a 
Homemaking”  section,  and  a  “Style 
and  Beauty”  section,  making  in  effect 
several  magazines,  each  with  its  own 
ub-cover,”  as  Mr.  Danielson  put  it. 

“The  more  I  think  about  this,”  said 
Mr.  Danielson,  “the  more  I  think  that 
has  possibilities  for  consideration  by- 
newspaper  publishers,  in  the  course  of 
which  they  may  be  led  to  give  more  con¬ 
sideration  to  market-places  and  to  the 
development  of  esthetic  advertising  on 
the  one  hand  and  to  other  kinds  on  the 
other.  For  example,  as  you  know,  the 
saving  grace  of  the  newspaper’s  adver¬ 
tising  position  in  the  last  two  years  has 
been  the  development  of  food  advertis¬ 
ing,  both  national  and  retail,  with  the 
result  that  this  section  of  a  newspaper 
has  become  a  real  market-place  to 

which  f(MKl  advertisers  might  well  be 
attracted. 

“I  have  never  come  upon  anything 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  outside 
advertisers — with  the  possible  exception 
of  insecticide  advertisers,  whose  product 
is  foreign  to  foods — are  showing  any 
indication  of  wanting  to  be  immediately- 
associated  with  this  food  advertising. 

By  that  same  rule,  as  I  see  it,  it  may  be 
possible  for  newspaper  publishers  in 
the  years  to  come  to  develop  other  mar¬ 
ket-places  which  shall  be  prime  for 
certain  kinds  of  advertising.  I  realize 
that  many-  an  advertising  belief  such  as 
preference  for  up  front,  upper  right- 
hand  corner  of  a  right-hand  page,  etc., 
etc.,  would  need  to  give  way  to  the 

market-place  idea.” 

*  *  * 

NEWSP.\PER  advertising  designed 
to  “reach  89  per  cent  of  all  wired 
homes  in  the  country”  is  to  be  used  by 
the  Frigidaire  Corporation  during  the 
rest  of  the  year  in  a  $500,000  campaign 
ha.sed  on  price  reductions  announced 
5ept.  1.  A  radio  contest  is  part  of  the 
pl^  with  General  Motors  automobiles, 
Frigidaires,  and  other  prizes  to  be  given 
to  winners. 

The  price  reductions  put  one  model 
of  refrigerator  down  to  $112  installed, 
including  Federal  tax  but  not  including 
freight,  the  lowest  price  in  Frigidaire 
history.  This  is  exjiected  to  “open  up 
a  vast  new-  field”  of  prospects  according 
•o  H.  W.  Newell,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  sales,  wbo  points  out  that 
™My  persons  will  not  go  far  above 
fjOO  for  a  refrigerator.  Coming  at  the 
cloM  of  the  summer  season,  tbe  new- 
scale  is  counted  on  to  stimulate  fall  and 
winter  business. 

♦  *  ♦ 

The  most  remarkable  aspect  of  cur¬ 
rent  broadcasting  is  the  tremendous 
popularity  of  the  raclio  story,  or  “serial 
comments  Fortune  for  Sep- 
ember,  in  an  appraisal  of  radio  adver- 
,jfoday.  The  serial  technique,  it 
*Qds,  is  not  unlike  the  technique  of  the 
^^O^o’Porary  comic  strip.” 

Ine  studio  program,”  consisting  sim- 
P  y  of  a  concert,  with  advertising  an¬ 


nouncements,  is  on  the  wane.  Fortune 
finds,  being  supplanted  largely-  by  "name 
programs,"  built  around  well-known 
stars.  Whereas  the  ten  leading  pro¬ 
grams  in  .\pril,  1931,  as  rated  by  Cross- 
ley.  Inc.,  for  the  .Association  of  National 
■Advertisers,  included  five  name  pro¬ 
grams,  three  studio  programs,  and  tw-o 
serials,  a  year  later  the  list  included 
six  serials  (.Amos  'n  .Andy,  Eno  Crime 
Club.  Sherlock  Holmes,  Rise  of  the 
Goldbergs.  Myrt  and  Marge,  Seth 
Parker)  ;  three  name  programs  (Chase 
&  Sanlxirn,  Fleischmann,  \'oice  of  Fire¬ 
stone)  :  one  studio  program  (Sinclair 
minstrels ). 

.As  to  expenditures  of  advertisers, 
Fortune  cites  figures  which  unfor¬ 
tunately-  are  confusifig,  but  nevertheless 
bear  out  the  statement  that  “The  big  air 
advertisers  are  also  the  big  publication 
advertisers,  and  the  tw-o  mediums  are 
regarded  as  supplementary  rather  than 
as  competitive."  New-spaper  men  were 
amazed  to  see  new-spaper  advertising 
of  Lucky-  Strike  cigarettes  totaled  at 
$24,9()8.0(K),  Camel  cigarettes  at  $16,- 
474,(MK),  Standard  Brands  at  $4,144,000, 
and  General  Foods  at  $4,136,(X)0,  for 
instance.  Accepted  estimates  had  pre¬ 
viously-  put  the  new-spaper  expenditures 
at  considerablv  less  than  half  these 
amounts,  and  the  question  w-as  raised 
w-hether  the  figures  did  not  refer  to  ex¬ 
penditures  of  all  sorts  related  to  ad¬ 
vertising. 

*  *  * 

The  General  Tire  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  against  cheap  competitive 
tires  as  “marking  down  the  value  of 
human  life.”  referred  to  in  this  column 
on  .Aug.  27,  is  running  in  about  70  of 
the  larger  new-spapers  of  the  country, 
w-hile  additional  copy  is  appearing  in  a 
list  of  national  magazines,  it  is  stated. 
The  newspaper  expenditure  is  put  at 
approximately  $100,000,  with  tbe  maga¬ 
zine  expenditures  an  additional  smaller 
sum. 


Climbing  Commodity  Level*  Fore¬ 
cast  Retail  Increases,  St.  Louis 
Store  Points  Out  in  Page  Ad¬ 
vertisement  —  Gains  Told 


AD  TIPS 


.A  new  manner  of  anti-depression  and 
confidence-inspiring  advertisement  was 
published  in  tbe  St.  Louis  Globe-Dcmo- 


Seckatary  Hawkins  on  Radio 

.A  juvenile  radio  program,  “The  .Ad¬ 
ventures  of  Seckatary  Hawkins,”  by 
Robert  Franc  Schulkers,  will  be  spon¬ 
sored  three  times  a  week  by  Ralston 
Purina  Company,  St.  Louis,  beginning 
Oct.  4.  The  program  w-ill  advertise 
Ralston  Wheat  (iereal  and  will  be  broad¬ 
cast  over  the  N.B.C.  red  netw-ork. 
Batten,  Barton.  Durstine  &  Osborn. 
Chicago  office,  is  directing  the  Ralston 
radio  advertising  program. 


^'E  THINK  YOU 

OUGHT  TO  KNOW 

Hid**  Adv«w*d 

Cominodit>’  Prices 

Have  Begun  to  Climb 

I  j 

Supply  shTdm^ 

mslStSs^bmMr^ 

m  m 

SnX,  BAER  &  FULLER 

rise  in  retail  prices.  Under  it  was  a 
paragraph  beginning  "Rising  prices 
permit  profitable  production,  and  profit¬ 
able  production  is  a  stimulus  to  in¬ 
creased  industrial  activity.” 

Paragraphs  calling  attention  to  ad¬ 
vances  in  commodity  prices  were  headed ; 
"Textile  Houses  Sw-amped  With  Or¬ 
ders,”  "Hides  Have  .Advanced  86  Per 
Cent  From  the  Low-,”  “Rayon  Prices 
Increase  First  Time  in  Five  Years,” 
“Silk  Markets  Show-  .Appreciable 
Gains.”  "Mills  .Advancing  Prices  on 
Men’s  Fall  Suitings,”  "Babson  Reports 
on  Supply-  and  Demand.”  and  ".Average 
of  784  Commodities  Increase.” 

With  statements  as  to  higher  prices 
and  invigorated  business,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  w-ere  pictures  of  the  speak¬ 
ers,  Frank  C.  Rand,  chairman  of  the 
International  Shoe  Company;  M.  E. 
Holderness,  vice-president  of  the  First 
National  Bank;  .Aaron  .S.  Ranh,  vice- 
president  of  the  Rice-Stix  Dry  Goods 
Company;  W.  .A.  Moodv  president  of 
the  St.  Louis  Live  Stock  E.xchange ;  and 
L.  W.  Baldw-in,  president  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Pacific  Railroad. 


PROGRAM  COMPLETED 


Store  copy  stressing  rise  in 
commodity  prices 

crat  of  Wednesday,  Aug.  31.  .A  sim¬ 
ilar  form  could  be  used  in  a  full-page 
display  contributed  by  a  number  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  jointly. 

“We  Think  You  Ought  to  Know 
Commodity  Prices  Have  Begun  to 
Climb”  was  the  caption  of  the  page  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller, 
large  department  store. 

The  main  statement  in  the  body  of 
the  advertisement  was  that  the  increase 
in  commodity-  prices  forecast  a  general 


Knox,  Strawn  To  Address  Financial 
Advertisers’  Meeting 

Program  plans  for  the  seventh  annual 
convention  of  the  Financial  .Advertisers 
Association  to  be  held  at  the  Congress 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Sept.  12  to  15,  were 
completed  this  week.  The  program 
will  feature  not  only-  recognized  author¬ 
ities  in  the  financial  field,  but  also  sev¬ 
eral  prominent  Chicagoans. 

Col.  Frank  Knox,  Chicago  Daily 
Xeti’S  publisher,  will  speak  at  the  open- 
in  ■  session  Tuesday  morning  Sept.  13. 
Silas  H.  Strawn,  Chicago  attorney-  and 
former  president  of  the  .American  Bar 
Association  and  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  w-ill  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  at  the  banquet  on  Thurs¬ 
day  evening,  discussing  “Factors  .Affect¬ 
ing  American  Business.” 

Charles  H.  McMahon,  of  Detroit, 
president,  will  preside. 


John  L,.  Itutler  Compuny,  Inr.  1131 
Public  Ledger  Building,  Philadelphia. 
Will  make  up  lists  for  October  for  Smith, 
Kline  &  French  Laboratories,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Carr  &  Colambia,  Ine.,  17  East  38th 
street.  New  York.  Will  make  up  lists 
during  October  for  the  Atlantic  Terra 
Cotta  Company,  New  York. 

RuHsell  T.  Gray,  Inc.,  205  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago.  Will  make  up  lists  for 
the  Armstrong  Machine  Works,  Three 
Bivers,  Michigan,  manufacturers  of 
Armstrong  Steam  Traps. 

Wylie  B.  Jones,  Inc.,  Capitol  Theatre 
Building,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Will  make 
up  lists  during  October  for  the  Opex 
Company  New  York. 

MrCann-Erirkson,  Inr.,  625  National 
City  Building,  Cleveland.  Will  make  up 
lists  during  October  for  the  Perfection 
Stove  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Matteson,  Fogarty  &  Jordan,  307 
North  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Re¬ 
ported  to  be  issuing  orders  to  newspapers 
on  Blue  Ribbon  Malt,  Premier  Malt  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago. 

Roberts  &  Mac.\vinche.  30  North 
Michigan  avenue.  Chicago.  Issuing 
orders  to  more  than  100  newspapers  on 
the  Dearborn  Supply  Company,  Chicago. 

RuthranlT  &  Ryan,  360  North  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue  Chicago.  Reported  to  be 
preparing  a  list  of  newspapers  on  A.  H. 
t.ew-is  Medicine  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 

I'nited  States  .Vdvertlsing  Corporation, 
333  North  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago. 
Releasing  usual  fall  schedules  to  a  list 
of  12  new-spapers  on  the  Minneapolis- 
Honeywell  Company,  Minneapolis.  Min¬ 
nesota.  Also  issuing  contracts  on  fall 
schedule  of  Formtit  Company  to  about 
211  papers. 


New/spdpers  that  hdve  come  down  through  the  years 

When  “Extra”  Mexican  War  News 
Came  By  “Electric  Telegraph” 


Another  Booster 
for  Wootl  Drv  Mats 


At  the  Empire  State  Capitol 

Born  at  the  time  when  war  with  Mexico 
was  in  the  air,  the  Albany  Daily  Knick¬ 
erbocker  w-as  among  the  early  papers  to 
make  use  of  dispatches  that  came  by  “elec 
trie  telegraph.”  Thus  it  made  known  the 
success  of  (General  Zachary  Taylor  and  helped 
to  popularize  the  name  and  fame  of  this 
future  I*resident  of  the  United  States. 

Today  the  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press, 
now  at  the  90-year  mark,  continues  to  serve 
a  wide  territory  with  its  morning  news  pre¬ 
sented  through  the  most  modern  mechanical 
means,  including  the  Wood  Dry  Mats. 
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COURTS  BUILDING  UP  CODE  TO  GUARD 
MILLIONS  SPENT  FOR  ADVERTISING 

Fair  Play  Rule  Application  Is  Protecting  Originality,  Good* 
Will,  Quality,  Etc.,  of  Business  Firms  Against 
Unscrupulous  Competition — Rulings  Cited 

Bj  JEROME  H.  WALXER 


Applying  the  rule  of  fair  play, 
.  the  courts  are  developing  a  code 
of  business  competition  which  stands 
as  a  guard  behind  the  millions  spent  for 
advertising.  Originality,  good-will, 
quality  and  long  service  are  safe¬ 
guarded  against  unscrupulous  competi¬ 
tion  by  the  unyielding  attitude  of  judges 
that  business  rivals  must  compete  fairly 
and  honestly. 

The  law  of  unfair  competition  is  of 
comparatively  recent  origin.  As  one 
judge  has  put  it,  “it  is  the  necessary 
creation  of  intensive  business  rivalry 
which  often  incites  unfair  methods.” 
The  decisions  of  courts  to  date  hold 
no  groove  of  precedent,  but  apply  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  individual  cases.  The  under¬ 
lying  principle,  when  judges  see  fit  to 
cite  one,  is  that  expressed  by  Nims  on 
“Unfair  Competition”  in  this  fashion: 

“For  generations  the  law  has  enforced 
justice.  In  this  action  the  basis  is  fair¬ 
ness— quite  a  different  ethical  principle. 
Many  decisions  have  been  approved  as 
just,  which  were  most  unfair.  The 
maxim  caveat  emptor  is  founded  on 
justice;  the  more  modem  rule  that 
compels  the  use  of  truth  in  selling 
goods  is  founded  on  fairness.  It  con¬ 
flicts  with  the  rule  of  caveat  emptor. 

Justice  Cotillo  of  the  New  York  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  in  the  recent  litigation 
between  the  Victor  Radio  Corporation 
and  the  Radio-Victor  Corporation  of 
.\merica,  denounced  unfair  competition 
in  very  certain  terms  and  set  forth  this 
guiding  belief:  “A  reputable  concern 
which  has  commercially  built  up  a  repu¬ 
tation  through  the  quality  of  its  prod¬ 
uct  and  advertising  should  be  protected 
by  our  courts  to  the  fullest  extent  from 
being  embarrassed  or  mulcted  by  un¬ 
scrupulous  litigants.” 

A  firm’s  record  of  advertising  is  its 
field  against  encroachment  on  its  busi¬ 
ness  by  imitators.  Taking  a  score  of 
unfair  trade  cases  at  random  from  the 
Supreme  Court  court  proceedings  of 
the  last  two  years  in  New  York  State — 
cases  that  are  typical  of  the  business 
litigation  filling  court  calendars  in  ever\ 
state — it  is  discovered  that  judges  make 
much  in  their  decisions  of  the  amount 
spent  for  advertising  a  name  or  prod¬ 
uct.  From  their  opinions  may  be  drawn 
the  conclusion  that  judges  scan  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  advertising  in  leis¬ 
ure  moments  with  a  genuine  regard  for 
fair  claims  and  a  scorn  for  imitation. 

The  suit  brought  by  the  American 
Chain  Company,  Inc.,  to  restrain  the 
Carr  Chain  Works,  Inc.,  from  simu¬ 
lating  the  color  design  used  on  Weed 
tire  chains  brought  forth  an  important 
doctrine  of  advertising  values.  The 
makers  of  Weed  chains  decided  in  1908 
to  adopt  a  color  scheme  of  gray  and 
bright  yellow  to  distinguish  their  prod¬ 
uct  from  all  others  on  the  market. 
From  1916  to  1931,  the  court  was  told, 
the  company  spent  $4,800,000  in  adver¬ 
tising,  mostly  in  color.  In  this  period 
20  million  pairs  of  chains  and  325 
million  cross  chains  for  replacements 
were  sold. 

In  1928  the  defendant  concern  simu¬ 
lated  the  color  combination  and  the  bag 
container  for  sales.  The  argument  was 
made  that  the  tire  chains  were  best  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  two  colors  because  of  the 
nature  of  metals  used,  and  the  claim 
also  was  set  forth  that  the  Weed  chain 
makers  should  not  be  given  a^monopoly 
on  two  colors,  because  eventually  a  few 
firms  might  control  all  the  color  com¬ 
binations.  But  the  court  could  not  see 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  defendant 
to  copy  so  closely  the  Weed  product, 
and  ruled: 

"Legal  protection  is  one  of  the  re¬ 
wards  of  originality,  extensive  adver¬ 
tising,  long  usage  and  investment.  The 
same  road  is  o;)en  to  the  defendant : 
but  in  tra\ersing  it,  it  must  not  en¬ 


croach  upon  the  rights  of  others.  That 
a  distinctive,  identifying  color  colloca¬ 
tion  may  be  so  extensively  used  and 
advertised  as  to  be  entitled  to  protection 
against  imitators  is  now  settled  law.” 

At  times,  judges  have  lost  patience 
with  defendants  who  they  believed 
actually  tried  to  “palm  off”  goods  at 
the  advertising  expense  of  another  firm. 
Thus,  there  is  a  great  divergence  of 
views  found  in  the  opinions,  allowing 
few  cases  to  be  considered  as  precedent 
in  new  ones.  At  one  time  a  court  has 
ruled  that  a  container  has  no  bearing 
on  a  sale ;  and  almost  immediately  after 
has  held  that  the  box  in  which  women’s 
stockings  were  featured  could  not  be 
copied  because  the  originator’s  adver¬ 
tising  had  stressed  the  slogan,  “Buy 
by  the  box.” 

The  latter  decision  was  given  in  the 
case  of  Gotham  Silk  Hosiery  Company, 
Inc.,  V.  Reingold  Hosiery  Company.  The 
Gotham  firm  had,  by  extensive  adver¬ 
tising,  made  popular  the  Gold  Stripe 
stockings.  Reingold  and  a  partner, 
named  Newmark,  presented  the  Gold 
Mark  brand,  but  after  several  years  of 
using  a  red  and  gray  box  changed  to 
a  black  and  gold  box  which,  the  court 
said,  was  “an  obvious  palpable  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  plaintiff’s  boxes,  unquestion¬ 
ably  adopted  with  a  view  to  deceiving 
purchasers  and  appropriating  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  trade.” 

The  Gotham  company  had  stressed 
its  box  in  advertising,  in  window  dis¬ 
plays  and  in  store  setups.  From  1921 
to  1924.  it  was  testified,  13,729,200  pairs 
of  Gotham  stockings  were  sold,  three  to 
a  box.  In  1925  and  1926,  sales  went 
to  16  million  pairs.  One  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  most  popular  styles  was  known 
as  No.  536.  The  Reingold  firm  then 
produced  a  No.  635,  the  exact  reverse. 
The  Gotham  company  complained,  then 
finally  had  to  go  to  court  for  an 
injunction. 

Protection  for  a  label  that  has  been 
elevated  to  public  recognition  by  con¬ 
stant  advertising  was  declared  by  the 
New  York  Appellate  Division  recently 
in  Jantzen  Knitting  Mills  v.  A.  Bal- 
muth.  Inc.  The  plaintiff  was  held 
entitled  to  relief  against  the  defendant’s 
advertising  of  a  sale  of  Jantzen  swim 
suits  from  which  the  labels  had  l)een 


removed.  The  court  summed  up  the 
case,  thus : 

“Because  of  extensive  advertising  the 
plaintiff’s  distinctive  label  is  identified 
with,  and  has  become  a  part  of,  the 
swimming  suits  that  it  manufactures. 
The  removal  of  the  label  converts  a 
well  and  favorably  known  article  into 
an  article  of  nondescript  make.  The 
label  is  plaintiff’s  authentic  seal.  It 
vouches  for  the  quality  of  the  goods. 
By  advertising  the  sale  of  plaintiff’s 
swimming  suits  and  by  removing  there¬ 
from  the  distinctive  label  before  offer¬ 
ing  them  for  sale,  the  defendant  pro¬ 
vided  itself  with  an  opportunity,  if  it 
were  so  disposed,  of  selling  goods  of 
another  and  perhaps  inferior  make 
under  its  representation  that  it  was 
selling  plaintiff’s  goods.  It  thus  created 
the  possibility  not  only  of  unfair  com¬ 
petition  against  the  plaintiff,  but  of  the 
l)en)etration  of  a  fraud  on  the  public.” 

Elsewhere,  court  decisions  make  it 
plain  that  a  person  may  not  make  a 
trademark  of  his  own  name  and  thus 
attain  a  monopoly  of  it,  which  will  de¬ 
bar  all  other  persons  of  the  same  name 
from  using  their  own  names  in  their 
own  business.  The  law  is  settled  that, 
even  in  cases  where  family  names  are 
involved,  a  person  may  not  give  his 
name  to  a  corporation  and  thereby  take 
from  another  his  good  will  and  rights 
which  he  has  acquired  by  the  use  of 
such  name,  especially  where  the  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  mislead  the  public  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  establishments. 

There  are,  however,  many  interest¬ 
ing  opinions  on  the  use  of  names  in 
trade  that  simulate  the  names  of  widely 
advertised  products.  decision  that 
has  finally  won  the  acquiescence  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  was  given  by  the 
Appellate  Division  in  Albany  Packing 
Company  v.  Dominick  Crispo.  From 
90  to  9^  per  cent  of  the  Packing  com¬ 
pany’s  business  was  said  to  be  in  “First 
Prize”  brand  meats.  A  gross  business 
of  $5,500,000,  it  was  sworn,  attended 
four  years  of  advertising  in  two  million 
posters,  seven  million  tags  and  50  mil¬ 
lion  copies  of  newspapers.  Crispo 
opened  a  meat  market  and  called  it 
“First  Prize  Meat  Market.”  He  didn’t 
even  sell  the  plaintiff’s  products. 

A  restraining  order  was  asked,  chiefly 
because  retailers  with  whom  the  Pack¬ 
ing  company  did  business  complained 
that  Crispo  was  “cashing  in”  on  a 
name  which  they  helped  to  advertise, 
and  also  because  some  retailers  believed 
the  Packing  company  itself  was  engag¬ 
ing  in  retail  trade.  At  the  outset  of 
the  case,  the  court  restated  the  principle 
that  the  originator  of  a  brand  or  trade 
name  is  not  required  to  wait  until 


STUDENTS  HONOR  DR.  WILLIAMS 


Dr.  Walter  Williams,  president  of  the  University  of  Missouri  and  dean  of  the 
school  of  journalism,  shown  receiving  a  basket  of  flowers  from  his  students 
Sept.  1  on  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  first  issue  of  the  Columbia  Missourian, 
student  and  town  daily.  The  paper  was  started  with  “Dean”  W'illiams  at  its 
head  simultaneously  with  the  beginning  of  journalism  instruetion  at  the  univer¬ 
sity.  Left  to  right:  Dr.  Williams;  L>’man  Winter,  son  of  Lieut-Gov.  E.  H.  Winter, 
publisher  of  the  Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  Post-Tribune;  Miss  Helen  Yeargain, 
Columbia :  Miss  Margaret  Goodson,  Macon,  and  Robert  Stennis.  Dallas,  Tex. 
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wrongful  use  has  been  continued  lof  f 
such  a  time  as  to  cause  substantal 
pecuniary  loss. 

The  decision  said:  “The  use  of  tht 
name  by  defendants  is  unfair  competi¬ 
tion,  because  one  of  the  items  of  over¬ 
head  entering  into  the  price  paid  plain, 
tiff  is  the  expense  of  advertising.  It  j, 
common  sense  that  one  retailer  will  i 
refuse  to  purchase  plaintiff’s  products 
and  pay  for  the  name  if  others  lib 
the  defendants  may  have  the  benefit 
without  contribution.” 

The  courts  of  this  country  and  of 
England  condemn  not  the  assumption  [ 
of  the  identical  name  only,  but  any  rei 
simulation  of  the  name  which  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  deceive  or  confuse  the  comnwn 
mind.  "This  is  the  rule,  regardless  of 
the  motive  of  the  offender,”  said  tht 
court  which  forbid  Cobbs  Haberdasher, 
Inc.,  from  operating  under  that  nanv 
because  it  sounded  too  much  like  Dobbs, 
a  name  widely  advertised  and  respected 
Still  another  court  barred  the  tradt 
label  “Aero  Brand”  because  of  the  simi¬ 
larity  in  sound  with  “Hero  Brand." 

Niles  Bootery,  Inc.,  which  could  pro¬ 
vide  no  good  reason  for  adopting  tht 
name,  was  restrained  from  unfair  com¬ 
petition  against  Miles  Shoes  of  Net 
York,  Inc.,  which  told  the  court  it 
operated  50  retail  stores  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  with  a  gross  business  from 
Jan.  1,  1925,  to  Sept.  30,  1931,  of  $19,. 
032,300.  The  Miles  stores  spent  ^,i)0 
for  newspaper  advertising  in  1930  and 
$50,900  from  January  to  September, 
1931.  Then  the  Niles  stores  wert 
opened,  with  similar  store  fronts  and 
almost  the  same  selling  prices  for  shoes. 
“There  is  no  reason  for  the  name,"  die 
judge  found,  “other  than  to  deceive  tht 
|)ublic  and  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the 
plaintiff’s  advertising.” 

So,  also,  the  courts  interfered  whet 
Forsythe  Shoe  Corp.  began  sellini 
women’s  shoes  in  New  York  city,  stress¬ 
ing  the  name  “Forsythe,”  which  attached 
to  the  founder  of  John  Forsythe  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  men’s  apparel  firm.  Nook 
by  the  name  ever  was  connected  witb 
the  firm  operating  the  women’s  shopa 
the  plaintiff  said,  contending  that  it  1^  , 

spent  large  sums  of  money  in  adverti^ 
ing  its  trade  name  which  “has  come  to 
indicate  merchandise  distinguished  br  | 
high  quality,  fashionable  design  and 
excellent  taste.”  i 

Still,  the  New  York  state  courts  have  ^ 

recently  ruled  in  favor  of  Cloverdak 
Spring  Company  against  Risedorpb.  [  C 
stopping  the  use  of  the  name  “Clover 
Club”  on  the  latter’s  products  with  i 
label  that  simulates  one  used  fv  t 

“Cloverdale”  products.  Both  had  been  . 

widely  advertised,  but  the  Cloverdale 
concern  showed  prior  use  of  its  nami  V 

The  ultimate  rule  for  deciding  unfw 
trade  complaints  must  still  await  opin-  J 
ions  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Mea- 
while,  lower  court  judges  find  authority  H 
for  their  determinations  in  the  language  ^ 
of  the  federal  courts  which  gives  the 
law  of  unfair  competition  a  threefold  H 
object,  as  follows:  r 

First,  to  protect  the  honest  trader  in  ^ 
husiness  which  fairly  belongs  to  him.  *1 

.Second,  to  punish  the  dishonest  trader, 
who  is  taking  his  competitor’s  businen  t 

away  by  unfair  means.  . 

Third,  to  protect  the  public  from  <k-  ^ 

ception.  n 

The  principle  is  laid  down  in  these 
words :  i 

“It  is  so  easy  for  the  honest  business  Il 
man,  who  wishes  to  sell  his  goods  upw  j 
their  merits,  to  select  from  the  entire  j  J 
material  universe,  which  is  before  him,  j 
symbols,  marks,  and  coverings  whidi  I  P 
by  no  possibility  can  cause  confusion  I  y 
between  his  goc^s  and  those  of  com- ' 
petitors  that  the  courts  look  with  sus-  C 

picion  upon  one  who,  in  dressing  Ins  J 
goods  for  the  market,  approaches  » 
near  to  the  dress  of  those  of  his  bun-  n 
ness  rival  that  the  public  may  fail  I®  I 
distinguish  between  them.  The  law  »  j  f 
not  made  for  the  protection  of  expei^  *1 
but  for  the  public — that  vast  multitude  k- 
which  includes  the  ignorant,  the  un-  P  -  (] 
thinking,  and  the  credulous,  who.  n 
making  purchases,  do  not  stop  to  ana- 1  « 

lyze,  but  are  governed  by  appearance^  |j 
and  general  impressions.”  i 
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These  Days 
Admit  of  No 
%ost  Motion’ 
in  National  Ad¬ 
vertising  Linage! 

These  initial  days  of  our  national  business  revival  just 
“can’t  be  muffed”  by  the  national  advertiser!  He  must 
"keep  his  eye  on  the  ball”  every  business  second  in 
order  to  take  full  advantage  of  his  best  opportunity 
for  profit  in  three  long  years. 

Several  considerations  should  enter  into  any  national 
Fall  campaign.  There  is  the  matter  of  markets.  That 
easily  is  solved,  at  least,  where  one  field  is  concerned. 

The 

KEYSTONE  STATE 


has  a  market  “backbone”  consisting  of  more  than 
4,000,000  workers,  and  offers  one  of  the  greatest  selec¬ 
tive  sales  fields  in  the  East.  At  present  a  large  portion 
of  these  wage  earners  are  steadily  employed,  with  the 
‘‘return  to  normalcy”  movement  manifesting  itself 
throughout  the  state,  by  thousands  of  new  jobs  needed 
to  satisfy  “recovery’s”  demands  on  famous  “Pennsyl¬ 
vania  production.” 

Latest  Pennsylvania  industrial  news  confirms  this 
movement  to  be  consistent  and  widespread.  And  this 
upward  economic  trend  has  spread  to  a  majority  of 
more  than  sixty  classes  representing  this  “Pennsylvania 
production”  of  manufactures  and  natural  commodities. 

Those  most  prominent  in  these  trade  reports  of  better 
times,  include  knitting  mills,  silk  mills  and  textile 
plants  in  general,  the  shoe  and  clothing  industries,  and 
many  collieries.  Pennsylvania  pay  envelopes  are  going 
to  buy  many  “extras”  THIS  FALL  which  were  en¬ 
tirely  unattainable  this  Spring.  Don’t  forget  that! 

A  large  part  of  this  “recovery  buying”  is  going  to  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  trade  territory  covered  by  the  17  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  cities  given  here — which  brings  another  mer¬ 
chandising  consideration  strongly  to  the  front.  That  is 
the  matter  of  proper  coverage. 

This  -is  no  time  to  take  a  chance  on  “lost  motion”  in 
Fall  Jinage  pulling  power.  The  21  papers  named  on 
'  this  pa.ge,  are  the  logical  advertising  pacemakers  for 
'  th^l7‘ districts  they  represent.  Write  or  wire  their 
advertising  departments  at  once,  for  special  or  other 
information  on  local  merchandising  conditions. 


‘-•.30« 

{ 

irriilutioii 

rni«M« 

•"t Allentown  Call.... 

.(M) 

38,138 

.12 

.12 

ti'Allentown  Call.... 

..(SJ 

.30,255 

.12 

.12 

'  •'Beaver  Falls  News 

Tribune  . 

..(E) 

8.214 

.04 

.04 

^‘'Chester  Times .... 

..(K) 

21,178 

.09 

.08 

* ‘Connellsville  Courier.  (F') 

6,875 

.05 

.05 

‘"‘'Kaston  Express... 

...(E) 

.34,312 

.12 

.12 

■ftF>ie  Times . 

-■(K) 

33.343 

.09 

.09 

rKjreensburjf  Review 

- 

Tribune  . 

(EM) 

13.240 

.06 

.06 

'rtHarrisbur^  Tele><raph(F') 

46.556 

.11 

.11 

rtHazleton  Plain 

Speaker  . 

ttlla/.letoii  Staniiurd 

--(E)  1 
1 

>  21.696 

.08 

.07 

Sentinel  . 

..(M)  > 

! 

*.lohnstown  Tribune 

-..(K) 

.30,678 

.10 

.10 

■^tl.ebanon  News 

Times  . 

..(E) 

11,1.34 

.05 

.05 

** Scranton  Times.... 

..(E) 

.50,4.31 

.15 

.14 

**Sharon  Flerald . . . . 

..(E) 

7,114 

.04 

.04 

**  Washington  Observer 

and  Reporter.... 

(ME) 

16,009 

.06 

.06 

’’•West  Chester  Local 

News  . 

..(E) 

11,210 

.05 

.05 

“Wilkes-Barre  Times 

1  .eader  . 

..(E) 

27,052 

.07 

.07 

'  ''Williamsport  Sun  a 

ind 

(»a/.ette  &  Bulle¬ 
tin  . 

(.ME) 

27,150 

.10 

.10 

i"i'\'ork  Dispatch . . . . 

...(E) 

20.968 

.07 

.07 

**A.B.C.  I’ublisliers*  Statement.  April  1,  1932. 
tt(*overnment  Statement.  April  1,  1932. 
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POWERS  Invention  That 

That  produces  Engravings  having  remarkahle  and  edyi 

*m  m-  ^  -m  ^  -m  ^  \ 


Money — That  has  heretofore  been  in  use  o 


nly  in  thejiti 

NOW  OFFEREob 


The  first  Powers  Mechanical  Etching 
Unit  was  installed  over  two  years  ago 
in  the  Powers  operated  engraving 
plant  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

It  produced  five  bite  line  plates  having 
a  depth  never  before  commercially 
attained  in  photo-engraving.  Type 
having  the  sides  etched  straight  down 
— the  tops  of  letters  and  lines  perfect 
— the  half-tones  deeply  etched  with 
clean  bottoms — plates  which  when 
printed  in  the  paper  printed  clear 
and  sharp. 

Due  to  the  mechanical  powdering, 
the  plates  are  cleanly  etched  and 
always  uniform. 

Later  developments  adapted  the  Unit 
for  handling  Ben  Day  and  combina¬ 
tion  plates. 

For  nearly  a  year  all  Powers  Engrav¬ 
ing  plants  have  been  equipped  with 
these  Units,  which  have  proven  so  suc¬ 
cessful,  that  we  are  now  prepared  to 
install  the  unit  and  put  it  into  opera¬ 
tion  in  newspaper  plants  which  de¬ 
sire  the  last  word  in  Engraving 
perfection. 


The  Powers  Mec 


We  invite  publishers  to  send  repn 


Chemco  Pb 


Makers  of  the 


205  W.  39th 

Works:' 
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t  ^volutionizes  Photo -Engraving 

I  exjve  Qualities  for  mat  making  and  Printing — That  Saves 
theiits  of  The  Powers  Engraving  Companies  in  New  York 


) 


DD  PUBLISHERS! 


The  Powers  Mechanical  Etching  Unit 
consists  of  two  machines — one  for 
automatically  powdering,  burning-in 
and  cooling  the  plates,  and  the  other 
for  mechanically  etching  them. 

The  engraver  places  his  plate,  or 
plates  on  the  carrier  of  the  powdering 
machine  and  watches  them  pass 
through  four  times.  He  then  re¬ 
moves  the  plates  and  secures  them  to 
the  movable  carrier  of  the  continuous 
etching  machine.  Pressing  a  button 
puts  this  machine  into  operation,  and 
the  plates,  (from  one  to  five  at  a 
time)  pass  down  over  the  tops  of 
etching  chambers.  Every  part  of  the 
etching  operation  is  under  perfect  con¬ 
trol,  and  after  each  bite,  the  machine 
washes  and  dries  the  plate  and  brings 
it  up  into  a  horizontal  position  where 
the  etcher  may  inspect  it. 

The  Unit  offers  a  means  to  secure 
heretofore  unheard  of  results  in  plate 
making  and  any  etcher  can  soon  be 
trained  to  operate  it. 

Mechanical  Superintendents  and  En¬ 
graving  foremen  of  newspapers 
should  take  advantage  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  visiting  a  Powers  New  York 
plant  and  studying  the  operation  of 
these  remarkable  machines. 


to  see  these  machines  in  operation 


roducts  Inc 


^npfilm  Camera** 
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Circulation 


MUST  PAY  SALES  TAX 
ON  CIRCULATION 


New  Pennsylvania  Law  Applies  To 
Newspapers  Attorney  General 
Rules— Boys  Will 
Escape  Levy 

(Special  to  ICditor  &  Publisher) 

I I.\RKisiUK(..  I'a.,  Sept.  6 — Pennsyl¬ 
vania's  new  sales  tax,  which  went  into 
effect  SeiU.  1,  affects  newsi>apers  as 
well  as  all  other  businesses  that  conduct 
retail  selling  to  the  public,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Revenue  has  announced. 

The  tax  runs  until  Feb.  28.  1933,  and 
is  designed  to  raise  ij!  12,000,000  for 
uneinployinent  relief.  It  iniiioses  a  one 
Iier  cent  levy  on  all  retail  sales. 

The  department  says  that  advertising, 
being  an  intangible,  is  not  taxable. 

Circulation,  however,  comes  under  the 
levy  in  almost  all  its  forms. 

If  a  newspaper  maintains  a  home  de¬ 
livered  circulation,  it  must  pay  on  the 
income  from  its  net  circulation.  If  it 
sells  to  a  dealer,  the  dealer  i>ays  but 
the  newspaiier  is  exempt. 

If  a  newspaper  sells  to  a  boy  for 
individual  sale,  the  newspaper  is  exempt 
and  the  boy  theoretically  liable,  but  the 
department  will  make  no  effort  to  collect 
the  tax  from  the  boys. 

Premiums  sold  with  subscriptions  arc- 
taxable. 


Extraed  on  Boat  Race 

The  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner 
put  out  a  late  extra  Saturday  morning. 
Sept.  3,  giving  the  results  of  the  Gar 
Wood  victory  in  the  first  race  of  the 
Harmsworth  Trophy  series  at  Detroit. 
The  race  was  over  at  7 :54  a.m.,  Chi¬ 
cago  time,  and  the  Herald  and  Exam¬ 
iner  had  an  extra  on  the  streets  before 
8  o’clock,  an  hour  before  the  afternoon 
papers  are  placed  on  sale.  A  special 
plane  was  chartered  to  carry  copies  of 
the  Herald  and  E.xaminer  to  Detroit 
hotels  where  speed  boat  racing  enthu¬ 
siasts  were  staying.  Steve  Healey 
covered  the  race  for  the  Herald  and 
Examiner. 


Aiding  Property  Owner* 

The  Home  Owners’  Friend,  a  new 
service  for  property  owners  confronted 
with  problems  of  mortgage  payments 
or  refinancing,  began  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  on  Sept.  4  conducted  by  Hobart 
Olson,  formerly  of  the  home  building 
department  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co., 
Chicago.  It  is  similar  to  the  Investor’s 
Guide,  a  service  maintained  by  the 
T  ribunc. 


Carrier*  Viiit  Cincinnati 

(Jne  hundred  and  seventy  Dayton 
(O.)  Daily  \ch.s  carriers,  winners  in 
the  annual  Sunday  paper  circulation 
contest,  were  the  guests  of  the  daily 
on  an  outing  to  Cincinnati  .\ug.  31. 
They  were  transiiorted  to  Cincinnati  in 
five  buses  where  they  witnessed  a  ball 
game  and  an  excursion  to  Coney  Island. 
T.  J.  Cavanaugh,  circulation  manager, 
was  in  charge. 

Big  Band  Concert  Planned 

.\s  a  feature  of  “Kids’  Day”  Sept.  30 
at  the  Mid-South  F'air,  the  Memf’his 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  will  spon¬ 
sor  its  massed  band  concert  by  high 
schools  of  the  south.  The  concert  was 
formerly  held  in  June,  but  the  date  was 
shifted  to  make  it  a  feature  of  the  Mid- 
South  Fair. 


Omitted  Labor  Day  Edition* 

The  three  Dayton.  O.,  dailies,  the 
Journal,  morning,  the  Herald  and  the 
Daily  News,  both  afternoon,  suspended 
publication  Labor  Day.  In  former  years 
the  Journal  appeared  as  ^usual  on  the 
morning  of  the  holiday  and  the  two 
afternoon  papers  each  published  one  edi¬ 
tion  appearing  before  noon. 

Visits  Carlsbad  Cavern* 

F'ourteen  carrier  boys  of  the  Roswell 
(N.  M.)  Morning  Dispatch  were  the 
guests  of  the  daily  on  a  trip  to  the 
Carlsbad  Caverns  recently.  T.  Russell 
Bowles,  circulation  manager,  was  in 
cliarge. 


17.HOUR  FLIGHT  COVERED  2,375  MILES 


Those  \>bo  helped  with  llie  Oregofiniri-Sliell  Oil  .Nalioiiul  Parks  l)a\Mi  lo  l)u^k 
flight.  Left  to  right:  Charles  O.  Cliatterioii,  assistant  business  manager.  Oregon¬ 
ian;  Palmer  Hoyt,  Oregonian  exeeuti\e  news  editor,  who  made  the  flight  and 
wrote  the  stor>  of  it;  William  B.  Fletcher,  .'>hell  Oil  aviation  director  who 
piloted  the  plane;  Burton  B.  Thurber,  aerial  cameraman  fur  the  Oregonian; 
and  T.  Ray  Conway  of  the  Oregon  State  Motor  .\ssuciation,  who  was  a  passenger 

on  the  trip. 


A  2,375  mile  one-day  air  tour  of  the 
Northwest  was  recently  made  by 
e.xecutives  of  the  Portland  Oregonian 
and  the  Shell  Oil  Company  in  the  latter 
organization’s  high-speed  monoplane  as 
a  circulation  promotion  stunt  and  also  to 
arouse  interest  in  the  national  American 
Legion  Convention  and  the  Pacific  In¬ 
ternational  Livestock  Show  to  be  held  in 
Portland  this  autumn.  Palmer  Hoyt, 
executive  news  editor  of  the  Oregonian 
made  the  trip  and  filed  a  running  story 
at  every  stop.  T.  Ray  Conway  of  the 
Oregon  State  Motor  Association  de¬ 
livered  invitations  to  the  fortlicoming 
events.  Others  in  the  plane  were  Bur¬ 
ton  B.  Thurber,  the  Oregonian’s  aerial 
cameraman,  and  William  G.  Fletcher, 
Shell  Oil  aviation  director  for  the 
Pacific  Xorthwest,  who  piloted  the 
craft. 

The  route  of  the  air  tour,  which  was 


completed  in  17  hours,  carried  the  party 
over  Crater  Lake  National  Park  in 
.southern  Oregon,  Grand  Teton  National 
Park  in  northern  Wyoming,  Yellow¬ 
stone  National  Park  in  the  same  terri¬ 
tory,  Glacier  National  Park  in  northern 
Montana,  and  Craters  of  the  Moon  Na¬ 
tional  Monument  in  southern  Idaho. 
News  of  the  plane’s  landings  at  Boise 
and  Pocatello,  Idaho,  Butte,  Mont.,  and 
Spokane,  Wash.,  was  broadcast  over 
Station  KGW.  At  each  stop  Mr.  Hoyt 
telegraphed  the  story  of  the  preceding 
hop  to  the  Oregonian  and  wrote  the 
lead  when  the  plane  returned  to  Port¬ 
land.  Two  full-page  follow-up  stories 
were  printed  on  Sundays  succeeding  the 
flight. 

The  idea  of  the  flight  was  conceived 
by  G.  M.  Campbell  of  San  Francisco, 
assistant  Pacific  Coast  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  Shell. 


Carrier’s  Honesty  Win*  Trip 

Because  of  his  honesty,  Francis  Kafka, 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Times  carrier,  accom- 
lianied  the  winners  of  a  recent  contest 
to  Cleveland  to  see  the  air  races.  The 
boy  found  a  billfold  which  he  returned 
to  its  owner.  Neighbors  told  the  daily 
of  the  deed  and  Francis  received  the 
invitation  of  J.  B.  Casaday,  circulation 
manager,  to  join  the  group  going  to 
Cleveland. 


Featuring  Jungle  Display 

.\s  part  of  the  Chicago  American's 
advance  promotion  on  a  new  serial, 
“Wild  Cargo,”  by  Frank  Buck,  the 
newspajier  has  an  African  jungle  win¬ 
dow  display  in  the  Hearst  Building, 
featuring  .stuffed  wild  animals  and  a 
live  king  snake  from  Louisiana. 


Solomon  Leaves  Jersey  Daily 

.Nol  .Solomon,  for  the  past  three  years 
'trect  circulation  manager  of  the  Jersey 
City  Jersey  Journal,  who  resigned  re¬ 
cently.  was  gi\en  a  banquet  by  the 
circulation  department  and  presented 
with  a  traveling  bag  fully  equipped.  The 
newspaper  boys  presented  him  with  a 
gold  star  suitably  inscrilied.  Before 
joining  the  Jersey  Journal  Mr.  Solomon 
was  with  the  Hearst  papers. 


Newspaper  Boys  Get  Vacation 

.Si.xty  members  of  the  Burroughs 
Newsboys  Foundation  of  Boston,  left 
the  city  early  Saturday  morning  for  a 
week’s  vacation  at  Camp  Hale  on 
Sqiiam,  .Ashland,  N.  H.  This  is  the 
first  vacation  group  the  Foundation  has 
been  financially  able  to  undertake. 


Picked  Most  Popular  Clerk 

The  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Telegram  re¬ 
cently  conducted  a  contest  to  decide 
who  wa>  the  most  ixipular  retail  clerk 
in  the  city.  Ballots  were  iirinted  in  the 
paiK-r  for  four  weeks  and  deposited  at  a 
local  theatre.  Winners  were  given  eight- 
dav  tour  of  the  Great  Lakes. 


Watched  Yankees  Play 

Eight  carriers  of  the  Flushing  (N.Y. ) 
Journal,  winners  of  a  subscription  con¬ 
test,  were  taken  to  the  Yankee  Stadium 
to  see  the  Yankees  play  Washington 
Sept.  1.  They  were  introduced  to  Balie 
Ruth  and  Lou  Gehrig.  Robert  Scrrcll, 
fiistrict  manager,  was  in  charge. 


Dallas  Boys  Win  Trip 

Twenty-six  carriers  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald,  winners  of  a 
recent  contest,  were  guests  of  the  daily 
on  a  trip  to  Galveston  recently.  On  tlie 
return  trip  they  stopiied  off  at  .Austin 
and  met  Governor  Ross  Sterling. 


Carriers  Saw  Air  Race* 

One  hundred  carrier  boys  of  the 
Buffalo  Times,  winners  in  an  .August 
subscription  campaign,  witnessed  the  air 
races  at  Cleveland  as  guests  of  the 
pajier. 


TEXAS  CIRCULATORS  ELEO 


L. 


E.  Brumleu  Named  Presideat 
Abilene  Meeting 

-Members  of  the  Texas  Circuit 
-Managers  .AssiKiation,  in  annual  ses< 
at  -Abilene  last  week,  advanced  L. 
Brumleu,  Houston  Post,  to  the  pr, 
dency  and  elected  Harry  iRy, 
Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times,  vice-pri 
<lent  to  succeed  him.  11.  K.  Murph: 
country  circulation  manager,  Hom-, 
Chronicle,  was  named  secretary-trel 
urer  for  the  11th  consecutive  year, 

-Among  the  subjects  discussed 
baggage  and  bus  rates,  carrier  pr® 
tion.  new  postage  rates,  country  circa, 
lion  promotion,  subscription  rates  ; 
collections. 

.Attendance  was  ligiit  due  to  flood, 
the  district.  The  circulators  were  gs; 
of  the  Abilene  Reporter  and  AVicu' 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  a  1®- 
con  and  attended  a  barbecue. 

Fight  new  members  were  elected. 


130  Carriers  on  Outing 

One  hundred  and  thirty  carriers 
the  Neio  Orleans  Times-Picayuiu  e 
joyed  an  outing  to  Biloxi,  Miss.,  at. 
120  miles  distant,  last  week  in  rwc 
nition  of  their  success  in  a  circuit 
contest.  J.  M.  Black,  circulation  it 
ager;  N.  H.  Jones,  city  circula 
manager  and  M.  W.  Morgan,  coir 
circulation  manager,  were  in  chartfe 


Daily  Syndicating  Photos 

-Abraham  Mallen,  formerly  of  i 
-Veto  York  Graphic  copy  desk  andu 
recently  manager  of  a  photo  syndia 
has  joined  the  A’cti  )’ork  Mon 
Telegraph  to  assume  charge  of  the  s; 
dication  of  its  photographs.  The  : 
partment  specializes  in  society  and 
track  pictures. 


Held  Eclipse  Contest 

The  Boston  Herald,  has  just 
>ored  an  amateur  photographic  i 
for  the  best  pictures  of  the  i 
offering  cash  prizes  of  $25,  $10  and 
for  the  best  photographs  which  r 
the  rules  had  to  show  at  least 
exposures  on  each  iflioto. 


Carrier  Wins  Contest 

William  Glasmann,  Jr.,  Ogden  (Uu 
.Standard-E.raminer  carrier  huy 
acclaimed  A’o-A’o  champion  of  Og 
winning  first  ])rize  in  a  recent  cc 
there. 


Plans  Cooking  School 

The  Madison  lYisconsin  .State  Jci 
will  hold  its  eighth  annual  Honiema- 
School  in  the  Parkway  Theater, 
13-16.  The  school  will  be  under 
direction  of  Mrs.  1.  Watson  Shocklf 


Held  Annual  Carrier  Outinf 

The  Boston  Herald-Trat'cler  held 
animal  newspaper  boy  outing  at 
Pearl  last  week  under  the  leadershii 
W.  D.  Paine,  news  agent  in  Brool' 


P.  A.  Bloom  In  Havana 

P.  -A.  Bloom,  director  of  circiil. 
for  the  York  Mirror  left 

vacation  trip  to  Havana,  Sept.  3. 


FULL  VALUE 


Only  a  mat  that  is  dependable  for  day  in  and  day  out  performance  offa<| 
full  value. 


Being  easy  molding,  quick  scorching,  sure  casting  and  singularly  free  Iro* 
buckles  and  chills,  Certifieds  offer  publishers  full  value  for  every  penny  lb' 
cost. 


And  remember,  there  is  now  a  Certified  Dry  Mai  lo  meel  your  purs* 
purpose. 

Why  not  check  Certified  value  today? 


Entertains  Juvenile  Reader* 

The  Battle  Creek  (Mich,  i  .Moon- 
Journal  “Mom  ’n  Pop”  club  entertained 
its  juvenile  readers  with  a  free  show 
at  the  Strand  theatre  in  that  city,  Sept.  2. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATIJ 

340  Madison  Avenue  ^  —  NewYork.ll 
For  dependable  sfereotypinq  use  Certified  Dry 


MADE  IN  THE  U  SA 


were  res|>eeted  and  honored  in  the  so- 
i  iety  of  men,  this  monster  violated, 
ripped  up,  disgorsed,  blasted,  and  threw, 
mangled  and  bleeding,  to  the  aeavenging 
rabble,  that  fed  ra\enously  on  it,  and 
clamored  always  for  more. 

But  the  editor  himselt  was  the  creator 
of  the  situation.  When  he  first  hired 
the  budding  scandal  monger,  his  thought 
was : 

“So  now  I've  got  him.  lie'll  smell 
out  the  rats  in  their  vile  holes,  so  I  van 
dangle  them  ii\  the  faces  of  my  greedy 
public.  A  swell  business,  my  tine  bas¬ 
tard.  ami  you  Gaston,  are  its  most 
artful  practitioner.” 

The  patois  of  Broadway  is  in  this 
book,  and  the  characters,  thinly  dis¬ 
guised,  of  Broadway  journalism.  There 


is  a  plot  for  Holly wotKl  to  consider. 
The  story  is  told  in  vigorous,  terse  style. 
The  book  ought  to  interest  those  to 
whom  Walter  Winchell  is  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  refinement,  who  talk  of  loving 
a  Brahms  symphony  without  ever  hav¬ 
ing  Iward  one,  and  to  whom  Broadway 
is  a  glittering,  ethereal  sacrament. 

But  the  book  serves  a  purpose.  It 
took  a  Gauvreau  to  tell  the  storv  of  a 
Winchell.— J.W.P. 


UR  OVN 

Letters 


Emile  gauvreau,  editor  of  the  cally.  Sometimes  he  assumes  a  sanc- 
.Vrti'  York  Daily  Mirro-r,  tells  all  timonious  air ;  at  one  time  he  looks  into 
about  the  "new  tradition”  in  journalism  the  eyes  of  his  columnist  and  thinks : 
in  his  new  book  “The  Scandal  Monger”  t'areers,  reputation.s,  friendships,  life- 
niihlished  this  week  by  the  Macaulay  long  labors ;  the  sanctity  of  homes ;  con- 

i-omoany.  You  have  to  hold  your  nose  Hdences  In  business ;  errors  long  atoned 

LOrniwi  .>  to  oc  tor;  feuds  long  burled;  the  guarded 

to  learn  about  it,  the  stench  is  twice  as  heart;  innocent  pleasures, 

penetrating  as  tliat  which  emanated  loyalties — all  the  things  that  hitherto 
from  the  plays  “Five  Star  Final  and 
"Blessed  Event”  and  from  Mr.  Gauv- 

rtau’s  other  masterpiece,  “Hot  News.”  .  ^  iflM 

Throughout  most  of  the  book  the  QT||PIIQ  lin 

s,or>-  parallels  the  career  of  Walter  11111  AiyijRA  Mr 
Winchell  and  his  relations  with  Mr.  I  VW  Wl  WWHV  Wl 

Gauvreau,  although  some  of  the  later  lil  IIIAHOT 


“SPECIAL”  APPOINTED 

The  .-Mlen-Klapp-Frazier  Company, 
New  York  and  Chicago,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  represent  the  Michigan  City 
find.)  Diskatch. 


Advance  of  2  Past  Months  in 


Market  Value 
Groups  Ris 
—Mining 


with  a  consuming  passion.  He  turns  up 
as  a  “skunk,”  “snake”  “ferret”  and  so 
on  all  the  way  through  the  encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  crawling  things.  He  is  con¬ 
ceived  as  an  evil  creation  of  the  editor, 
a  monster  created  by  a  Frankenstein 
which  became  so  powerful  that  nothing, 
not  even  the  editor’s  blue  pencil,  could 
stop  his  smelling  out  all  the  filth  and 
corruption  that  Broadway  could  ex- 
cfote— which  is  plenty.  But  the  editor, 
in  his  attempts  to  curb  and  guide  this 
scandal  monger,  becomes  as  despicable 
and  unsavory  as  Ratcliffe  himself.  In 
fact  everyone  in  the  author’s  milieu  be¬ 
comes  tainted.  Even  the  characters  the 
author  would  have  you  sympathize  with, 
which  includes  himself,  his  publisher  and 
another  of  the  Lantern's  trained  seals, 
Nick  Scully,  are  disliked  by  the  reader 
for  continuing  in  such  a  vile  environ¬ 
ment  of  their  own  volition.  Everyone 
on  Gaston’s  “Lantern”  belongs  among 
the  lower  order  of  crustaceans. 

But  they  also  belong  in  the  “new 
tradition”  of  journalism.  (The  book  is 
dedicated  “To  A.  J.  Kobler,  guide, 
philosopher,  friend  and  valorous  fighter 
in  the  new"  tradition.”)  Followers  of 
this  new  school  while  hating  the  gall 
of  Ratcliffe,  nevertheless,  like  the  editor 
Gaston,  “hated  the  pokey  traditions  of 
his  craft,”  and  grudgingly  conceded  to 
the  infamous  columnist  an  admiration 
for  his  success.  They  saw  him  take 
the  country  by  storm,  with  articles  in 
the  highbrow  magazines,  with  “time” 
on  the  most  pretentious  radio  programs, 
and  with  headline  billing  at  the  Palace. 
The  new  school  condoned  the  petty 
thieving  and  the  astounding  effrontery 
of  the  “little  columnist," 
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Corrects 


Three  years  ago  the  crash  caught 
business  almost  wholly  unprepared.  Today,  headed  for  recovery, 
it  is  for  the  most  part  just  as  unready  for  prosperity  as  it  was  for 
depression. 

For  three  years  equipments  have  been  allowed  to  “mark  time;” 
organizations  reduced;  everything  adjusted  to  meet  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  moment. 

Reorganization  to  meet  the  requirements  of  business  revival 
will  mean  much  more  than  simply  a  restoration  of  the  facilities 
that  existed  in  1929.  During  these  three  years  improvements  in 
eipiipment  and  technique  have  been  going  steadily  forward;  busi¬ 
ness  practices  changing.  Methods  of  produdlion  and  distribu¬ 
tion  will  have  to  be  brought  into  step  with  changed  economic 
conditions. 

Reconstruc'lion  of  plant  facilities  and  organization  along  mod¬ 
ern  lines  is  a  problem  which  will  confront  every  management 
before  many  months  have  rolled  by.  It  is  none  too  soon  to  start 
adively  ivorking  on  this  task.  Now  is  the  time  to  do  the  planning, 
not  when  a  worn-out  plant  is  struggling  to  meet  schedules  and 
everybody  is  up  to  his  ears  in  work. 

Now  is  the  time  to  do  the  planning,  while  business  is  still  slow 
and  there  is  opportunity  for  careful,  deliberate  study  of  tomor¬ 
row’s  probable  requirements  and  of  the  most  advanced  methods 
of  meeting  them. 

Businesses  that  are  fully  prepared  for  quick  adion  when  pros¬ 
perity  comes  will  be  the  first  to  profit  from  it. 

.in  outline  of  a  planning  program,  particularly 
designed  for  newspapers,  has  been  prepared  and 
will  be  sent  to  any  interested  executh'e  on  request. 
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because  be 
had  the  ability  to  interest  the  morons  of 
the  Great  White  Way. 

The  editor  takes  most  of  the  credit 
for  “making”  the  columnist.  It  was  the 
editor  who  taught  him  how  to  avoid 
libelous  statement  by  saying,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  a  president  of  a  well-known 
bank  was  “that  way”  about  a  certain 
torch  singer  instead  of  saying  outright 
that  they  were  in  love  with  each  other. 
He  taught  him  how  to  avoid  certain 
dictionary  words  and  how  to  coin  words 
of  doubtful  meaning.  The  editor’s  blue 
pencil  slithered  through  the  columnist’s 
copy  day  in  and  day  out.  The  whole 
story  of  the  "build-up”  is  one  of  petty 
bickering  and  strife.  It  is  interesting 
m  the  way  that  gangster  stories  are. 
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Ohio  Producej 
Next  Week,  Be 
Special  to  Tj 

YOUNGSTOlj 
dependent  ste< 
boning  'Valley  ! 
release  after  La 
the  beginning  ( 

ducers  look  f< _ 

business  in  September  to  exceed 
thing  of  the  Und  experienoed  iar  the 
last  two  and  a  half  years. 

Improved  schedules  alrea^  be-, 
ing  put  Intq  effect  by  the  mid-west- 
em  Industry  and  the  betterment  Is 
most  pronounditd  at"'  the  Can^ibell 
plants  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  and 
^be  Company,  where  the  company 
la  operating  several  sheet  miUs  smd 
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illentown  re-' 
[or  the  cement 

Altoc^  aald  one  of  its  Ikrgeet  silk 
mills  was  working  full  time  to  meet 
orders. 

Boed  eraetroctlon  work  gave  em¬ 
ployment  to  40d  in  the  Brie  section. 

The  Scranton  employment  office 
beard  one  of  the  lai^Bt  aotbracite 
eoUlerias  there,  employing  about 
4,000.  men.  will  soon  start  operations. 

zmploymeat  and  working  hoius 
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2,000  CITIZENS  MEET  TO  EULOGIZE 
MILITANT  ARKANSAS  EDITOR 

Walter  B.  Sorrells  of  Pine  Bluff  Commercial  Praised  by 
Speakers  for  Forcing  Audit  of  State  Highway  Depart¬ 
ment  and  Defeating  Former  Official  at  Polls 


ON  THE  night  of  Aug.  30,  a  crowd 
of  2,000  citizens  assembled  in  a 
Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  park,  the  first  gather¬ 
ing  in  the  city’s  history  for  the  purpose 


Walter  B.  Sorrells 


of  bestowing  public  tribute  and  honor 
upon  a  newspaper  editor. 

The  tribute  was  addressed  to  Walter 
B.  Sorrells,  editor  of  the  Pine  Bluff 
Commercial,  as  a  public  recognition  and 
appreciation  of  his  editorial  fight  over  a 
period  of  18  months  in  behalf  of  good 
government. 

It  was  an  old  fashioned  love  feast, 
celebrating  the  second  victorious  skir¬ 
mish  in  a  warfare  against  mismanage¬ 
ment  and  graft  in  high  places  of  govern¬ 
ment  that  Walter  B.  Sorrells  had 
launched  with  an  editorial  broadside 
from  the  front  page  of  the  Commercial 
in  March,  1931.  In  addition  to  the  com¬ 
pliments  ana  congratulations  of  eloquent 
speakers  and  the  demonstrative  approval 
of  2,000  fellow  townsmen  and  visitors, 
the  occasion  was  marked  by  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  tokens  of  esteem.  Mr. 
Sorrells  received  a  large  fireside  chair 
and  E.  W.  Freeman,  publisher  of  the 
paper,  was  presented  with  a  handsome 
silver  plaque,  appropriately  engraved. 

Mr.  Sorrells  has  been  WTiting  signed 
editorials  on  the  front  page  of  the 
paper  for  the  last  three  years.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  he  probably  is  the  youngest 
daily  newspaper  editor  in  Arkansas.  He 
is  32  years  old.  His  column  frequently 
is  tinged  with  humor,  broad  or  subtle. 
He  is  a  master  at  sarcasm,  deft,  ridicul¬ 
ing  or  the  kind  that  stings.  Although 
he  hurls  a  surprise  at  his  readers  occa¬ 
sionally  by  some  startling  charge  or 
revelation,  he  always  is  equipped  with 
substantiating  facts.  He  was  particu¬ 
larly  painstaking  in  marshalling  facts 
as  he  waged  war  against  the  predatory 
politicians  whom  he  accuses  of  pillaging 
the  state’s  treasury. 

On  March  16,  1931,  he  wrote  a  news 
story,  under  a  front  page  banner,  de¬ 
scribing  Arkansas’  financial  plight.  It 
revealed  that  taxes  had  increased  400 
per  cent  since  1917;  that  the  state  owed, 
in  round  figures,  $200,000,000,  which 
was  equivalent  to  about  one-third  of 
the  assessed  value  of  all  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  property  in  the  state. 

Next  day,  in  a  challenging  editorial, 
he  proclaimed  that  the  people  had  a 
right  to  know  how  their  money  was 
being  spent,  or  had  been  spent,  for  the 
highway  department  alone  had  spent 
more  than  $80,000,000  without  more 
than  a  superficial  accounting.^  He  de¬ 
manded  that  the  highway  department 
undergo  a  thorough  investigation  and 
called  on  Governor  Harvey  Parnell  to 
summon  a  special  session  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  to  pass  a  bill  providing  for  a 
comprehensive  audit. 

From  that  day  the  fight  was  on.  He 
fired  volley  after  volley  against  the 
ramparts  of  the  state  capitol.  He 
pleaded  with  the  people  of  Arkansas 


and  with  other  newspapers  to  join  him 
in  his  demand  for  an  honest  audit.  He 
ridiculed  a  makeshift  audit  bill  and 
the  appointment  of  an  audit  commission 
that  eventually  was  effected.  The  com¬ 
mission  was  empowered  to  do  little 
iiKjre  than  merely  examine  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  books. 

Despite  pressure  and  intimidation,  he 
continued  to  attack  the  highway  depart¬ 
ment.  For  seven  months  he  fought 
practically  alone,  but,  slowly,  a  militant 
public  sentiment  was  aroused.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Parnell  was  forced  to  call  an 
extraordinary  session  of  the  legislature. 
.\fter  two  weeks  of  wrangling  a  bill 
was  passed  that  vested  virtual  urand 
jury  powers  in  the  audit  commission. 
However,  during  its  stormy  passage 
through  the  house  and  senate,  many 
obvious  efforts  were  made  to  defeat  it 
and  even  charges  of  attempted  hrilHTv 
were  formally  filed. 

Soon  after  the  audit  board  l>egan  to 
examine  witnesses,  some  very  illuminat¬ 
ing  disclosures  were  made  and  some 
significant  things  took  place.  It  was 
found  that  the  chairman  of  the  highway 
commission,  Dwight  H.  Blackwood,  had 
let  more  than  $3,000,000  worth  of  “cost- 
plus”  contracts,  subsequently  declared 
illegal  by  the  state  supreme  court, 
though,  incidentally,  a  decision  contrary 
to  an  opinion  rendered  previously  by 
the  state’s  attorney  general.  ilany 
road  contractors  working  under  such 
cost-plus  contracts  were  found  to  have 
been  exorbitantly  overpaid.  One  con¬ 
tractor  killed  himself  an  hour  before 
he  was  supposed  to  appear  as  a  witness 
before  the  audit  commission.  Testi¬ 
mony  was  offered  before  the  commission 
that  he  had  been  overpaid  $35,000  on 
cost-plus  contracts  and  that  he  had 
been  paid  $70,000  in  rental  for  idle 
machinery. 

Other  contractors  left  the  state  and 
never  have  been  induced  to  return. 

The  state  already  has  recovered  $150.- 
000  in  the  form  of  over-payments  and 
has  filed  suit  against  several  contractors 
for  the  return  of  approximately  $3,000,- 
000  more. 

Among  other  interesting  matters  the 
audit  board  found  that  one  district  engi¬ 
neer  had  banked  nearly  $50,000  dtirimr 
the  three  years  he  had  drawn  an  annual 
salary  of  $4,200;  that  this  same  engi¬ 
neer  once  had  bought  a  piece  of  road 
building  equipment  at  an  auction  sale 
for  $1,500  and  later  sold  it  to  the  high¬ 
way  department  for  $9,000.  In  several 
instances  it  was  found  that  certain  road 
materials  were  not  up  to  contract  speci¬ 
fication.  These  are  a  few  of  the  manv 
startling  discoveries  made  as  a  result 
of  the  audit,  the  honest,  comprehensive 
audit  that  Editor  Sorrells  had  demanded 
almost  daily  over  a  period  of  seven 
months.  It  opened  the  eyes  of  .Arkansas 
people.  Although  no  complete  report 
covering  the  investigation  to  date  has 
been  made,  the  more  sensational  devel¬ 
opments  have  been  disseminated  from 
time  to  time  by  the  press.  Mr.  Sorrells 
has  been  vigilant  in  presenting  the  news 
of  the  investigation  to  his  readers  and 
embellished  with  appropriate  editorial 
comment. 

Thus,  the  creation  of  the  powerful 
audit  commission  and  its  subsequent 
service  to  the  state  was  Sorrells’  first 
victors’.  His  second  came  ten  months 
later  in  the  results  of  the  state  primary 
election. 

^^r.  Rlack-w’ood.  unabashed  by  the 
spotlight  on  his  department’s  irregulari¬ 
ties,  announced  himself  as  candidate  for 
governor  last  May  9.  From  that  day 
Sorrells  opposed  him.  By  mid.summer. 
other  new’spapers  had  ioined.  A  week 
before  election  dav,  Blackwood  spoke 
in  Pine  Bluff.  He  spoke  for  nearlv 
two  hours  and  fully  one-fourth  of  that 
time  w’as  used  in  a  bitter,  personal  de¬ 
nunciation  of  Sorrells.  He  repeatedly 
challenged  him  to  come  up  on  the  speak- 


DEAN  OF  SPECIALS 


J.  P.  McKinney 

JP.  McKlNNEY,  dean  of  the  si)ecial 
•  advertising  representatives,  cele¬ 
brated  his  83rd  birthday,  Sept.  10, 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  his  native  city. 
Mr.  McKinney  has  been  in  national  ad¬ 
vertising  representation  since  1900,  when 
he  was  sent  to  New  York  by  the  old 
Rochester  Union  S'  Advertiser  to  rep¬ 
resent  it  in  the  national  field.  He  started 
his  newspaper  career  on  the  Union  & 
.\dvertiser  after  his  graduation  from 
the  University  of  Rochester  in  1869.  He 
was  with  the  newspaper  until  his 
transfer  to  New  York  except  for  an 
interval  as  advertising  manager  of  the 
Pope  Manufacturing  Company  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.  In  New  York  Mr.  McKin¬ 
ney  e.xpanded  his  representation  work 
to  take  in  other  newspapers  and  finally 
established  the  firm  of  J.  P.  McKinney 
&  Son.  He  was  the  second  president  of 
the  Six  Point  Lea^e,  New  York,  rep¬ 
resentatives’  organization. 

er’s  platform  and  fight.  Sorrells  was 
not  in  the  audience,  but  he  answered 
the  belligerent  Blackwood  next  day  in 
his  editorial  column,  in  a  characteristic 
vein  of  light  sarcasm. 

“Last  night  Mr.  Blackwood  admitted 
that  he  was  a  ‘he-man’  and  challenged 
me  to  fight  him.  Now  I’m  not  much 
of  a  fighter,  Mr.  Blackwood,  but  I’ll 
tell  you  what  I’ll  do.  I’ll  wrestle  you.” 
Further  in  his  column,  he  wrote,  “But, 
I  mustn’t  talk  about  Mr.  Blackwood. 
To  borrow  one  of  Huey  P.  Long’s  ex¬ 
pressions,  ‘I’ve  been  taught  nt)t  to  speak 
ill  of  the  dead’.” 

On  election  day,  Aug.  9,  the  “people’s 
choice,”  championed  by  the  Commercial 
and  other  daily  and  weekly  papers,  was 
swept  into  the  governor’s  office  by  an 
unprecedented  majority.  The  power  of 
Sorrells’  influence  in  forming  public 


sentiment  was  demonstrated  by  tlie  fan 
that  Blackwood  got  only  800  votes  out 
of  9,000  cast  in  the  county;  and  that 
in  the  entire  state  vote  he  finisheii 
fourth.  There  were  ten  candidates  in 
the  race. 

.All  of  Walter  Sorrells  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  was  gained  on  the  Commercial 
— five  and  a  half  years.  He  attended 
Cumberland  College  in  Tennessee  and 
after  being  graduated  entered  his 
father’s  law  firm.  But,  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  he  was  not  satisfied.  Ht 
applied  for  a  job  on  the  news  staff  of 
the  Commercial,  offering  to  work  for 
nothing  until  his  ability  was  proved. 
Two  years  later  he  was  promoted  to 
the  editor’s  desk.  He  is  a  brother  of 
John  Sorrells,  an  editorial  executive  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  organization.  His 
father  was  a  distinguished  member  to 
the  bar  of  the  state  and  his  grandfather 
was  both  jurist  and  journalist. 


RADIO  CHANGE  URGED 


Yost  Recommendation  Would  Clear 
Up  Situation  In  Erie,  Pa. 

(Slirrial  to  Editor  &  Pitblisher) 
Washington,  Sept.  6 — Prolonged 
controversy  over  the  radio  broadcasting 
situation  in  Erie,  Pa.,  and  completion  of 
the  divorce  of  Station  WERE  in  tint 
city  from  the  Erie  Dispatch-Herald 
moved  near  a  conclusion  this  week. 

The  Federal  Radio  Commission  was 
urged  by  Ellis  A.  Yost,  chief  examiner, 
to  approve  the  change  in  the  name  of 
the  licensee  of  WERE  from  Erie  Dis¬ 
patch-Herald  Broadcasting  Corporation 
to  the  Erie  Broadcasting  Corporation 
and  indirectly  to  approve  a  sale  of  the 
transmitter  to  a  Lakewood,  O.,  attorney. 

Examiner  Yost  reported  that  the 
applicant  and  present  licensee  formerly 
owned  and  published  the  Dispatch- 
Herald,  as  well  as  owned  and  operated 
WERE,  but  now  has  “no  interest  what¬ 
ever  in  the  ownership  and  publishing  of 
the  Erie  Dispatch-Herald.”  Change  of 
the  name  of  the  firm,  he  concluded, 
would  be  “convenient  and  desirable." 

A  public  hearing  has  been  ordered  by 
the  Commission  on  the  application  of 
the  Greenville  (S.C.)  News  and  Pied- 
mont  for  a  construction  permit  for  a 
new  broadcasting  station.  The  News 
and  Piedmont  desire  to  build  a  trans¬ 
mitter  to  operate  experimentally  un¬ 
limited  hours  on  the  590  kilocycle  chan¬ 
nel,  now  assigned  to  five  other  stations 
in  New  England,  the  mid-West,  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  areas.  Power  of  250 
watts  at  night  and  500  watts  until  sun¬ 
set  is  sought. 


WILL  RESIST  WAGE  CUT 

Chicago  Photo  Engravers  Union  No. 
5  voted  to  resist  any  wage  reduction  in 
the  job  shop  industry  at  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  late  last  week  at  which  employen 
asked  the  engravers  to  accept  a  10  per 
cent  reduction.  Edward  A.  Sward,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  union,  told  Editor  &  PtH' 
LiSHER  that  the  wage  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  union  and  the  employer^ 
would  be  opened  on  Oct.  1  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  present  contract. 


For  economy,  speed,  and  dependable 
service  ...  for  excellent  printing  of 
type  and  halftones  .  .  . 

use  Morley 
Mats 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
561  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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NEW  PLANT  OF  ROCKFORD  DAILIES 
COSTING  $750,000  IS  COMPLETED 
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Beautiful  Limestone  Structure  On  Banks  of  Rock  River  Is 
One  of  Most  Modern  In  Country — Has  8-Story 
Tower — Formal  Opening  In  October 


WITH  the  completion  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  unit  of  the  Rockford  News 
Tower  this  month,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Con¬ 
solidated  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has  one  of 
the  most  modern  and  beautiful  news¬ 
paper  plants  of  its  size  in  the  country. 
\lthough  the  Rockford  Morniiui  Star 
pad  Register-Republic  are  already  beinyt 
published  in  their  new  home,  formal 
^ing  of  the  building  to  the  public 
(fill  not  be  held  until  some  time  in 
October. 

Rockford  News  Tower  was  Imilt  by 
Mrs.  Ruth  Hanna  Simms,  president  ot 
Rockford  Consolidated  Newspapers. 
Inc.,  and  the  plant  space  is  leased  by 
the  two  papers.  Editor  vX.  I’i  hi.ishkk 
was  told. 

Erected  at  a  cost  ot  appro.ximately 
J750,000.  the  gray  stone  structure  is  of 
distinctly  modernistic  design.  The 
building  stands  along  the  east  hank  of 
.1..  Drv-li-  River  ocriinviinr  220  feet  of 


the  Rock  River,  occupying  220  feet  of 
river  frontage.  The  eight-story  tower 
fronts  on  State  street  for  45  feet.  The 
tast  wing  extends  along  Water  street 
for  125  feet  and  back  to  the  river.  On 
top  of  the  tower  is  a  specially-con¬ 
structed  rotating  lantern  which  at  night 
dashes  varied-c<ilored  lights.  The  ex¬ 
terior  is  finished  in  Indiana  limestone. 


the  president,  will  occupy  offices,  fin¬ 
ished  in  attractive  pine  panelling,  on 
the  seventh  floor  of  the  tower. 

.\  stairway  in  the  main  lobby  leads  to 
the  river  level  of  the  huilding  where  the 
news.  com]Kising  and  press  departments 
are  located.  The  news  department 
lobby  is  also  modernistic  in  design,  with 
a  mica  floor  base  and  aluminum  trim. 
Near  the  front  is  the  office  of  Harney 
Thompson,  editor.  His  office  is  done  in 
walnut  with  ebony  trim,  .\cross  the 
lobby  is  the  telephone  switchlviard  and 
beyond  that  the  newspapers'  reference 
deitartment. 

The  news  deiiartment  is  one  of  the 
most  iiKKlern  and  complete  units  of  its 
kind  anywhere,  iwcupying  more  than 
4.700  s(|uarc  feet.  Included  in  this  de¬ 
partment  are  the  offices  of  Ned  .\ichison 
and  John  (Iriines.  managing  editors  of 
the  Register-Repnlilic  and  Morning 
.Star  respectively.  In  front  of  the  news 
riKim  are  small  desks  and  benches  for 
the  Junior  Star  juvenile  reporters  and 
editors.  In  the  rear  there  is  a  sound¬ 
proof  printer  telegraph  room. 

Directly  hack  of  the  news  department 
is  the  itroofroom  and  Ix'yond  that  is  the 
spacious,  well-lighted  comiKising  room, 
occupying  4.300  square  feet  of  space. 


Exterior  view  of  Rockford  News  Tower 


with  black  marble  trim.  Straight  line 
architecture  gives  the  interior  a  modern¬ 
istic  effect. 

The  building,  designed  by  Jesse  A. 
Barloga,  Rockford  architect,  contains 
53,^  square  feet  of  floor  space,  of 
which  31,000  are  occupied  by  the  two 
newspapers.  Tenants  will  occupy  the 
rest  of  the  space. 

The  counting  room  of  the  business 
office,  finished  in  oak  panelling  and 
aluminum  trim,  has  space  for  25  desks 
on  the  first  floor.  On  the  same  floor 
are  the  classified,  local  and  national 
advertising,  circulation,  credit  and  ac¬ 
counting  departments.  The  counters 
liave  black  marble  tops  and  underneath 
are  convenient  filing  cabinets,  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  need  of  extra  floor  space  for 
i^rds.  The  floor  is  of  attractive  slate 
blocks.  Indirect  lighting  prevails 
throughout  the  entire  plant. 

Executive  offices  extend  along  the 
west  side  of  the  building  on  the  first 
floor,  facing  the  river.  The  huge  win¬ 
dow  recesses  are  equipped  with  Venetian 
bhofls.  The  office  of  general  manager, 
Elliott  S.  Bartlett,  is  panelled  in  wal¬ 
nut  from  floor  to  ceiling.  The  offices 
of  E.  K.  Todd  and  Russell  Chapman, 
usistant  general  managers,  are  panelled 
in  walnut  and  white  pine  respectively, 
l^t.  Gov.  Fred  Sterling  of  Illinois 
Roscoe  S.  Chapman,  directors  of 
newspapers,  occupy  offices  finished 
in  wralnut  with  mahogany  trim.  The 
"*^ng  in  the  offices  is  rubber  tile. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simms,  together  with 
James  W.  Rodgers,  treasurer  of  the 
papers  and  financial  representative  to 


This  straight-line  setup  between  news 
and  composing  rooms,  permits  an  effi¬ 
cient  assembling  and  preparing  of  news 
for  print.  Pneumatic  tubes  connect  the 
composing  room  with  the  advertising 
departments  on  the  first  floor,  the  city 
desk  and  the  proofroom  on  the  floor 
below. 

An  air  conditioning  system,  which 
changes  the  air  every  four  minutes, 
keeps  the  air  clean  and  humidified  in  all 
departments. 

Fifteen  Linotypes,  two  Ludlows  and 
two  Elrod  casting  machines  make  up 
the  typesetting  battery  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room.  Overhead  banks  aid  the  com¬ 
positors  in  making  up  page  forms.  A 
five-ton  electric  melting  pot  is  used  for 
casting  type  metal.  A  new  Wood  Pony 
Autoplate  has  been  installed  in  the 
stereotype  department. 

A  64-page  Goss  press  is  in  the  east 
wing  of  the  building.  Ink  is  fed  to  the 
press  automatically.  Papers  are  carried 
on  a  conveyor  system  to  the  mail  room, 
where  they  are  bound  by  a  wire-tying 
machine  and  loaded  onto  delivery  trucks. 
The  cast  end  of  the  press  room  is  used 
for  newsprint  storage.  More  than 
eight  carloads  of  paper  can  be  stored 
at  one  time. 

The  mail  room  platform  leads  directly 
to  a  two-way  ramp  drive  over  which 
the  delivery  trucks  go  to  the  street 
level.  At  night  the  platform  space  is 
converted  into  a  garage  by  means  of 
steel  doors  that  roll  up  or  down.  .■V 
shower  room  for  the  press  and  compos¬ 
ing  room  forces  is  also  located  near  the 
mail  room. 


The  news  department  in  the  new  Rockford  newspaper  plant  is  one  of  the  most 
modern  in  the  country. 


A  complete  engraving  plant  has  been 
set  up  on  the  first  fl(H)r  at  the  extreme 
south  end  of  the  building. 

The  second  floor  is  largely  occupied 
by  various  community  and  civic  tir- 
ganizations  as  well  as  the  studios  of 
Rockford’s  radio  station,  KFLV. 

In  the  penthouse  of  the  tower  is  a 
meeting  room  for  directors.  A  kitchen¬ 
ette  has  also  been  installed. 

Formerly  a  three-newspaper  city. 
Rockford  now  has  a  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  paper  under  one  management.  In 
Septeml^r,  1928,  the  Rockford  Register- 
Gazette  merged  with  the  Morniitg  Star 
under  the  name  of  Rockford  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.  At  the  same  time  an- 


WOMEN  WRITERS  TO  MEET 

Ward  Greene,  executive  editor  of 
King  Features,  and  Inez  Haynes  Irwin, 
novelist,  both  of  New  York  and  Herbert 
Walker,  vice-president  of  NEA  Serv¬ 
ice,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  will  be  among  the 
speakers  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
(Dhio  Newspaper  Women’s  Association, 
to  be  held  at  Mansfield,  O.,  Oct.  7-9. 
More  than  $500  in  prizes  will  be 
awarded  at  the  convention.  Publishers 
of  the  Mansfield  \'eu’s  and  the  Mans¬ 
field  Journal  will  be  hosts  at  the  annual 
banquet. 

CITY  TO  ADVERTISE 

A  provision  for  spending  $25,000  for 
advertising  in  northern  papers  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  budget  for  .St.  Petersburg, 
h'la.,  for  the  coming  year.  The  budget 
had  had  its  second  reading  which  means 
that  figures  approved  will  stand. 


nouncement  was  made  that  Mrs.  Ruth 
Hanna  McCormick  had  purchased  the 
majority  stock  of  the  Rockford  Daily 
Republic,  with  Mr.  Thompson,  editor, 
holding  a  minority  interest.  Work  was 
started  at  once  on  the  first  unit  of  the 
present  plant.  Two  years  later,  Rock¬ 
ford  Newspapers,  Inc.,  merged  with 
the  Daily  Republic,  with  Mrs.  McCor¬ 
mick,  now  Mrs.  Simms,  as  president  of 
the  Iflorning  Star  and  Register-Repub¬ 
lic.  About  a  year  ago,  construction 
began  on  the  second  unit  of  the  new 
building  now  practically  completed.  .\ 
contest  was  held  by  the  newspapers  tt» 
select  a  suitable  name  for  the  structure 
and  Rockford  News  Tower  was  chosen. 


HEINEY  JOINS  R.  F.  C.  STAFF 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  Sept.  6 — John  Heiney, 
formerly  a  member  of  the  staff  of  tlx- 
Indianapolis  News,  has  joined  the  grow¬ 
ing  press  contact  force  of  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation.  He  will 
serve  as  assistant  in  charge  of  the 
press  room,  working  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  James  Hanrahan,  assistant  to 
Gardner  Cowles,  an  R.F.C.  director  and 
publisher  of  the  Dcs  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune. 


VIRGINIA  A.P.  MEETS 

Semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Virginia 
members  of  the  As.sociated  Press  was 
held  in  Richmond,  Sept.  7.  Plans  were 
made  for  campaign  and  election  cover¬ 
age  this  fall.  Charles  P.  IlasbrcMik. 
publisher,  Richmond  Tiines-Dispatch.  is 
state  chairman. 


Modernistic  in  design,  the  business  office,  in  oak  panelling  and  aluminum 
greets  visitors  as  they  enter  from  the  lobby  on  the  left. 
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KENDALL  B.  CRESSEY 
DIES  IN  CANADA 

Former  Publisher  of  Boston  Adver¬ 
tiser,  and  Manager  of  N.  Y. 

Herald  and  Other  Papers, 

Had  Been  III  Two  Years 

Kendall  B.  Cressey,  55,  formerly  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  AVm’  York  Herald 
and  Ei’cning  Telegram  under  James 
(iordon  Bennett  and  executive  of  other 
metropolitan  newspapers,  died  Sept.  4 
at  Walkerton.  Ont.  He  had  been  in 
IKtor  health  for  the  past  two  years. 
He  was  buried  in  Detroit  Sept.  6. 

Mr.  Cressey  started  in  newspaper 
work  while  in  his  teens,  founding  and 
publishing  the  Springfield  (O.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Sun.  Later  he  sold  his  property 
and  joined  the  Philadelphia  Record  be¬ 
coming  successively  news  editor,  ad\er- 
tising  manager  and  business  manager. 

He  was  with  the  Record  two  years 
and  then  became  publication  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Herald-Examiner.  Two 
years  later  he  went  to  New  York  as 
the  general  manager  of  Mr.  Bennett’s 
Herald  and  Evening  Telegram,  continu¬ 
ing  in  this  position  two  years. 

He  bought  the  Austin  (Tex.)  Amer¬ 
ican  in  1917  and  after  operating  it  for 
three  years,  sold  it  and,  after  a  short 
vacation  interval,  became  associated 
with  the  Hearst  organization  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Boston  Advertiser.  He 
next  became  associated  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  management  staff  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers  in  New  York. 

In  1924  Mr.  Cressey  terminated  his 
connection  with  the  Hearst  organization 
and  purchased  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Times.  He  sold  it  two  years  later. 

WALTER  E.  HUGHES 

Business  Manager  of  Emporia 
(Kan.)  Gazette  for  30  Years 

Walter  E.  Hughes,  business  manager 
of  the  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette  for  the 
past  30  years,  died  in  Emporia  Sept.  5 
after  a  two  weeks’  illness.  He  w'as  54 
>'ears  old  rnd  had  been  a  close  friend 
of  William  .Allen  White,  Gazette  pub¬ 
lisher,  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Hughes  began  working  for  the 
Gazette  as  a  carrier  in  1890,  when  he 
was  12  years  old.  When  Mr.  White 
bought  the  Gazette  from  W.  Y.  Morgan, 
more  than  35  years  ago.  Mr.  Hughes 
was  a  printer’s  devil.  Later  he  became 
a  printer  and  for  a  year  was  employed 
in  the  state  printing  office,  but  returned 
at  the  end  of  that  period  to  Emporia, 
his  birthplace,  and  re-entered  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  Gazette.  He  soon  became 
foreman,  and  a  little  later  his  desk  was 
moved  into  the  business  office.  In  1907 
his  name  was  put  at  the  masthead  of  the 
paper  with  Mr.  White's  and  has  re¬ 
mained  there  since. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  a 
son.  Philip,  an  employe  of  the  Gazette. 

HUGH  McBROOK 

Hugh  McBrook.  74.  assistant  chief  en¬ 
gineer  in  the  mechanical  department  of 
the  Houston  Chronicle  and  an  employe 
of  that  newspaper  for  more  than  30 
years,  died  of  an  apoplectic  stroke. 
Sept.  6.  Mr.  Brook  had  traveled  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  installing 
presses  for  newspapers.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists. 

MRS.  W.  H.  RAYMOND 

Mrs.  Harriet  White  Raymond,  widow 
of  Henry  Warren  Raymond,  publisher 
of  the  Germantown  (Pa.)  Telegraph. 
and  daughter-in-law  of  the  late  Henry 
J.  Raymond,  a  founder  and  first  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times,  died  in  Ger¬ 
mantown,  Sept.  3.  She  was  ''79.  Her 
husband,  who  died  in  1925.  _was  music 
and  drama  editor  of  the  Chicago  T rih- 
une  at  the  beginning  of  his  career. 

SIR  GILBERT  PARKER 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  traveler,  novelist, 
IK)et,  statesman  and  lecturer,  who  died 
in  London  Sept.  6,  began  his  career  at 
24  years  of  age  as  associate  editor  of 
the  Sydney  (Australia)  Morning  Herald. 


EDWARD  H.  ZIEGNER 

Editorial  Writer  For  Indianapolis 
News  Dies  After  Operation 

(Bg  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
IxDi.w'APOLis,  Sept.  7 — Edward  H. 
ZiegtK-r,  editorial  writer  for  the  huiian- 
apolis  News,  died  at  the  Methodist  hos¬ 
pital  here  today  of  complications  that 
developed  following  a  recent  operation 
for  appendicitis. 

Mr.  Ziegner  was  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  .Associated  Press 
several  years  ago  both  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  bureaus.  He  re¬ 
ported  the  Leo  Frank  murder  case  in 
Atlanta  and  was  the  first  newspaperman 
on  the  scene  when  Frank  was  taken 
from  jail  and  lynched. 

He  began  his  newspaper  work  with 
the  Columbus  (Ind.)  Republican.  He 
joined  the  News  as  a  copy  reader  after 
his  service  with  the  .A.P.  and  later  be¬ 
came  state  editor,  then  editorial  writer. 
He  was  recognized  as  an  authority  on 
foreign  affairs  and  utility  matters. 

He  is  survived  by  the  wife  and  two 
sons,  Edward  H.,  Jr.,  and  Herman. 

®bttuarg 

Mrs.  BhLATRICE  STEVENS 
IMBODEN,  43,  Dallas,  Tex., 
former  magazine  writer  and  special 
newspaper  corresixindent  for  Texas 
newspapers,  died  recently  at  her  hoim> 
in  Dallas.  She  was  a  memlter  of  the 
board  of  governors  of  Vassar  College 
and  was  graduated  from  that  schixil  in 
1913. 

James  G.  Roberts,  53,  for  28  years 
an  employe  in  the  composing  room  of 
the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner,  died 
.Aug.  31  after  a  three  months’  illness. 
•At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Roberts 
was  assistant  night  foreman. 

W.  W.  Kellams,  74,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Rockport  (Ind.)  Democrat 
for  35  years,  died  at  his  home  in  Rock- 
Iiort  Sept.  3.  He  sold  the  paper  three 
years  ago  because  of  ill  health.  He 
was  a  former  auditor  of  Spencer  county. 

W.  B.  Sutherland,  65,  formerly 
publisher  of  the  Westchester  County 
Reporter.  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  and 
afterwards  general  manager  of  the  Mail 
and  Express  Job  Print,  New  York,  died 
Sept.  4  in  Chicago.  He  served  two 
terms  as  president  of  the  village  of 
Larchmont,  N.  Y.,  and  was  village  clerk 
at  White  Plains  for  a  number  of  years. 
He  had  been  living  in  Chicago  in  recent 
years. 

Raymond  Knitter,  32,  Canadian  au¬ 
thor  and  newspaperman,  was  drowned 
-Aug.  29  while  swimming  in  Lake  St. 
Clair.  The  body  was  recovered  three 
days  later.  Ten  years  ago  he  began  a 
weekly  column  of  book  reviews  and 
comments  in  the  Windsor  Border  Cities 
Star,  later  attending  the  University  of 
Iowa.  On  his  return  to  Canada  he 
wrote  the  “White  Narcissus,”  and  also 
edited  “Canadian  Short  Stories.”  His 
book  “My  Star  Triumphant”  last  year 
won  a  $2,500  prize. 

Walter  A.  Grahn,  62.  vice-president 
of  the  Alameda  (Cal.)  Times-Star  for 
18  years,  died  at  his  home  in  Alameda 
recently.  He  retired  two  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Grace  E.  Todd,  48,  wife  of 
Frank  W.  Todd  and  mother  of  Miss 
Dorothy  Jane  Todd,  both  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (O.)  Dispatch  staff,  died  this  week 
of  apoplexy. 

Capt.  Nelson  T.  Thurston,  69,  for 
28  years  with  the  business  department 
of  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News,  died 
Sept.  1. 

Edwin  H.  Barnum,  for  32  years  an 
etcher  on  the  old  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Satur¬ 
day  Globe  and  for  the  past  nine  years 
with  the  National  Geographic  Magazine 
of  Washington,  died  recently  at  tlie 
home  of  his  sister,  in  East  Stone- 
ham,  Me. 

Mrs.  Frances  Lathrop  Schott, 
widow  of  the  late  Henry  Schott,  former 
night  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
died  unexpectedly  last  week  at  St.  Paul. 
Mrs.  Schott  was  a  native  of  Kansas 
City,  the  daughter  of  Gardiner  Lathrop, 
special  counsel  for  the  Santa  Fe.  She 


was  52  years  old.  Mrs.  Schott  was  in¬ 
terested  in  journalism  and  after  the 
death  of  her  husband  in  New  York  in 
1926,  she  established  the  Henry  Schott 
Memorial  prize  in  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Kansas,  a  cash  award  of 
$100.  Just  prior  to  her  death,  she  gave 
300  volumes  in  French,  German  and 
F'nglish,  to  the  Country  Day  school  of 
Kansas  City. 

John  Woods,  82,  father  of  William 
E.  Woods,  managing  editor.  I  'tica 
(N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch,  died  re¬ 
cently  at  his  home  in  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

W.  W.  Lilly,  62,  manager  of  the  job 
printing  department,  Dubuque  (la.) 
Telegraph-Herald  and  Times-J  ournal 
died  the  night  of  Aug.  26,  five  hours 
after  he  had  been  stricken  with  cerebral 
hemorrhage  while  at  his  desk. 

Mrs.  Anna  Scribner  Edwards,  78, 
widow  of  Elisha  Jay  Edwards,  author 
and  at  one  time  editor  of  the  Neiv  York 
Sun.  died  at  the  home  of  her  son, 
Charles  H.  Edwards,  in  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  Sept.  1. 

Ronald  Mackenzie,  whose  play 
“Musical  Chairs”  is  now  running  in 
London,  and  who  was  formerly  with 
the  Vancouver  ( B.  C. )  Province  and  the 
Victoria  (B.  C.)  Colonist,  was  killed 
In  a  motor  accident  in  France  recently. 

Robert  M.  J affray,  73,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Nonvich  (Ont.)  Gazette 
and  the  Brantford  (Ont.)  Telegram, 
and  a  pioneer  in  the  bicycle  trade  field, 
died  in  Windsor,  Ont.,  Aug.  28. 

Jacob  H.  Mann,  80,  owner  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cobleskill  (N.  Y.)  Index, 
was  killed  by  a  Delaware  &  Hudson 
freight  train.  Sept.  7.  It  is  believed 
that  Mr.  Mann,  walking  from  his  home 
to  his  office,  waiting  for  one  train  to 
pass  was  struck  by  the  freight  coming 
from  the  opposite  direction.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  wife,  three  sons  and  a 
daughter. 

Philip  H.\rt,  54,  well  known  Cin¬ 
cinnati  advertising  agent,  was  killed 
Sept.  7  when  he  fell  down  an  elevator 
shaft  in  the  uncompleted  Times-Star 
building. 

G.  Howard  Harmon,  head  of  the 
New  York  advertising  agency  bearing 
his  name,  died  at  his  home  in  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  7.  He  was  59  year  old. 

Harry  Thompson  Bridoe,  Sr..  60, 
publisher  of  the  Vienna  (Ill.)  Times, 
and  mayor  of  Vienna,  died  in  that  city 
Sept.  3. 

SUITS  FOLLOW  PRIMARY 

Two  suits  charging  libel  and  asking 
a  total  of  $75,000  damages  have  been 
filed  against  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal,  Inc.,  as  a  result  of  news  items 
published  in  the  .Appeal  papers  concern¬ 
ing  the  Democratic  primary  .Aug.  4. 
One  suit  was  brought  by  Mike  Gavin, 
asking  $25,000.  He  declares  he  was 
libeled  by  a  story  in  the  Evening  .Ap¬ 
peal  quoting  W.  H.  Reid  as  saying  he 
saw  Gavin  marking  ballots.  The  other 
suit  was  brought  by  Harry  Kabakoff, 
based  on  an  item  published  in  the  Com¬ 
mercial  .Appeal.  The  day  after  the 
election  the  Appeal  printed  an  affidavit 
by  H.  E.  Belton  charging  that  Kabakoff 
had  illegally  placed  a  ballot  in  the  box 
at  one  voting  place.  Kabakoff  denies 
the  charge  and  asks  $50,000  damages. 

J.  E.  CLARK 

J.  E.  Clark.  57,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer 
and  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  A'cws,  for  the  past  eight  years  on 
the  staff  of  the  Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald. 
died  at  a  hospital  in  Durham  Sejit.  6 
after  a  long  illness.  He  had  also  been 
with  the  Raleigh  Times.  IVilmington 
(N.  C.)  Star  and  Norfolk,  Va..  news¬ 
papers. 

NAMED  EDITOR  OF  PHOTOPLAY 

Katherine  Dougherty,  long-time  pub¬ 
lishing  associate  of  the  late  Tames  R. 
Quirk,  editor  of  Photoplay  Magazine, 
has  been  selected  to  succeed  him  as 
president  and  publisher  of  the  magazine. 
John  S.  Tuomey,  circulation  director  of 
the  magazine,  has  been  elected  to  the 
directorship  left  vacant  by  Mr.  Quirk’s 
death. 


BOOSTING  CLASSIFIED 
AT  NO  EXTRA  COST 

Increasing  Number  of  Lines  Per  1|. 
sertion  Much  More  Than  Balancei 
Diminishing  Number  of  Adver¬ 
tisers — Efficiency  Key  Given 

By  H.  C.  Latimer 
When  a  classified  advertisement  has 
passed  through  the  ad-taker’s  hands 
there  are  three  points  about  it  whid 
determine  the  volume  of  the  departmet 
— particularly  in  these  days  of  less  or¬ 
ders.  They  are :  the  number  of  insa. 
tions,  white  space  used  in  setting  off  tht 
advertisement  to  advantage,  and  lengtl 
of  copy  giving  adequate  information 
Under  present  conditions  it  is  more  in. 
portant  than  ever  that  volume  shoulc 
be  obtained  from  these  sources. 

The  index  figure  showing  the  pub- 
lishcr  whether  or  not  the  men  are  usii^ 
salesmanship  to  “trade  up”  the  size  oi 
the  order,  is  obtained  by  dividing  tht 
number  of  insertion  orders  received 
during  the  month  into  the  total  classi- 
fied  lineage  figure  for  the  month.  TTiis 
gives  the  total  number  of  lines  of  th 
average  insertion  order,  and  thus  indi¬ 
cates  the  department’s  efficiency  on 
time  selling,  white  space,  and  on  fnl] 
descriptive  copy.  For  instance,  tht 
average  insertion  order  would  be  for  to 
lines  if  the  linage  for  the  month  w 
10000  lines  and  the  number  of  insertioc 
orders  received  was  1,000.  Do  not  con¬ 
fuse  the  latter  with  number  of  adver¬ 
tisements  printed. 

The  classified  manager  is  already  re 
porting  the  total  linage  for  the  month 
and  can  get  the  figure  on  the  total  nura 
ber  of  insertion  orders  received  from 
his  registration  number  which  is  usually 
■'■en  the  insertion  order  when  accepted 
.A  good  plan  is  to  start  out  each  moiitii 
with  No.  1  on  the  numbering  machint 
and  thus  automatically  get  the  total 
figure  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Whert 
volume  is  large,  generally  a  separate 
number  series  (and  in  different  colon) 
is  used  for  the  cash  and  for  the  charge 
advertisements.  In  this  case,  you  ot 
course,  have  separate  figures  on  the 
counter  men  and  on  the  telephone  de¬ 
partment  if  you  also  keep  their  total 
linage  figures. 

Once  a  classified  manager  was  as¬ 
signed  the  job  of  increasing  the  revenue 
of  the  department  without  outside  solici¬ 
tors — his  publisher  said  that  anybody 
could  increase  the  volume  by  putting! 
large  number  of  men  on  the  street.  .\t 
the  start  the  average  insertion  order  ms 
for  six  and  a  half  lines.  This  figure 
was  gradually  worked  up  to  ten  lines 
.And  the  classified  manager  had  the 
satisfaction  of  showing  an  increase  ir 
linage  even  though  a  rate  increase  re 
disced  the  number  of  insertion  orders 
received.  .And  the  publisher  was  $66,000 
to  the  good  at  practically  no  expense 
.At  fairlv  high  rates  just  figure  what  one 
extra  line  per  insertion  order  wouM 
mean  to  you.  If  you  have  a  fairly  Iot 
rate,  you  can  probably  jump  the  in¬ 
crease  above  the  example  mentioned 
here  which  was  done  at  a  40c.  rate. 

If  you  add  a  line  below  your  classi¬ 
fied  linage  chart  which  shows,  month 
by  month,  the  size  of  the  average  in¬ 
sertion  order,  you  can  keep  your  thumli 
on  the  sales  pulse  of  the  department 
If  it  goes  up,  that  means  real  net  profit 
— no  swapping  of  dollars  between  pa.v 
roll  and  auto  and  real  estate  dealers. 

LIBEL  VERDICT  UPHELD 

.A  fine  of  $150  imposed  on  C.  H 
l.eavy,  editor  of  the  Brunswick  (Ga.) 
.Xcii's,  after  a  county  jury  had  con¬ 
victed  him  of  criminal  libel  was  affirtnd 
by  the  Georgia  court  of  appeals  » 
.Atlanta  Sept.  1.  The  suit  was  based® 
an  editorial  deploring  an  attack  by 
county  officials  on  Howard  E.  Coflfinand 
the  Sea  Island  Company  for  alleged 
failure  to  make  tax  returns.  The 
of  P.  J.  Varner,  who  brought  the  ac^ 
was  not  mentioned  in  the  editorial.  Tk 
editorial  said  in  part:  “A  more  serio« 
phase  is  renewal  of  an  old  feud  betwea 
a  former  employe  of  the  company,  no* 
a  leading  citizen  of  the  McIntosh  con- 
munity.” 
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ied  dailies  developing  I 
new  prospects  I 

er  !|.  San  Franciico  Paper*  Join  in  Drive 
lice,  to  Make  Non-Advertiier*  Con- 
rer.  »ciou»  of  Merit*  of  Space  in 

gg  Pre** — 200  Firm*  in  Li*t 

\dvertisinfi  managers  of  the  four  San 
has  Francisco  dailies  are  cooperating  on  a 
lads  drive  to  obtain  advertising  from  firms 
whki  which  hitherto  have  not  bought  space 
rtmtc  in  newspapers 

;ss  or-  The  names  ot  aO  prospects  were  culled 
inser  irom  the  telephone  directory  by  each 
offtht  manager,  and  salesmen  called  on  these, 
lengit  Those  business  men  who  appeared  in- 
natiot  !  terested  were  continued  on  the  daily's 
re  in.  ^  list,  while  the  others  were  turned  over 
shoolc  to  salesmen  of  the  other  papers. 

At  the  end  of  four  weeks  a  repre- 
:  pub-  jentative  of  each  paper  will  have  vis- 
!  usiig  itri  the  prospects  who  did  not  sign  con- 

size  oi  r  tracts.  , 

iig  th(  "The  effect  of  the  plan  wdl  be  that 
«ived  300  new  prospects  will  at  least  have 
classi.  heard  the  messagies  of  four  differeiit 
This  newspaper  advertising  salesmen,”  said 
of  the  Lewis  E.  Haas,  business  manager  of  the 
s  indi.  Chronicle. 

cy  on  "The  ultimate  end  is  ot  course  to 
)n  fnC  create  new  business,  and  first  reports 
e,  the  show  there  will  be  some  success  along 
for  ten  this  line.  The  major  result  will  be  to 
th  wii  make  these  prosjxjcts  conscious  of  the 
senior,  advantages  of  newspaiver  advertising, 
ot  con-  “The  campaign  was  arranged  in  the 
adver  belief  that  advertising  solicitors  are  too 

prone  to  keep  pounding  away  at  those 
idy  re-  hiown  to  be  newspaper  advertisers,  and 
month  oot  to  make  an  intensive  effort  to  create 
il  num-  new  newspaiver  advertising.” 

1  from  The  dailies  joining  in  the  drive  are 
usuallv  the  Call-Bulletin,  Chronicle,  Examiner, 
tcepted  and  Neivs. 

nA  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED 

D.  H-  Ram*ey  Named  Chairman  of 

S.N.P.A.  Bu*ine**  Affair*  Group 

D  Hiden  Ramsey,  general  manager 
charge  oi i)k  Asheiille  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times, 
youoi  named  chairman  of  the  business 
on  the  **^*''^®  committee  oi  the  Southern 
one  de-  ^ewspaper  Publishers’  Association  by 
ir  total  Pfrsident  James  G.  Stahlman  this  week. 

President  Stahlman  also  appointed  the 
lae  as.  following  members  of  the  committee : 
revenue  Chandler,  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press 

e  sniiri.  Register;  E.  W.  Freeman,  Pine 

invhnih  I  (Ark.)  Commercial;  C.  C.  Carr, 
ittinff  ii  ^1.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times;  W.  E. 
eet  \\}  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger  and  En- 
derwV*  iloirer-Sun;  F.  B.  Wachs,  Lexington 
,  (Ky.)  Leader;  Hunter  Jareau,  Alex- 

■n  lim  ^La.)  Town  Talk;  W.  G.  John- 

laH  the  lockson  (Miss.)  Neivs;  Talbot 

-ease  in  P>frick,  Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News- 
eaw  re-  !  '^'Sos;  Edgar  T.  Bell,  Oklahoma  City 
I  orden  i  ctid  Times;  J.  M.  O’Dowd, 

SWiflOC  f  Plorence  (S.  C.)  News-Review;  Albert 
pviwiise.!  C  Stone,  Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun;  A.  E. 
vhatnoef  Clarkson,  Houston  Post;  R.  H.  Ryan. 

-  would  '  Petersburg  (Va.)  Progress-Index;  anti 
iriv  low  i  Cmher  T.  Long,  Huntington  (W.  Va.) 
the  in-  •^^'ertiser  and  Herald  Dispatch. 

Tate”**  doubles  CAPITAL 

r  classi-  ^^sbarats  Advertising  Agency,  of 
month  '•'Wffeal,  has  had  its  capital  stock  in¬ 
rage  in-  ^rom  $25,000  to  $50,000  by  the 

ir  thuniS  of  supplementary  letters  pat- 

artment*  S’*  lieutenant-governor  of  the 

,e[  profit  a  of  Quebec. 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY  I 
_ I 

AUTOMOBILE  CASUALTIES 

To  EIditor  &  Pi'blisher:  In  your 
very  interesting  analysis  of  the  motor 
vehicle  accident  problem  in  your  issue 
of  July  30,  you  state  that  34,401)  jveople 
were  killed  by  autos  last  year.  E'or  your 
information  the  correct  figure  was  33,- 
500,  as  shown  in  our  recently  published 
edition  of  Accident  Facts.* 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  of  thank¬ 
ing  you  for  your  continued  interest  in 
the  highway  accident  problem  as  shown 
in  your  “Shop  Talk  At  Thirty”  page. 
Your  vigorous  evangelism  is  having  the 
desired  effect  among  the  editors  of  the 
country  for  there  has  been  a  noticeable 
increase  in  the  interest  shown  by  the 
newspapers  during  the  past  year. 

The  highway  accident  problem,  of 
course,  is  our  greatest  menace  at  the 
present  time.  There  are  definite  indica¬ 
tions  that  the  public  mind  is  slowly  being 
aroused  to  its  real  seriousness.  Only 
when  this  is  done  can  we  hope  to  make 
substantial  reductions  in  our  motor 
vehicle  deaths  and  injuries.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council  believes  that  much 
of  the  credit  for  this  awakening  is  due 
to  the  press  and  especially  to  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Very  Sincerely. 

W.  H.  Cameron,  Managing  Director. 

National  Safety  Council,  Chicago. 

♦Figure  34,400  was  found  by  Trav¬ 
elers’  Insurance  Co. — ELditor. 

ADVERTISING  FOR  BASEBALL 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  Here  is 
an  idea  for  some  live  advertising  agency 
from  which  might  be  developed  a  new' 
and  substantial  daily  newsi>aper  adver¬ 
tising  campaign.  .So  as  not  to  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  favoritism,  I  am  telling  you 
about  it  and  they  can  all  go  to  it  in  a 
free-for-all. 

Major  league  baseball  is  not  enjoying 
very  good  business  this  year.  The  sit¬ 
uation  is  far  more  serious  than  is  gen¬ 
erally  realized,  and  the  magnates  know 
it  only  too  well.  The  tremendous 
amount  of  money  invested  in  ball  parks 
and  in  contracts  with  players  requires 
big  business,  which  is  reflected  only  in 
a  profitable  number  of  paid  admissions 
to  the  ball  parks.  Five  of  these  cities 
support  two  clubs  each,  and  six  sup¬ 
port  one  chib  each. 

I  believe  that  present  conditions  are 
responsible  only  in  a  very  small  measure 
for  the  lack  of  attendance.  The  quality 
of  the  sport  or  exhibition  has  hardly 
ever  been  better  if  as  good.  There  is 
no  (iiiestion  about  the  entertainment  it¬ 
self.  It  is  true  there  is  more  interest 
in  some  cities  than  in  others,  due  to  the 
standing  of  the  clubs. 

The  siHtrt  and  entertainment  is  gofxl 
in  all  of  them,  but  jicrhaps  more  inter¬ 
esting  in  some  than  in  others.  There 
is  no  (luestion  about  the  games,  the 
players  and  the  sjKirt  itself  receiving 
enough  newspaper  publicity — it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  how  they  could 
receive  more.  The  newspaper  reading 
public  may,  because  of  this,  be  fully 
informed  about  the  baseball  games,  but 
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a  man  may  be  informed  regarding 
something  and  still  not  be  sold  on  it. 
Publicity  evidently  fails  to  do  the  job. 
Advertising,  I  believe,  will  do  it. 

Going  out  to  the  baseball  park  be¬ 
comes  largely  a  matter  of  habit — every 
baseball  magnate  knows  this.  Major 
league  baseball  has  done  absolutely 
nothing  to  make  people  want  to  go  to 
the  ball  game.  The  motion  picture  in¬ 
dustry  hasn’t  made  any  such  mistake. 
Witness  the  selling  effort  in  tlicir  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  to  make  people  want  to 
see  this  or  that  picture.  Do  they  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  amusement  columns  of 
the  newspapers  entirely,  as  the  major 
league  ba.seball  interests  depend  upon 
the  sports  pages,  to  bring  people  to  their 
theaters?  Not  by  any  means.  And  yet 
the  baseball  magnates  rely  on  a  con¬ 
densed  one  line  reader  in  some  news- 
pajters,  stating  that  the  game  starts  at 
3  p.m. 

Years  ago  the  great  trunk  line  rail¬ 
roads  used  to  think  that  all  that  was 
necessary  in  the  way  of  advertising  was 
a  table  giving  the  time  of  arrival  and 
departure  between  big  cities.  Every¬ 
one  knows  they  got  away  from  that  to 
the  extent  that  their  advertising  copy 
now  endeavors  to  create  a  desire  to 
travel. 

The  telephone  company,  with  practi¬ 
cally  a  monopoly  of  that  kind  of  service, 
long  ago  found  it  necessary  to  sell 
people,  through  newspaper  advertising, 
on  using  the  telephone.  The  local  elec¬ 
tric  light  com|)anies,  also  monopolizing 
that  particular  class  of  service,  use  thou¬ 
sands  of  lines  in  local  newspapers  to 
induce  consumption  of  current. 

No  matter  what  the  reason  is  for  the 
great  drop  in  attendance  at  ball  games, 
the  fact  remains  that  it  has  fallen  off. 
People  have  become  accustomed  to  re¬ 
maining  away  from  the  ball  parks. 
Even  a  return  of  good  times  will  not 
necessarily  mean  that  attendance  will  go 
back  to  former  figures.  The  public 
must  be  sold  on  going  to  the  ball  games 
— it  is  not  enough  that  they  should  know 
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that  the  ball  games  are  being  played. 

There  are  many  sound  and  convincing 
reasons  within  the  brain  of  the  expert 
copy  writers  in  the  advertising  agencies 
oi  this  country  to  create  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements  that  will  simply  sell  iteople 
on  attending  the  ball  games  and  news¬ 
paper  advertising  will  do  it. 

1  heard  Branch  Rickey,  vice-president 
of  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals,  make  a  talk 
in  Elmira  the  otlnir  day  before  a  large 
gathering  of  local  business  men,  and 
practically  the  entire  basis  of  his  appeal 
to  the  general  public  to  support  the 
great  national  pastime  was  the  duty 
which  he  said  they  owed  to  the  millions 
of  boys  throughout  the  country  to  whom 
the  great  stars  of  major  league  base¬ 
ball  were  idols.  He  pleaded  for  a 
greater  and  better  recognition  of  the 
professional  sport  of  baseball  as  a  na¬ 
tional  institution  and  seemed  to  over¬ 
look  entirely  that  it  is  a  commercial 
enteritrise  with  something  for  sale  to 
the  peoitle.  the  same  as  any  other  con¬ 
cern,  whether  it  be  entertainment  or 
merchandise. 

Not  until,  in  my  opinion,  the  major 
league  baseball  business  goes  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  with  advertising  of  its  wares,  the 
same  as  other  lines  of  business,  will  it 
get  back  on  its  feet. 

J.  Frank  Duffy, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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PRESS  ASSOCIATION 
MANAGERS  TO  MEET 

Financial  Problems,  Agency  Prac¬ 
tices  and  Audits  to  Be  Dis¬ 
cussed  at  Convention  in 
Chicago  Sept.  14-17 

Program  plans  were  completed  this 
week  for  the  10th  annual  convention  of 
the  Newspaper  Association  Maiwgers, 
Inc.,  organization 
of  state  and  re¬ 
gional  association 
directors,  to  be 
held  at  the  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Sept.  14-17. 
On  the  following 
Monday,  Sept.  19, 
the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial 
.Association  board 
of  directors  will 
convene  at  the 
same  hotel  and 
will  continue 
until  Sept.  22.  Convention  plans  were 
announced  this  week. 

Harry  B.  Rutledge,  president  of  the 
newspaper  managers’  group  and  field 
manager  of  the  Oklahoma  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  will  preside  at  the  sessions.  TIk 
subjects  to  be  discussed  on  Wednesdax  . 
Sept.  14  will  be ;  “Pacing  the  financial 
problem” ;  “Advertising  agency  prac¬ 
tices”;  and  “Special  representation  for 
newspapers.” 

On  Thursday  these  topics  w;ill  be 
taken  up:  “What  shall  we  do  with  the 
audit?”  “Continuation  of  research  and 
survey  work” ;  “Developing  defenses 
against  rate  structure  raids”;  and  ".Sell¬ 
ing  the  newspapers’  local  clientele." 

The  principal  topic  of  discussion  on 
Friday  will  be  “Reversing  the  plan  and 
procedure  in  developing  national  ad¬ 
vertising.”  On  Saturday  legal  rates 
and  political  advertising  will  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  convention  will  end  with 
the  election  of  officers  and  selection  of 
a  meeting  place  for  1933. 

Routine  business  will  occupy  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  N.E..A.  board  members 
when  they  meet  on  Monday,  Sept.  19. 
One  of  tlie  features  will  be  the  reiwrt 
of  the  committee  on  reorganization. 
Political  advertising  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  from  the  Newspaper  .Association 
Managers  will  also  be  discussed. 

LESS  TESTIMONIAL  COPY 

E.  L.  Greene  Telit  Convention  of 
Fight  for  Advertising  Reform 

( It  II  telegraph  to  Kditor  &  PUBLlPHEtt) 

CoLi'.MBUS.  ()..  Sept.  S — Edward  1.. 
lireene,  manager  of  the  National  Better 
Business  Bureau,  Inc.,  New  York,  told 
tile  eighteenth  annual  conference  of 
-Affiliated  Better  Business  Bureaus,  Inc., 
in  session  here  Thursday  morning,  that 
the  last  year  or  two  have  witnessed  some 
trying  advertising  transgressions  on  the 
part  of  normally  honest  advertisers. 
Faced  with  the  problem  of  turning  over 
deflated  merchandise,  he  said,  they  have 
resorted  to  aggressive  competitive  types 
of  advertising.  Large  national  adver¬ 
tisers  are  now  knocking  competitors,  he 
charged,  whereas  a  few  years  ago  they 
would  not  countenance  such  a  thing. 
He  said  that  fewer  testimonials  are  now 
appearing,  and  he  explained  efforts  that 
are  being  made  to  correct  conditions  in 
certain  forms  of  advertising. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions 
of  the  Bureau  in  the  present  depression, 
he  asserted,  has  been  the  warning  of  in¬ 
experienced  investors,  who  have  been 
attracted  by  exaggerated  advertising. 

H.  J.  Kenner,  manager  of  the  New 
York  Cit'’  Bureau,  told  of  tRe  financial 
work  of  the  Better  Business  Bureaus. 
He  urged  continued  publicity  to  protect 
the  public  against  stock  frauds,  bucket 
shops,  fake  stock  exchanges,  secret 
IKXils.  etc. 

TO  OPEN  N.  Y.  OFFICE 

H.  P.  Knight  &  Co.,  Chicago  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  will  open  a  New’  York 
office  within  the  next  60  days,  accord¬ 
ing  to  H.  P.  Knight,  president. 


H.  B.  UUTLEIXiK 


FLYING  CAMERAMEN  SCOFF 
AT  THRILLS 


(Coutimted  from  page  7) 


.nado.  E.  \’ictor  Barton,  a  London 
l>aily  Sketch  photographer  assigned  to 
cover  -Amelia  Earhart’s  arrival  in  Ire¬ 
land  for  International  was  killed  with 
his  pilot.  Major  Ian  Clarke,  while  fly¬ 
ing  back  to  England.  The  plane 
crashed  in  a  terrific  electrical  storm. 

William  B.  Springfield  of  -Acme  is 
one  of  those  eligible  for  wound  stripes 
in  aerial  service.  When  the  Graf 
Zcpiielin  first  came  to  this  country  he 
made  pictures  of  it  from  the  air,  re¬ 
turned  to  Newark  with  his  plates  and 
went  out  for  more  shots.  On  the 
.second  trip  his  pilot  lost  his  bearings 
in  a  fog  and.  in  trying  to  land,  ran  into 
a  tree.  Springfield  and  the  pilot  fell 
through  the  tree  to  the  ground. 

Murray  Becker  of  the  -A.P.  also  fig¬ 
ured  in  an  accident  at  the  time  the 
“Question  Mark”  took  off  for  Europe. 
Becker’s  plane  was  forced  dow’ii  on 
Long  Island  and,  skimming  close  to  the 
ground  before  landing,  ran  head  on  into 
a  tractor.  The  plane  looped  over  and 
splintered  on  the  ground.  Becker  spent 
■iome  time  in  the  hospital. 

All  the  hazards  are  not  in  the  air. 
Bandings  on  the  ocean  surface  are 
fraught  with  danger.  Harold  Blumen- 
feld  is  one  of  those  who  has  spent 


nervous  hours  on  the  tossing  waves. 
When  the  S.  S.  Leviathan  brought  first 
pictures  of  the  dirigible  R-lOO  crash 
here  from  France.  -Acme  sent  Blumen- 
thal  out  to  meet  the  ship  250  miles  off 
shore.  The  connection  was  made  at 
night,  and,  after  circling  the  steamer 
long  enough  to  lie  identified,  George 
Kummill.  the  pilot,  brought  the  plane 
down.  The  pictures  had  been  tossed 
from  the  Leviathan  in  a  metal  container 
attached  to  a  life  preserver  equipped 
with  a  flare.  Blumenfeld  and  the 
mechanic  leaned  from  the  cockpit  to 
grapple  for  the  prize  with  boat  hooks. 
After  seemingly  endless  slips  the  pack¬ 
age  was  hooked  and  brought  aboard, 
but  when  Rummill  was  set  to  take  off 
he  discovered  the  ship  was  too  heavy 
in  the  nose  to  rise  from  the  water. 
Everything  that  could  be  moved  had 
to  be  transferred  to  the  rear  to  make 
the  plane  tail  heavy.  Then  Rummill 
gave  her  the  gun.  As  they  rose  from 
the  water,  the  white  caps  clipped  the 
ship’s  tail  with  such  force  that  the 
lights  on  navigating  instruments  were 
smashed.  The  flight  to  Montauk  Point, 
L.  I.,  was  made  by  moonlight. 

There  is  a  lighter  side,  though,  to  the 
air  adventures  of  the  cameramen. 
Humor  creeps  in  where  one  would  least 
expect  it.  Some  of  it  is  funny  only  to 
cameramen.  Just  last  week  on  the 
eclipse  story  Robert  A.  Smith  of  Wide 
World  Photos  was  forced  down  at 
■Springfield,  Mass.,  because  of  the  ex¬ 


tremely  bail  weather  that  accoiniianiej 
the  celestial  phenomenon.  His  pilo. 
had  tried  to  land  several  times. 
situation  was  hazardous  when  the  land, 
ing  was  finally  accomplished.  Smitl 
had  lieen  through  several  hours  of 
thrills,  but  his  biggest  one  (and  to  tht 
rest  of  the  Wide  World’s  staff  his  f®. 
niest  one)  was  still  ahead  of  him.  Ht 
hired  a  taxi  to  rush  his  plates  to  Xot 
York.  The  driver,  seemingly, 
never  heard  of  traffic  rules  and  the 
admonition  that  speed  was  necessarv 
drew  from  him  an  effort  in  automobife 
driving  that  Smith  thought  should  stand 
as  an  all  time  record.  When  d* 
cameraman  arrived  in  West  43rd  street 
New  York,  he  admitted  he  had  nearh 
given  up  the  ghost  several  times  for 
sheer  fright. 

Sammy  Schuhnan.  who  spends  most 
of  his  wakeful  hours  in  the  air, 

( nice  selected  by  an  air-sick  mother  as 
custodian  of  her  baby  during  a  ta 
time  flight  from  Paris  to  London 
regular  transport  plane.  Schuhnan  felt 
sorry  for  the  mother,  but  had  it  ^ 
fellow  photographer  who  was  air-sick 
he  would  have  considered  it  a  gra: 
joke.  That’s  the  way  the  boys  are. 


LITTLE  ROCK  OUTING 

The  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Demoen; 
was  host  recently  at  its  annual  picnic 
to  officers  and  employes  and  their  fami. 
lies  at  Camp  Kanawha.  Two  hundred 
were  present. 
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WOULD  BAR  1929  PRICES 

Advertitingt  Comparisons  Years  Be¬ 
hind  Time,  Says  Business  Bureau 

Chicago  advertisers  are  asked  to  for- 
jjet  19.29  prices  and  compute  compara¬ 
tive  values  on  the  basis  of  today’s  mar¬ 
ket,  in  a  statement  appearing  in  the 
recent  issue  of  the  Chicago  Better 
Business  Bureau  Bulletin.  The  article 
points  out  that  higher  prices  have  van¬ 
ished  and  values  are  readjusted,  but 
some  copywriters  hopefully  hang  on  to 
the  old  exaggerated  appraisals. 

“They  still  think  that  a  suit  of  clothes 
now  selling  at  $40  is  worth  $65  because 
in  19-2^  it  brought  this  price,”  comments 
the  Bureau  article.  “We  still  see  the 
statement  on  women’s  coats,  for  in¬ 
stance.  ‘Ordinarily  $75  to  $115,  now 
$59'  when  the  same  quality  of  garment 
iias  sold  near  $60  for  two  years.” 

The  Bureau’s  statement  concludes 
*ith  the  assertion  that  no  one  adver¬ 
tiser  can  safely  and  accurately  use  a 
comparative  price  on  merchandise  with¬ 
out  first  ascertaining  the  figures  at 
which  this  item  or  similar  ones  are  re¬ 
tailing  in  the  local  market.  Old  prices 
cannot  be  trusted,  says  the  Bureau  Bul¬ 
letin,  if  the  merchant  is  interested  in 
maldng  an  accurate  statement  to  his 
customers. 


URGES  NEWSPAPER  SPACE 

Prof.  Doubman  of  Wharton  School 
Cite*  Ita  Advantages 

Newspaper  advertising  is  one  sure 
«y  of  improving  business.  Dr.  J.  Rus¬ 
sell  Doubman,  professor  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  the  the  Wharton  Business  School  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  told 
delegates  attending  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Retail  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Philadelphia  recently. 

“In  view  of  the  comparative  cost,”  he 
said,  “it  would  seem  that  whatever  ad¬ 
vertising  is  done  should  be  done  in  the 
newspapers.  In  January  of  this  year 
the  University  of  Toledo  made  a  study 
of  consumer  opinions  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  practices  in  its  town. 

“Some  of  the  conclusions  are  partic¬ 
ularly  important.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the 
men  and  70  per  cent  of  the  women  read 
retail  advertising  daily,  the  report 
showed.  Price  quotations  were  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  important  advertising 
fatnre.  Style  information  and  pictorial 
illustrations  are  of  more  importance  to 
women  than  to  men,  the  report  also 
indicated.” 


‘RUNNING  HEADS”  EXPLAINED 


Witcontin  Prea*  Blotter  Telia  How 
to  Set  Them  Up  Properly 

J.  H.  Sanderson,  Sturgeon  Bay  (Wis.) 

,  Advocate;  F.  A.  R.  Van  Meter,  Were 
Riihuwnd  News  and  A.  W.  Pickering, 
fl/ari  Earth  Nezes,  forming  the  Better 
Rnsiness  Methods  committee  of  the 
Wisconsin  Press  Association,  have  taken 
>  novel  step  to  get  newspapers  to  use 
proper  and  complete  running  heads  on 
their  inside  and  back  pages.  A  blotter 
has  been  designed,  showing  the  proper 
*iy  to  do  it. 

Es^tial  elements  of  running  heads 
atop  inside  pages  are  given  as  follows ; 
™  name  pf  newspaper,  city  and  state 
of  publication,  complete  data  of  issue, 
and  page  number  (desirable  but  not 
wsentiak  says  the  committee).  “Why 
is  answered:  “Saves  agency 
checking  time ;  saves  correspondence, 
assures  more  prompt  payment  of  ad- 
J_^smg  bills,  and  is  more  businesslike.” 
^**.motters  have  been  distributed  to 
publishers  throughout  the  state,  by 
A.  A.  Washburn,  Clinion- 
t'nir  Bairyman-Gazette. 

URGED  TREE  PLANTING 

Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Daily 
^  nvs  has  sponsored  a  campaign  which 
1**  fosulted  in  the  planting  of  several 
nousand  Persian  lime  trees  in  Broward 
l^fy  within  the  last  few  weeks.  The 
frsian  lime  grows  almost  as  large  as 
emon  and  has  from  four  to  six  times 
e  amount  of  juice  that  the  ordinary 
si.fL*  x'  News  has  urged 

citizens  to  plant  them 
tneir  backyards  and  vacant  lots. 


PROMOTING  SPACE  GRABS 

Plumbing  Contractor*  Told  to  Craah 
Local  New*  Column* 

Plumbing  and  heating  contractors  are 
furnished  helpful  newspaper  publicity 
items  for  their  local  newspapers  in  the 
August  Domestic  Engineering. 

A  double  page  spread  shows  various 
forms  of  copy  which  they  may  use. 
Two  “publicity  items" — each  about  4J 
lines  in  length — are  included.  The 
dealer  is  urged  to  “Hand  this  publicity 
item  to  your  newspaper.” 

In  one  blurb  “Harry  Brown,  local 
plumbing  contractor”  wonders  why 
women  do  not  rebel  from  “back-break¬ 
ing  sinks,  out-of-date  water  heating 
contraptions  and  w'hat-not.”  Dealer 
Brown,  in  the  other  puff,  reminds  news¬ 
paper  readers  in  the  news  columns  that 
they  should  think  of  a  controlled  heat¬ 
ing  plant  in  summer  months  rather  than 
wait  for  bleak  wintry  days. 

Editorial  matter  explains  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  promotion  matter  that  is 
presented  and  remarks  that  “The  ad 
copy,  the  sales  letter,  the  publicity  item 
— in  each  case,  they  help  each  other. 
Use  them  in  your  efforts — and  send  us 
copies.” 

TO  URGE  FARMER  BUYING 

Following  the  resolution  of  a  group 
of  Mitchell ville,  la.,  farmers  to  make 
such  purchases  as  are  necessary  and 
advisable  at  the  present  time,  the  News¬ 
paper  Association  Managers,  Inc.,  has 
.started  a  national  campaign  to  stimulate 
farmer-consumer  purchasing  which  has 
been  reported  to  be  “freezing”  in  the  last 
two  months  more  than  at  any  time 
since  1929-1930.  Grant  L.  (laswell, 
managing  director  of  the  Iowa  Press 
Association,  suggested  the  movement 
after  the  Mitchellville  farmers’  resolu¬ 
tion  had  been  printed  in  the  Mitchell¬ 
ville  Index,  State  and  regional  man¬ 
agers  are  working  to  start  similar 
movements  in  their  territories. 


TELLS  OF  BANK  ADVERTISING 

Bankers  can  profitably  use  advertising 
at  present,  not  only  to  sell  banking  serv¬ 
ice  but  to  combat  public  distrust  and 
criticism  of  banks,  the  Financial  Adver¬ 
tisers  Association  of  New  York  was 
told  at  a  luncheon  Sept.  8  by  Francis 
H.  Sisson,  newly  elected  president  of 
the  American  Bankers  Association,  and 
vice-president  of  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  of  New  York.  H.  A.  Lyon 
of  the  Bankers  Trust  Company  was 
another  speaker. 

AIDED  CHARITY:  ROBBED 

Buffalo  printers  employed  on  daily 
newspapers  sought  to  do  a  good  turn 
last  week  by  playing  an  exhibition  game 
for  charity  against  Hamilton  and  To¬ 
ronto  Typos.  When  the  game  was  over 
the  Buffalo  men  discovered  some  one 
had  gone  through  their  lockers  and 
stolen  money,  jewelry  and  other  valu¬ 
ables.  Michael  Currie,  make-up  man 
of  the  Buffalo  Times,  was  the  heaviest 
loser,  being  out  $120  besides  his  ex¬ 
penses  to  and  from  the  game. 

MEMPHIS  DAILY  SUED 

Suit  asking  $31,000  damages  has  been 
filed  against  the  Memf’his  (Tenn.) 
Prcs.s-.’icimitar  by  Reuben  Mann.  Holly 
Springs,  Miss.  Mann  charges  he  was 
libeled  by  Press-Scimitar’s  account  of 
his  arrest  on  a  gasoline  theft  charge. 
He  was  acquitted  in  city  court  at  Holly 
Springs. 

FARM  SUPPLEMENT  STARTED 

,\  monthly  tabloid  supplement  devoted 
to  farm  and  home  news  has  been  started 
by  the  Suffolk  (Va.)  Nervs-Herald.  It 
is  issued  on  the  last  publication  day  in 
each  month.  The  initial  supplement, 
published  Aug.  31,  comprised  24  pages. 
C.  J.  Reddick  Jr.,  is  general  manager 
of  the  News-Herald. 


DAILY  SELLING  RECORDS 

Phonograph  records  of  the  feature 
numbers  of  the  third  annual  Chicago- 
land  Music  Festival  are  now  being  sold 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune  for  the  paper’s 
free  ice  fund.  All  the  net  profits  from 
the  sales  of  the  four  doublefaced  rec¬ 
ords  w'ill  be  turned  over  to  the  fund. 


FLORIDA  DAILIES  TO  MEET 

Semi-annual  meeting  of  the  .\sso- 
ciated  Dailies  of  Florida  will  be  held  in 
Jacksonville  Dec.  3.  The  association  re¬ 
cently  met  in  Ocala. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  ^  .50  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  ^  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line 
per  insertion  as  earned  hy  frequency  of 
insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  right 
to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Brokers 


Have  you  fifteen  thousand  initial  payment. 
If  HO,  1  can  offer  you  evening  paper,  one  of  the 
liest  States  in  South  County  Seat,  exclusive 
field,  splendid  equipment,  earning  dividends. 
J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


Circulation  Promotion 


The  W.  S.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Ave..  Louisville,  Ky. — Circulation  Builders — 
Creators  and  sole  owners  of  The  Kendall  Plan. 


No  “forced  circulation,”  no  premiums,  no  cut 
prices,  no  bargain  offers,  no  Inducements  of 
any  type  to  the  subscriber.  Every  subscription 
secured  In  a  PARTLOWB  PLAN  campaign  Is 
sold  to  the  subscriber  through  unusual  sales¬ 
men  and  saleswomen,  strictly  upon  the  merits 
of  the  puldlcation.  Charles  Partlowe  added 
circulation  is  clean  circulation.  Charles  Part¬ 
lowe  Company — Circulation  Specialists  for 
over  23  years — Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Promotion  now,  to  bring  “better  times.”  Hud¬ 
son  De  Priest  A  Associates,  world’s  record 
circulation  builders,  246  5th  Ave.  N.  Y.  C. 


Situation*  Wanted 


Advertilinf — Young  man*  background  of  ten 
yeuFM’  thorough  experience.  Now  handling 
*‘key  accountK"  of  prominent  metroi>olitan 
daily.  a4ctually  knows  productive  copy  and 
good  layouts.  Knows  merchandising  and  gains 
good-will  of  merchanta  by  close  cooperation 
in  solving  present-day  problems.  Does  not 
believe  in  depression  alibis.  Seeks  return  to 
some  city  up  to  100.000  where  afiplication  of 
sound,  constructive,  modern  metho<is  is  needed. 
Willing  to  accept  2^%  less  than  present  salary 
W’here  real  opportunity  exists  after  ability 
is  demonstrated.  Married,  responsible,  per¬ 
manent.  Excellent  references.  D-o-i7,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Advertising  salesman  who  can  originate  sales 
getting  copy  for  merchants:  20  years*  experi¬ 
ence.  good  education,  original  ideas,  married, 
age  ?!.’?.  Will  go  anywhere.  D-.'10r»,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Cameraman-  -10  years  illustrating  news  for 
metropolitan  dallies.  Go  anywhere.  N.  8. 
Grantham.  2427  W.  Scott  St..  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


Circulation — Street  sales  manager.  28,  l>oy  or¬ 
ganizer.  wide  experience.  ITearst  newspapers 
12  years.  References  as  to  character  and 
achievements.  D-.'»6.3,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  and  promotion  manager  10  years' 
experience  large,  smaller  «lailies.  Tnderstand 
all  phases  promotion  and  service.  Carrier  to 
circulation  manager.  Increase  .voitr  flgnres, 
cut  your  costs  one  half.  Great  believer  boy 
promotion.  Build  vour  home  delivered  and 
mall  circulation.  Go  anrwhere.  References. 
D-r»40.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Citv  circulator  -Boy  promotion  exnert.  11 
years  morning,  evening  nnd  Sunday  experi¬ 
ence.  Married.  Age  .^2.  Go  snvn-ho^o 
Moderate  A-1  references.  Write  D-r»00. 

Editor  A  Publisher. 


Composing  room  foreman,  preferring  publisher 
with  knowleflge  of  production  costs  and  esseu- 
tbils  to  constructive  economics.  Experienced, 
efflefent.  loyal,  34.  (Potential  superintendent 
timber.)  Apt.  2,  16,34  Fell  St..  San  Francisco. 


Composing  Boom  Executive— Possessing  quali¬ 
ties  of  leadership  and  sense  of  economic  ne<‘es- 
sities.  A-1  references.  I)-.%45,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 


Desk  man—fast.  accurate,  steady,  wide  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  departments.  34  years  old,  uni¬ 
versity  man.  married.  Excellent  references 
from  former  (•onne<*tlons  In  far  west,  middle 
west  and  east.  Available  Immedlatel.v.  D-3ri9, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


Editorial  Cartoonist — also  comics  (and)  sports. 
Now  employed.  Syndicate  experience.  Avail¬ 
able  short  notice.  D-554.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


Foreman — Newspaper  composing  room,  medium- 
size  daily.  Efficient,  capable.  experience<l. 
modern  ideas,  good  executive,  dependable.  Ad- 
drc«o»  D  r»"6.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanteo 


In  any  capacity ^Youiig  mau,  2U,  appeals  for 
vhauce  to  work  and  learu  uewapaper  writing; 
anywhere;  my  time  is  yours.  Uesourcel'ul 
and  has  uncommouBense.  D-501,  Editor  A 
PubliBher. 


In  any  capacity — Depressiun  and  w’idowhood, 
plus  desire  to  be  useful,  prompts  thU  ad.  la 
there  any  person  connected  with  newspapers 
or  newspaper  ugeiicies  who  remembers  G.  B. 
Conklin,  formerly  with  The  Willis  Sharpe  Kil¬ 
mer  A. A.?  If  so,  please  assist  me  to  oiitain 
employment.  1  aiii  young,  considering  years, 
well,  and  drive  my  own  car.  D-54i>,  Editor  A 
Publislier. 


Newt  you  want;  when  you  want  It;  and  writ¬ 
ten  in  your  style  Is  what  1  report.  No  news¬ 
paper  experience  but  have  college  training; 
also  field  observer  and  reiH)rter  for  nationwide 
motion  picture  research.  Am  26,  white,  nnd 
awake.  Want  living  wage.  Anywhere.  D-ooO, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Publisher,  -editor,  biitinett  manager — Mr. 
Owner,  are  you  teeing  red?  I  can  help  you, 
depression  or  no.  My  record  over  many  years 
as  all-around  newspaper  exeinitlve  will  con¬ 
vince  you.  Two  definite  successet  my  strongest 
recommendation.  Will  go  anywhere.  Let’s 
get  aciinniiited!  0-537,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter  and  Desk  Man,  experienced,  eight 
years  one  paper  In  city  of  200.000;  past  two 
years  operating  own  advertising  agency:  wish 
to  return  to  publication  field.  Age  32.  mar¬ 
ried.  university  graduate.  D-558,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 


Reporter — With  wide  experience  wants  employ¬ 
ment.  Can  do  anything  on  daily  paper.  Has 
coverecl  New  Y*ork  Legislature.  1.3  years*  ex¬ 
perience.  Go  anywhere.  D-553,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR— REPORTER 
$20  A  WEEK 

An  astute  employer  should  hire  this  excellent 
young  man  in  a  hurry.  Having  ridden  out  the 
depression  with  the  A.P.  in  New  York  City,  he 
now  wants  keenly  to  return  to  a  substniitlal 
newspaper — preferably  In  the  nation’s  north¬ 
eastern  quadrant.  Now  only  22.  he  was  on 
the  famous  old  World  before  its  collapse.  A 
swift,  dynamic,  conscientious  worker.  Sterling 
references.  D-564,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Writer-desk  man,  28,  marriwl.  eight  years* 
experience  on  eastern  dalles,  needs  job.  Any¬ 
where  at  any  reasonable  terms.  I>-5C2,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


For  Sale — 48-page  Goss  press,  operated  only 
r»i  years  since  new  on  12.()()0  run;  complete 
equipment,  original  cost  $68,000.  Today’s 
price.  $25,000.  Inquire  J.  H.  Helm.  Journal- 
Times,  Racine,  Wis. 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  tale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  480 
West  Broadway,  N.  T. 


Equipment  Wanted 


Wanted  to  Buy:  One  dry  mat  roller.  Must 
be  cheap.  No  dealers.  0-077.  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bousht,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 


Palmer,  Suter&  Palmer 

Bu*lnM*  E*tabll*l«*d  in  1899 

350  Madison  Ave.  Now  York 


Syndicates 

Services 

A  brief  announcement 

on  the  Classified 

page 

will  keep  the  name  and 

product  before 
and  prospects. 

clients 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


An  event  of  significance  in  the 
.  business  paper  field  is  an  announce¬ 
ment  by  the  publishers  of  The  Purchas¬ 
ing  Agent  that  hereafter  the  monthly 
will  be  known  as  Purchasing  and  tliat  it 
will  be  “dedicated  solely  to  editorial  in¬ 
formation  and  service,”  accepting  no 
advertising.  For  some  17  years  the 
journal  has  prospered  moderately  in  its 
field,  selling  at  a  $2  subscription  rate. 
The  new  subscription  price  is  $6,  single 
copies  50  cents.  There  will  be  no  free 
list.  At  last  accounts  The  Purchasing 
Agent  had  approximately  5,000  circu¬ 
lation. 

«  *  « 

The  following  striking  statement  is 
made  in  the  formal  announcement 
of  a  new  policy:  “In  common  with  all 
business  journal  publishers,  we  have 
heretofore  depended  on  advertising  for 
our  major  income.  For  the  most  part 
advertisers  are  fair  in  their  attitude 
toward  publications  they  support,  and 
that  is  particularly  true  of  the  class  of 
advertisers  with  whom  we  have  dealt. 
Nevertheless,  we  assert  that  no  journal 
can  be  truly  independent,  critical  and 
untrammeled  so  long  as  its  existence 
depends  primarily  on  the  favor  and  good 
will  of  advertisers.  In  every  publishing 
office  there  arise  constant  problems  of 
whether  or  not  to  print  facts,  comment 
or  opinion  which  may  adversely  affect 
the  interests  of  advertisers.  .  .  .  Our 
purpose  in  abolishing  advertising  from 
the  pages  of  Purchasing  is  to  be  free 
from  the  most  remote  or  subsconscious 
form  of  influence  over  editorial  policies. 

.  .  .  We  choose  to  withdraw  entirely 
from  the  field  of  advertising  and  apply 
ourselves  solely  to  the  service  of  readers. 
To  carry  out  that  purpose  an  advance  in 
subscription  rates  is  imperative.  .  .  . 
The  reasonable  cost  of  any  service 
should  be  defrayed  by  those  using  the 
service.” 

*  * 

IT  seems  a  propitious  time  for  Pur¬ 
chasing  to  make  the  experiment.  Ad¬ 
vertising  volume  has  dwindled  to  rela¬ 
tively  small  proportions  during  the  de¬ 
pression  in  many  conventionally-edited 
class  and  trade  journals,  as  in  other 
media,  the  low  ebb  having  been  regis¬ 
tered  this  Summer.  Intelligent  and 
conscientious  trade  paper  editors  resent, 
or  at  least  consider  it  most  unfortunate, 
that  their  economic  backing  should  be 
limited  at  the  very  time  business  paper 
service  should  be  most  efficient,  leading 
readers  as  safely  as  possible  through  the 
tortuous  and  perilous  byways  of  the 
most  severe  economic  upheaval  in  mod¬ 
ern  history.  .\n  ably  edited  business 
paper  ought  to  be  worth  its  weight  in 
gold  to  sensible,  information-seeking 
commercialists  in  times  of  turmoil  and 
sudden  change.  In  1929  any  simpleton 
could  make  money,  if  he  would  stand 
still  and  keep  his  hand  out.  palm  up.  The 
editorial  value  of  certain  business  papers 
known  to  me  has  been  cut  down  in 
recent  months  to  the  minimum,  their 
staffs  shattered  by  devastating  wage 
reductions  or  scattered  by  indiscriminate 
and  ruthless  discharge.  This,  of  course, 
did  not  precede  the  loss  of  advertising 
patronage.  It  followed  it,  indicating 
that  many  papers  were  not  fortified  by 
surpluses  laid  aside  in  fair  weather  for 
use  when  economic  winds  were  sure  to 
blow.  The  statement  by  the  publishers 
of  Purchasing  that  “the  reasonable  cost 
of  any  service  should  be  defrayed  by 
those  using  the  service”  is  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  publication  theory.  When 
readers  pay  their  way  in  this  fair  land 
all  sorts  of  queer  things  may  start  to 
pop.  The  changes  would  be  far  more 
profound  than  any  mere  publishing  econ¬ 
omy.  The  s(Kial  system,  and  perhaps 
the  political  and  economic  systems. 


might  he  heavily  influenced  by  new 
factors. 

*  *  * 

Newspapermen  win  inter¬ 
estedly  observe  Purchasing's  new 
indei)endence,  or  singleness  of  purpose, 
to  determine  whether  its  editors  can 
write  a  paper  sufficiently  vital  to  com¬ 
mand  $6  subscriptions  in  numbers  to 
cover  publication  costs,  plus  a  reason¬ 
able  margin  of  profit.  If  the  experi¬ 
ment  is  successful  I  predict  that  non¬ 
advertising  trade  papers  will  break  out 
like  chickenpo:^  throughout  industry. 
.■\nother  ancient  irtde-paper  extreme — 
the  free  circulating  sheet  which  depends 
on  advertising  sold  on  claims  of  100  per 
cent  field  distribution  —  has  not  been 
flourishing  in  recent  months.  A  flock  of 
folks  who  now  run  tliein  might  wish  to 
cliange  over  and  sail  under  the  banner 
of  pure  reader  interest,  with  exclusive 
subscription  revenue.  The  rank  and  file 
of  substantial  business  papers,  however, 
rendering  service  to  both  reader  and 
advertiser,  on  about  equal  terms,  and  in 
instances  as  nearly  free  and  untram¬ 
meled  as  any  medium  in  this  country, 
will  no  doubt  continue  to  hold  the  field 
for  some  time  to  come. 

«  *  * 

IT  IS  difficult  for  me  to  envision  what 
service  a  non-advertising  sheet  might 
render  to  certain  fields  of  industry  and 
trade  that  existing  business  papers  fail 
to  yield.  If  these  papers  pervert  facts, 
due  to  advertiser  control,  I  am  unaware 
of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
trade  papers  which  seem  to  me  to  be 
nearly  worthless.  Their  advertising 
columns  are  more  interesting  and  vital 
than  editorial  columns.  They  are  not 
only  poorly  written,  but  have  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  editorially  oblique.  Mayl)e 
they  are  so  deeply  intrenched,  however, 
that  it  would  require  the  rivalry  of  a 
non-advertising  sheet,  edited  by  some 
hard-hitting  truth-sayer,  to  root  them 
out  and  give  the  industry  they  cater  to 
a  clean  bath.  I  suppose  that  for  such 
service  the  factors  in  the  industry  would 
be  grateful  enough  to  pay  $100  a  year 
for  a  weekly  paper.  Rut  if  tliere  is  any 
honest  advertising  which  might  l)e  in¬ 
cluded  in  an  honest  pajH-r.  why  deny  its 
right  to  show?  It  might,  probably 
would,  add  to  reader  interest. 

*  *  * 

SL'B-CONSCK^US  influences,  me 
eye!  There  has  never  been  a  time 
in  my  editorship  when  I  have  not  been 
prepared  to  judge,  upon  investigation,  be¬ 
tween  dishonest  and  honest  advertising, 
and  say  “no”  to  a  designing  interest. 
The  latter  operation  sometimes  requires 
mild  diplomacy,  sometimes  patience,  but 
invariably  it  wins  the  day.  All  adver¬ 
tising  in  every  medium  should  be  rigidly 
censored  by  responsible  editors.  Printed 
utterances  are  a  publisher’s  responsibility 
in  i)aid  space  as  in  editorial  columns. 
No  person  directly  interested  in  adver¬ 
tising  for  profit  or  self-advancement 
should  be  asked  to  judge  between  fair 
and  undesirable  advertising  copy.  .\n 
efficient  editorial  censor  can  keep  the 
balance  for  any  publication.  Once  ad¬ 
vertisers  learn  that  special  privilege  is 
inuxtssible  of  attainment  the  problem  is 
simplified. 

*  *  * 

SO  IT  seems  to  me,  though  for  25  years 
I  have  been  intrigued  by  the  ideaology 
of  the  non-advertising  publication  in  the 
United  States.  The  notion,  as  applied 
to  daily  newspai)ers.  was  picked  up  from 
my  one-time  emifloyer,  the  late  E.  W. 
Scripps,  one  of  the  few  real  thinkers  I 
have  encountered  in  the  publishing  field 
and  always  delightfully  mischievous  and 
experimental  in  his  nature.  Some  20 
years  ago  we  discussed  the  non-advertis¬ 
ing  pai>er  as  an  ideal,  to  gain  complete 


editorial  freedom  and  high-voltage 
editorial  power.  With  his  cash  ^lr. 
Scripps,  as  I  think  I  have  heretofore 
related  in  this  column,  backed  two  non¬ 
advertising  dailies,  one  the  Chicago  Day- 
Hook,  edited  by  N.  D.  Cochran,  and  the 
other  the  PhHadelfhia  Neu's-Post,  of 
which  this  writer  was  editor  and  the 
late  Hamilton  B.  Clark,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  present  U.P.,  was  man¬ 
ager.  These  were  put  forth  frankly  as 
laboratory  experiments.  As  such  both 
ventures  were  considered  fairly  success¬ 
ful.  Each  was  discontinued  for  reasons 
which  did  not  relate  to  the  non-advertis¬ 
ing  principle,  the  outbreak  of  the  World 
War  being  one  such  reason.  Both  defi¬ 
nitely  demonstrated  that,  sans  advertis¬ 
ing.  a  daily  publication,  when  econom¬ 
ically  produced,  can  be  made  to  pay  its 
way  and  even  yield  a  profit  from  circula¬ 
tion  receipts. 

*  *  * 

SUCH  a  business,  naturally,  resolves 
itself  into  a  plain  manufacturing 
operation.  You  buy  newsprint,  ink  its 
surface  as  entertainingly  as  possible, 
chop  it  into  segments  to  be  sold  at  a 
profit  and  gain  as  wide  distribution  as 
the  field  will  absorb.  In  those  days  we 
bought  newsprint  under  2  cents  per 
pound.  My  paper  was  a  four-page, 
eight  column,  standard  size  affair,  which 
chopped  16  papers  to  the  pound  of  news¬ 
print.  It  sold  to  delivery  boys  at  60 
cents  per  hundred.  The  economy  is 
easily  figured.  At  such  price  30,000 
circulation  grossed  an  income  of  $1,080 
in  6  days.  The  newsprint  cost  was  less 
than  $225  per  week.  We  latterly  printed, 
delivered  and  collected  for  more  than 
30,000  copies  in  Philadelphia,  and  pro¬ 
duced  the  little  32-column  rag  for  less 
than  that  amount,  during  many  weeks, 
but  to  avoid  misapprehension  in  any 
quarter  I  should  add  that  my  $40  salary 
was  the  high  draw  of  the  shop  and  that 
the  crew  of  four  editorial  men  worked 
by  day  and  night,  while  eating  sparingly, 
and  that  the  union  rate  was  paid  to  two 
linotypers,  one  make-up  foreman,  two 
stereotypers,  three  pressmen,  a  book¬ 
keeper  and  a  part-time  delivery  truck 
fwy.  We  all  took  turns  sweeping  out 
the  shop. 

*  *  * 

SOME  day,  if  proi)erly  teased,  I  might 
tell  the  whole  story  of  the  News- 
Post  experiment,  even  though  it  may  be 
old  stuff.  In  the  meantime  here  is  what 
the  editor  of  a  prominent  Eastern  news¬ 
paper  wrote  to  this  office  recently : 
“There  is  an  irreconcilable  conflict  of 
loyalties  between  the  editorial  and  the 
advertising  departments.  Editorial 
loyalty  must  be  to  the  reading  public. 
.Advertising’s  loyalty  must  be  to  the 
advertiser.  Too  often  the  interests  of 
the  two  are  not  the  same.  Thoughtful 
advertising  men  admit  it.  I  believe  the 
dominition  of  newspapers  by  advertising 
today  is  as  bad  business  as  it  is  a  perver¬ 
sion  of  the  fundamental  function  of  the 
newspaper.  Newspapers  have  grown 
bigger,  with  all  that  means  in  increasing 
mechanical  facilities  and  i)ersonnel  costs, 
almost  solely  as  a  result  of  increasing 
advertising.  Any  hone.st  breakdown 
shows  much  advertising  produced  at 
terrific  loss.  Take  the  automobile  sec¬ 
tion,  for  instance.  .Any  honest  book¬ 
keeping  would  charge  all  the  cost  of 
editorial  work,  composition,  make-up 
and  newsprint  for  this  accompanying 
reading  matter  to  advertising  expense. 
We  do  not!  I  believe  an  honest  news¬ 
paper  must  be  run  with  a  stone  wall 
dividing  the  business  and  the  editorial 
offices,  with  no  ladders  handy.  The 
other  way  out  is  the  adless  newspaper. 
The  principle  operates  well  in  the  in¬ 
stance  of  books,  movies  and  theatres 
fiiot  radio).  Consider  what  a  Stuart 
Chase  could  put  into  the  editorial  col¬ 
umns  of  a  free  newspaper !” 

♦  ★  ♦ 

Among  the  answers  which  might  he 
.  made  to  this  cry  for  freedom  is  the 
following:  Advertising  domination  of 
the  press  is  small  today  compared  with 
that  which  plagued  us  when,  two  decades 
ago.  we  planned  the  adless  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago  sheets.  I  do  not  say  the 
evil  has  been  overcome,  by  a  long  shot, 
but  it  is  diminishing,  for  three  reasons : 


(1)  Many  newspapers  are  economics- 
free  and  can  afford  to  practice  ethi^l 

(2)  many  advertisers  have  leamed^B 
folly  of  using  the  expensive  and  delicjM 
processes  of  advertising  to  gain  al^| 
objectives,  and  their  interference  wj 
editorial  policy  is  now  the  exceptiq 
rather  than  the  rule;  (3)  common 
perience  among  both  publishers  and  « 
vertisers  is  tliat  the  pulling  medium  i 
one  which  inspires  reader  trust,  and 
one  trifles  with  editorial  policies  y 
paper  will  not  long  be  worthy  of  beli^ 

1  hold  it  is  true  tliat  the  majority  ( 
newspaper  abuses,  advertiser  and  otl 
wise,  exist  in  this  day  by  reason 
editor  and  publislier  weakuiess,  rati 
than  the  boldness  of  outside  interfi^ 
ence.  Too  mam  of  us  are  natural-boj 
compromisers. 

Advertising  is  a  valuable  force  wh 
exerted  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumj 
It  is  absurd  to  deny  this  major  fa 
Why  kill  a  good  horse?  Any  editor; 
publisher  may  discriminate  between  fa 
misleading  or  unsocial  advertising  ; 
that  which  serves  good  purposes  anx, 
people  living  under  our  system  of  ci» 
ization.  Censorship  may  easily  be  j 
plied,  for  there  is  no  rule  of  law  co, 
pelling  a  newspaper  to  operate  ajj 
public  carrier.  Yes,  I  know  of  soy 
despicable  people  who  do  not  scruple  [ 
use  their  advertising  power  to  dr 
editors  into  unethical  practices,  but  a 
one  of  them  can  be  handled  by  co 
petent  and  fearless  editorship.  No  d« 
every  city  has  an  advertising  stulL 
club.  Incompetents  fall  down  before 
Poverty-ridden  newspapers  may  ^ 
forced  to  compromise.  Able  newspaffl 
men  in  prosperous  offices  eliminate^™ 
desirable  advertising  and  diplomatics 
turn  away  unethical  interference  aj 
part  of  the  day’s  work. 


An  adless  daily,  at  present  prices 
.  newsprint,  to  wholesale  at  3  ca 
would  necessarily  be  much  smaller 
the  editorial  side  of  its  advert-— 
rivals.  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  posifl 
to  "ack  into  its  columns  a  comp^ 
account  of  the  day’s  news,  in  a  fi 
acceptable  to  metropolitan  society.  , 
is  well-known  this  column  favors  si 
plicity  in  new's  writing,  avoidance; 
repetition,  .sensible  brevity,  but  pert* 
one  of  the  most  destructive  forces 
operation  in  this  country  today  is  sup 
ficial  reading.  A  public  opinion  that  L 
no  proper  sense,  through  detailed  c. 
amination  of  the  facts  in  human  expeil 
ence,  has  no  claim  on  sovereign  rigk^ 
Called  by  whatever  name  you  widt 
superficial  knowledge  of  public  affairt' 
the  most  baneful  fact  that  the  Amerii 
democracy  is  contending  against  in 
modern  day.  If  adless  papers  must 
incomplete  papers  they  can  only  c 
tribute  to  superficiality.  Perhaps  tl* 
fact  alone  offsets  any  possible  boon 
freedom  from  advertiser  control. 


HOVV’EVER,  a  monthly  trade  pnfc 
lication,  selling  at  50  cents  tli 
copy,  must  not  be  confused  in  this  ar(p| 
ment  with  a  daily  sheet,  selling  at  2 
3  cents  wholesale.  In  all  likelih 
Purchasing  will  be  able  adequately 
cover  its  field  in  liberal  space.  Ml 
eyes  will  be  upon  it. 


PRINTING  MONOPOLY  BROK 

One  of  the  first  official  acts  of  Josi 
y.  McKee,  the  new  Mayor  of 
A’ork,  this  week  was  to  switch  a 
printing  contract  from  the  Martin 
Brown  Printing  Company,  which 
handled  virtually  all  the  city  priff 
for  many  years  to  a  new  and  lo 
bidder.  The  change  came  in  placinc 
contract  for  ballots  to  be  printed 
use  in  a  special  election  next  Novemb^ 
The  Brown  Company  made  a  bid_ 
$114,760,  while  the  Borland  Prin' 
Company,  an  unexnected  entry  in 
bidding,  named  $65,000  as  its  fi? 

.An  attempt  was  made  to  get  permi* 
for  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apt  _ 
tionment  to  ignore  the  Burland  bidj 
the  grounds  that  an  emergency  exi^ 
and  there  was  no  guarantee  the  con 
could  do  the  work  properly  in  the 
allotted.  The  Burland  Company, 
ever,  offered  to  make  bond  for  $100,1^ 
to  cover  the  job. 


